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RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE 


U NIVERSAL and perpetual is the necessity for men to adjust themselves to 
the conditions of life; to the natural environment as expressed in sea, land, 
or climate; to the social environment as expressed in the contact between 
nations or other groups of men; to the bisexuality of the race as expressed in the insti- 
tutions of marriage and the family. These three, however, do not constitute all the life 
conditions requiring adjustment. Beyond the horizon of human knowledge stretches 
an infinite mystery which primitive men the world over have peopled with spirits and 
ghosts. To this unseen environment of mystery man from the beginning of his racial 
career has striven to adjust himself. In it uncivilized man has found the explanations 
for the summer rain and the winter cold, for sickness and accident, for the courage of 
the warrior and the wisdom of the chief. In it civilized man has found answers to those 
age-old questions: whence came he; why is he here; whither does he go. Looking back 
over the history of the race from the vantage point of the accumulated knowledge of 
the twentieth century we begin to understand more clearly the r61e of religion in the lives 
of men. It has held out hope to the despairing; it has brought comfort and inspiration 
to needy mortals; and it has disciplined mankind as has no other force in human life. 
The martyr is evidence of the fact that adjustment to the invisible environment becomes 
sometimes more important than life itself. The life of no people can be understood by 
examining merely their economic institutions, their political customs, or even then- 
social and intellectual habits. Their adjustments to the invisible environment as ex- 
pressed in their religion is vital to a true insight into their character. 

The little Mayflower brought from Europe to the desolate coast of Massachusetts 
a sublime conception of the invisible environment. Far away, outside of the restless 
universe which He had created, was God, all-wise, almighty, eternal, directing with 
inexorable and inscrutable decrees every detail of that which he had called into being. 
All that was He had made; all that occurred He had ordained. He had made man who 
had become corrupt through Adam’s sin. He had sent His Only Begotten Son into the 
world to atone for the corruption of humankind and to cleanse those who believed in 
His name. From the beginning the Almighty had willed that some men should be saved 
through this faith and that others should be damned eternally for His glory. In times 
past He had revealed a little of Himself to man in a divinely inspired Book. It was a guide 
pointing out the meaning and the way of life — even in the wilderness of America. 
When the humble folk of the Mayflower gathered on Sabbath days in the rude shelters 
which they had constructed, they prayed. In the language of Elizabethan England 
they told their God that they had come to this wild country at His behest in order to 
escape the cunning of the Devil and to worship Him according to His will. With im- 
plicit faith they committed themselves anew to His care. As the hard winter wore on 
and they looked again and again upon the lifeless clay that had been their brother or 
their sister, their thoughts turned not to the rigors and the dangers of their new environ- 
ment, but to God who had called home these, His children, to rest awhile until the 
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Judgment Day when they should live eternally with Him. How fortunate, after all, 
were the departed. This was the sublime fatalism of Calvinism. Life demanded that 
these people adjust themselves to the hard conditions of their new habitat; their farm- 
ing, fishing, and trading were the results. But for most of them the primary task was 
adjustment to the conditions of that eternal habitat whither, one after another, they 
set out alone in the darkness of death. 

The religion which developed in the New World owed nothing to that of the Indians 
whom the white men found there. It had its origin entirely in that transfer of culture 
from the old communities of Europe to the raw wilderness of America. Long before the 
beginning of English settlements on the west coast of the Atlantic the Christian Church 
had begun to divide. Greek Catholics and Roman Catholics were going their separate 
ways and Martin Luther had appealed from the authority of the Pope to that of the 
Bible. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Protestantism seemed to be the 
destiny of those English settlements which were ultimately to become the United 
States. To Virginia and the southern colonies was brought the organization and the 
worship of the conservative Church of England. To Maryland came English Catholics. 
New England became the refuge of those Puritan dissenters who sought to modify 
the practices of the Anglican church. To America also came many more radical sects 
both English and German; Brownists, Anabaptists, Quakers, Scotch Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, Moravians, Schwenckfelders, Salzburgers, and Mennonites. The conserva- 
tism of the established Catholic or Protestant Churches of Europe tended to drive the 
left wing of Protestantism to the empty continent across the Atlantic. 

Here in the wilderness, little hindered by the hand of authority, discontented sects 
could undertake the task of building a society after their own models. So vast was the 
unoccupied area of the New World that sectarian collisions did not have the force which 
developed in Europe. Religious rivalry and persecution appeared in the New World 
but, as time passed, it resulted not in war, but merely in a more and more clearly marked 
geographical segregation of the sects. Quaker zealots interested in the upbuilding of 
Pennsylvania ceased disturbing the peace of Massachusetts. Certain colonies became 
refuges for people of different faiths. At the end of the seventeenth century, days of 
journeying through forest trails lay between different sectarian groups. In these com- 
munities, thus isolated from one another, religion played a part in shaping the develop- 
ment of the life of the group, more or less depending on the circumstances of the origin 
of the colony. 

It would be easy, however, to exaggerate the differences between the sects. In forms 
of worship and in the character of church government they differed sharply from one 
another. But in underlying beliefs there was considerable similarity. Calvinism, that 
faith of the Mayflower folk, was the basis of the beliefs not only of the Puritans of New 
England, the Dutch of New York, the Moravians of Pennsylvania, and the Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians who in the eighteenth century guarded the frontier from Pennsylvania 
to the Carolinas, but even the Anglican doctrines of the planters south of the Potomac 
were colored by it. Different from it was the faith of the handful of Catholics in Mary- 
land and the peaceful Quakers. 

Unlike the followers of Calvin, the Quakers sought God in the mysteries within the 
human heart. They were Friends who gathered on the Sabbath day in their meeting- 
houses, bare of decoration, where in silent meditation they sat together. Then it was 
that the divine spark hidden in the recesses of the soul grew, as a beacon grows in the 
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darkness, until the -whole being was filled with its radiance and, with vibrant voice and 
flashing eye, the man spoke not for himself but for God. The message ended, the radi- 
ance receded into the depths but left behind the warmth of the contact with the eternal 
Father. To one and another, aged patriarch and simple maid, came the same mystical 
experience. Seen across the intervening years, there is rare beauty in those rough old 
meetinghouses where folk thought they talked with God. “That which God hath 
given us the experience of, is the mystery, the hidden life, the inward spiritual appear- 
ance of our Lord.” Among the Friends more than any other important early sect in 
America religious faith molded the social life. Dressed in their plain garb, speaking 
the hallowed language of the New Testament, raising their hand against no man, going 
their way in peace, they formed a group apart. But the conquest of the wild continent 
demanded struggle and war. Because they refused to enter into the full life of the New 
World they were left behind, an eddy beside the main stream. 

Sectarian segregation in America accentuated the isolation of the frontier in America 
from the culture centers of the Old World. Life in the American wilderness inevitably 
brought intellectual retrogression. The settler’s unremitting struggle with the forest and 
the rooty soil left little time for the life of the mind. When communities, like Massa- 
chusetts, sought to confine the life of this people within a restricted theological mold, 
the worst feature of frontier life was intensified. Puritanism, like Quakerism, fell be- 
hind the world advance. When the first generation had passed away and their wilderness- 
born children sat in the seats of power, the results of isolation became evident. The 
fire of religious fervor burned low. In Puritan New England the people bowed less 
readily to the theologians. Land hunger rather than religion had brought a majority, 
even of the Puritans, to the American wilderness. The ghost of liberty haunted the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts dominated still by the clergy. These called it “world- 
liness” and, as they felt power slipping from their hands, sought to discipline their folk 
with that dread sanction of their faith, the torment of the damned in Hell. Bending 
low over his pulpit a preacher hissed at his shrinking congregation, “When you shall 
have worn out the age of the sun, moon, and stars . . . without rest day or night, or 
one minute’s ease, yet you shall have no hope, but shall know . . . that there still 
are the same groans, the same shrieks, the same doleful cries, incessantly to be made 
by you, and that the smoke of your torment shall still ascend for ever and ever: and 
that your souls which have been agitated with the wrath of God all this while, yet will 
still exist to bear more wrath.” Yet the ghost was not laid. Calvinistie theology was 
losing touch with life as a “dead literalism” crept into the pulpits. 

In the southern colonies the Church of England, though supported by the Govern- 
ment, had failed to grip the people. The ministers, sent from Britain, were sometimes 
men of character and ability but too often dissolute triflers. During the eighteenth 
century, moreover, the frontier pushed westward until it reached and entered the 
Appalachian mountains. In the scattered settlements of the back country the people 
were too poor to support adequate religious establishments and they received little help 
from the seaboard communities. As the first quarter of the eighteenth century passed, 
it seemed as though, in the matter of religion, over most of America the green of spring 
had been transformed into the dead stubble of autumn. 

Suddenly, in the winter of 1734, a flame shot up in western Massachusetts and started 
a conflagration that for ten years swept the colonies north and south. The movement 
began with Jonathan Edwards in whom Calvinism, with all its terrors, found its most 
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powerful defender. Yet Edwards put new life into that old system and adapted it to 
the changed needs of his day. In particular he brought nearer the far-away God of the 
Puritans. Edwards was a mystic. “My heart panted after this — to lie low before God, 
as in the dust; that I might be nothing and that God might be ALL.” Up and down 
the Connecticut valley went the new prophet while the people flocked to hear him. 
Men craved a “vital” religion and Calvinism, revamped, met their needs. South of 
New England greater multitudes surged about a missionary from abroad, George White- 
field, a disciple of Wesley. By hundreds and thousands the lost sheep were gathered 
into the fold. Then, as suddenly as it came, the emotionalism passed and Whitefield, 
returning again, “found that the old magic had unaccountably lost its wonder-working 
power.” During the Great Awakening and in the years that immediately followed, 
two new sects, the Methodists and the Baptists, both of European origin, gained a foot- 
hold in America. These organizations, together with the Presbyterians, built their 
churches from Georgia to New England. The day of the geographical segregation of 
the sects had passed and with it the attempt to confine the entire social development 
of a community within the limits of a particular theology. After all, the basic principle 
on which the religion of the seventeenth-century colonies had been founded was the liberty 
of the human soul to deal alone with the infinite God. This concept of liberty sent 
down deep roots in American character. It was in harmony with American conditions. 
The new thinking which came out of the Great Awakening was founded on it. Within a 
generation after the conclusion of the revival, American farmers and traders had defied 
the most powerful empire of the world in a hazardous war for political freedom. But 
before this war began, a movement for liberation from the old theology was under way. 

Thinking men in America had followed with deep interest the work of Newton and 
Boyle and the other “natural philosophers” of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
In the person of Benjamin Franklin, famed for his experiments in electricity, provincial 
America had added one of the most important to their number. By the last decades 
of the eighteenth century enough progress had been made in the process of unraveling 
the tangle of natural law to warrant the conclusion that the world is governed by it. 
This came into collision with two basic principles of Calvinism : that God rules the uni- 
verse by special decree and that His will can only be known through the revelations 
contained in the Scriptures. Out of the contradiction came an attitude known in the 
language of the day as “Deism.” To the Deist God was the force that had called all 
things into being including natural law and now stood without the universe while His 
majestic creation ran on. The conclusions of the French thinkers who preceded the 
French Revolution had great influence in America. Thomas Jefferson took a leading 
part in bringing them to his countrymen. When the Bastille fell in 1789, sympathetic 
Americans drank deep of the doctrines of the great revolution in the Old World. They 
were in a rebellious mood. After a desperate and protracted struggle they had cast off 
the authority of England. Liberty, a concept in part bom of the vastness of the new 
continent, was in the air and woe to the man or institution that opposed it. In such a 
time 5 when the established theocracies of the colonial settlements were tottering and 
when a new conception of the universe was competing with the old, religious liberty 
was established in the new Constitution of the United States. It was the inevitable 
result of the large number of denominations in America. Practically at the outset of its 
national history the American Republic, alone among the nations, undertook the experi- 
ment of allowing freedom of faith to its nationals. This is America’s greatest contri- 
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bution to the religious devclopraeut of modern times. The results, however, were not 
always happy. 

An established church, which conserves the experience of many generations and which 
views the problems of the present against the background of the past, acts as a check 
upon the development of hasty and ill-considered religious dogmas. As the nineteenth 
century opened in America there was no single religious organization with influence 
enough to prevent religious liberty degenerating at times to license. Perhaps no con- 
ceivable organization could have accomplished this; for America was confronted with 
a peculiar problem, a vast and swiftly moving frontier. In the first decades of the nine- 
teenth century the people west of the Appalachian mountains presented, on a much 
larger scale than their predecessors on earlier frontiers had done, the problems which 
flow from isolation from the world of thought. In 1800 a revival broke out among them 
which surpassed anything of the character that America had ever seen. Forest camp 
meetings drew together huge crowds of simple frontier folk who had no defenses against 
the unchained emotions of the meetings and no knowledge with which to criticize the 
wonders which they beheld. As honest frontier preachers illumined the summer nights 
with the fires of Hell, men and women swooned or were thrown to the ground in par- 
oxysms. To the backwoodsmen it seemed that God was thus cleansing the souls of sin- 
ners. Such revivals hastened a movement which was in progress before the American 
Revolution. Perhaps the most striking aspect of the development of religious institu- 
tions in the United States in the first half of the nineteenth century was the tendency 
to divide. New sects were formed and old ones were split again and again as persuasive 
leaders read new meanings into ancient Scriptural texts. More than once, men, reacting 
against creeds and sectarian rivalries and disputes, went apart by themselves to worship 
and to work for Christian unity only in the end to create new denominations. The 
army of Christian soldiers, marching to the conquest of the nation, was broken up into 
small bands, each skirmishing on its own account. 

One result of the increased interest in religious matters which led to the multipli- 
cation of sects had, however, more than passing importance. Puritanism has had a 
far-reaching influence on American history. One of its important tenets was that edu- 
cation was an adjunct of the church. In the first half of the nineteenth century many 
denominations began the work of establishing academies and colleges where the rising 
generation might be trained in the things of both the mind and the spirit. The rapidly 
developing frontier West seemed the strategic place for the location of these institutions 
of learning for the propagating of the true faith. The result was the multitude of 
sectarian colleges and universities of the Mississippi valley. In the founding of these, 
genuine idealism, missionary zeal, and sectarian ambition were inextricably intermingled. 
They have served the nation well. But their service was most significant in those early 
days when they alone held the torch of learning aloft in the wilderness and brought 
the folk of the isolated frontier into touch with the thought life of the world. The time 
soon came, however, when the growing nation demanded that the larger part of its 
educational system be divorced from clerical control. Then it was that the state univer- 
sity rose to overshadow the sectarian college. Contemporaneous with the rise of the 
sectarian college the frontier witnessed one .of the most interesting developments in 
American religious history. 

The frontier community, like the embryo, tends to recapitulate the history of the 
race. No clearer example of reversion can be found than a religion which came out of 
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•western New York in the decade of the ’twenties. On the night of September 21, 1823, 
so the story is told, an angel, Moroni by name, stood beside the bed of an obscure young 
man living on the New York frontier and told him that God had chosen him to be His 
prophet. Five years to the day from that fateful interview the young man met Moroni 
at a hill, Cumorah, near the young man’s home and, guided by the heavenly messenger, 
exhumed a stone box. Trembling, he peered within. There, glinting in ghostly radi- 
ance in the night, was a book whose leaves were of thin gold on which were characters 
in a strange tongue. Near by sparkled two crystals, the “Urim and Thummim.” Early 
in 1830, five thousand copies of the Book of Mormon, translated by Joseph Smith, the 
young man, with the aid of the crystals, were printed in the office of the Wayne Sentinel 
at Palmyra, New York. Other books containing divine revelations through Joseph 
Smith appeared. Seventeen years passed. On a blazing day in mid-July, a little band 
of weary, travel-stained men looked out from the lofty highlands to which they had 
climbed over the valley of eastern Utah. They bared their heads, knelt, and gave thanks 
to God. Within a twelvemonth five thousand exiles, persecuted for conscience’s sake, 
under a new prophet, Brigham Young, followed the long trail through the buffalo country 
to the haven in the mountains. There, under the shadow of the Rockies, they built 
a new holy commonwealth which, in the twentieth century, ministers to the needs of 
more than half a million souls. 

The theology on which this commonwealth was founded had a quality to attract 
simple-hearted men and women, helpless in their restricted lives to cope with the in- 
tellectual problems of eternity. If religious liberty meant that every man was free to 
plumb for himself the Infinite mysteries, there were many who shrank from that responsi- 
bility too great for their powers and sought the calm of a faith that spoke with authority. 
“Thus saith the Lord” permeated the Mormon creed. It built up an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy which in the early Utah days exercised a temporal and spiritual authority 
surpassing anything America has ever seen. In essence Mormonism was Christianity 
modified by what were for the most part reversions to more primitive beliefs. The God 
who revealed himself through the Mormon scriptures was one of many gods of varying 
ranks. He had a body like unto man’s, infinitely powerful, infinitely beautiful. This 
approached the anthropomorphism of the old Greek and Roman gods. Through the 
universe drifted disembodied spirits, offspring of the deities, whose only hope of salva- 
tion and eternal happiness lay in their receiving bodies and being bom on the earth 
where they might grow into the physical likeness of their beautiful god. The divinely 
imposed duty of bringing these spirits into the world is the theological foundation for 
that Mormon reversion to a practice that had long been discarded by men of European 
origin, polygamy. Mormonism was a product of the American frontier and also of 
American religious freedom. It is the most striking of the many strange cults which 
have sprung up and flourished from time to time in the United States. Mormonism 
has, however, no significance for the general religious development of the American 
people. The influence of a contemporary of Joseph Smith, however, is still widely felt 
within his native land. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson broke away from Calvinism and became a Unitarian. His 
t hin k in g was much like that of the eighteenth-century deists, but he breathed into their 
cold and lifeless system the warmth of transcendentalism. The poise and simplicity of 
the Sage of Concord, his fine face lighted at times as by an inner radiance, gave him an 
influence over Americans that few men have equaled. Year after year he went about 
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among his fellow countrymen talking before learned societies, colleges, and rustic lvceums. 
He seemed to have caught the secret of the freer, deeper, more harmonious life, and men, 
particularly young men, were drawn to him as to the fountain head of truth. He looked 
into the vast sky through which this green earth swings and found God there. He looked 
at the wayside wild flower from which a noisy bee was gathering food and found God 
there. For him nature and the human soul were the only real Divine revelation. Man 
is part of nature and nature is part of the Deity. Mingling in the harmony of immutable 
law, the three are but phases of that one enshrouding, universal Spirit which touches 
infinity. So passed away among those to whom his influence spread the concept of the 
soul defiled by Adam’s sin, the torments of eternal damnation, the rule of a far-off Deity 
by special providence and an inspired book. Yet, wide as was his power, these doctrines 
of an earlier day persisted. Not in one generation can the faith of centuries be shaken. 
Emerson died but the organized churches lived and with them the heritage of the past. 
Lowell, for the North, might say of his friend: “To him more than to all other causes did 
the young martyrs of our Civil War owe the sustaining strength of the thoughtful heroism 
that is so touching in every record of their lives.” Yet Calvinism in the ardor of its first 
conquest of the South sent men to battle with the same spirit and the same fortitude. 

This recrudescence of the Genevan doctrine in the Cotton Kingdom is one of the 
striking episodes of American religious history. The southern colonies had been, in 
the main, Anglican and, at the end of the eighteenth century, had come under the in- 
fluence of Jefferson’s deistic thinking. The Revival of 1800 had set up a current flowing 
in the opposite direction. Presbyterianism, growing more powerful with its success, 
gathered the planter aristocracy into its fold, while Methodists and Baptists gave life 
a new meaning for thousands of humbler folk. The Bible was read anew in the simple 
faith that its every word proceeded out of the mouth of God. Out of the Scriptures 
was built up an irrefutable justification for the South’s “peculiar institution.” God had 
created some men to rule and some to serve. Earnest men wrote and preached of the 
relations of Christian masters to their slaves. On the eve of the great struggle, when a 
breathless nation awaited the word from South Carolina, one of the saintliest and best 
beloved of the southern divines called his congregation to martyrdom. “The providen- 
tial trust of the Southern people is to conserve and perpetuate the institution of domestic 
slavery as now existing. ... If modem crusaders stand in serried ranks upon the plain 
of Esdraelon, there shall we be in defense of our trust. Not till the last man has fallen 
behind the last rampart, shall it drop from our hands; and then only in surrender to 
the God who gave it.” 

In the North the same churches preaching the same faith had, at first, opposed the 
abolition movement but, later, had swung into line behind it. As the sectional crisis 
developed, two of the greatest American sects, the Methodists and the Baptists, snapped 
asunder, followed by the Presbyterians and Lutherans after bloodshed had begun. There 
is a peculiar irony in the fact that the solitary figure who led the anti-slavery crusade 
to its triumph and who, at the same time, saved the Union was not allied to any of the 
sects. “When any church,” said Lincoln, “will inscribe over its altar, as its sole quali- 
fication for membership, the Saviour’s condensed statement of the substance of both 
Law and Gospel, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself,’ that church will I join 
with all my heart and with all my soul.” Through the great struggle the Catholics 
rose above the schism of the nation. 
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The organization, discipline, and faith of the Catholic Church is a part of the transfer 
of culture from the Old World to the New which has been in progress since the beginning 
of the history of the American people. The genius of this church is its ability to adapt 
itself to new environments and new conditions and at the same time to retain its hold 
on its ancient faith and traditions. The ideal of the seventeenth -century Puritan, though 
he would not have admitted it, was much like that of the Catholic. Both dreamed of a 
commonwealth in which there should be a division of duties between the state and the 
church, the one governing secular affairs, the other those of the spirit. Both believed that 
the duty of the church to pass on the religion which it taught required that it direct 
the education of the youth. Both had a social theory which held that the state was 
capable of sin and, like an individual, should confess and make amends for its faults. 
In the United States the Catholic Church never pressed its ancient theory of the unity 
of church and state, but rather accepted in good faith the religious liberty of the Con- 
stitution. In fact American Catholics could point to seventeenth-century Maryland 
when their record of toleration was in advance of the thought of the world of the day. 
The Catholics in the United States have increased mostly as a result of immigration until 
they are the largest single religious organization 'within the nation. While American 
Protestantism has been breaking away from the social and educational ideals of Puritan- 
ism the Catholics have gone quietly forward holding fast to their ancient principles. They 
have seen sectarian rivalry practically drive religion from the public schools and they 
have determined that their children shall be educated in the faith of their fathers. In a 
day when secular education has become almost a fetish in the United States the Roman 
Chinch has embarked upon a vast program of building Catholic schools and colleges. 
Catholics, beholding the Protestant ministry decline in power and authority because of an 
excess of democracy, of faulty ecclesiastical organization, or of shifting beliefs, have clung 
the more tenaciously to the power and authority of their ancient church, making adjust- 
ments to the scientific learning of the new day, and have preserved for the comfort and 
inspiration of men the faith which they have inherited from antiquity. Through the chang- 
ing scenes of American religious history the Catholic Church has stood fast. It has been 
faithful to the heavenly vision which it received. It, too, has served the American 
people well and nowhere has its service been of more importance than in its ministry to 
the immigrant hordes that have sought America as a land of opportunity. In the twen- 
tieth century its leaders have watched the development of American Protestantism take 
a new turn. 

In 1914 with appalling suddenness the forces of destruction which civilization has 
both begotten and chained were loosed, and the culture of Europe faced a danger greater 
than any since the barbarian invasions. The conflict showed how far Christianity is 
from realizing its great ideal of universal brotherhood. In the days when death was 
taking a terrible toll, the fundamental mysteries of life were brought home to people 
with unprecedented force. For a time the war caused men to think much on the problems 
of human duty and destiny. The spirit of a magnificent idealism was abroad, and there 
was a serious tone in human affairs. As the age-old mystery of death touched lives all 
over the western world, people flocked to the churches for explanation and comfort. 
(Religious leaders leaped to the hasty conclusion that the fires of war were refining the 
dross from human nature and that Christianity was about to enter its day of greatness. 
They forgot that the war had also loosed passions which society only with the greatest 
of difficulty had brought under control. 
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America had been unified by the World War as never before in her history. While 
the glory of the great illusion shone in the land, her Protestant leaders thought the time 
propitious for the gathering of her religious forces into a common enterprise that would 
make American Christianity an example to the world. The Inter-Church World Move- 
ment was a splendid conception. Behind it lay the knowledge about organization and 
propaganda that the War had called into being. Within the hearts of its leaders burned 
the fires of a great purpose. The day of petty sectarianism seemed at an end. As the 
armies of the Allies had united to crush the monster, militarism, so the armies of Protes- 
tantism should be united to make war upon the powers of darkness. Yet the Inter- 
Church World Movement collapsed with a dismaying suddenness, probably the most 
spectacular failure of the Protestant churches in the New World. Within a decade after 
the tragedy American Protestantism found itself facing its most threatening schism. 
The new fight centered about the Bible. 

The church of the twentieth century confronts a new set of conditions. Eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century scholarship has borne fruit and the mass of knowledge which 
it has accumulated is a most important part of the foundation of modem civ iliza tion 
The superstructure of our culture has been rebuilt in adjustment to the new learning. 
The church has been no exception; like every other human institution it has been com- 
pelled to adapt itself to the intellectual development of the last two centuries. Its first 
reactions of hostility to the findings of certain scientists and scholars resulted in defeat. 
Then Protestantism demonstrated its inherent strength. In a quiet way the results of 
the new scholarship were brought into religious thinking. More and more the method 
and the point of view of the investigator began to shape the work of the leaders in re- 
ligious thought. The church itself applied the critical method to the investigation of 
that body of writings grouped together in the Bible. As a result the ancient doctrine of 
literal Biblical interpretation was sharply modified. 

Because this development had gone on for practically half a century without arousing 
widespread opposition many people were surprised at the sudden reappearance of this 
old dogma in the Fundamentalist Movement which emerged soon after the World War. 
Not without significance is the fact that Fundamentalism has had its origin and greatest 
development in the United States. Certain characteristics of American Protestant 
churches help to explain the phenomenon. Protestantism, both in theory and in prac- 
tice, is essentially democratic. Both its greatest strength and its greatest weakness 
come from this characteristic. Protestantism insists that every man, alone without the 
mediation of a priest, shall face the mysteries of life — shall be the captain of his own 
soul. Such a position breeds in some a rugged faith and is to others unendurable. There 
are many who shrink from the responsibility. To such folk the authority of supernatural 
revelation is indispensable. 

Because church members govern the local organization, Protestant church leaders 
cannot in their preaching be very far in advance of the thinking of their parishioners. 
This makes for slow progress. Furthermore, parishioners, like voters, are susceptible 
to demagogic appeals and, when conditions are right, can be herded into great crusades. 
The Fundamentalist Movement is a crusade to save the Bible. Back of it is the havoc 
of the War — not only bringing mourning into the homes of the people, but making 
them ask how a good God could permit such a thing to come to pass. The question is 
not easy to answer and, very frequently, individual faith has been wrecked by storms 
of doubt. At such a time of crisis, it is inevitable that many people should seek the pro- 
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tection of authority. It is the easiest and most comforting way; and, it should be borne 
in mind, it is practically the only way for those less fortunate folk who have neither the 
training nor the capacity to wrestle with the intellectual problems of their generation. 
Protestants have no authority to which to turn except the Bible; so the old doctrine 
of literal interpretation has again raised its head. 

But also behind the Fundamentalist Movement is the conservative traditionalism 
which has been the tendency of organized religion in all ages. Beliefs and rituals that 
have come down from the distant past acquire a sanctity that gives them a powerful 
grip on human life. They become the basis for elaborate ecclesiastical doctrines. If 
one of these foundation stones be struck from its place, there are many who believe the 
whole structure of faith must tumble in. So long as modern learning was confined to 
the colleges and universities and their relatively small number of graduates, its repudi- 
ation of many of the doctrines of antiquity was little noticed by the public. But w T hen 
after the War the youth of the nation began flooding the institutions of higher learning 
and the popularization of knowledge through outlines of science, history, literature, 
and art became almost a fad, the religious conceptions of a host of workaday Americans 
came suddenly into collision with the new learning. To many people the Darwinian 
hypothesis seemed to drag men down to the level of the brute and the criticism of the 
Bible to profane the Lord’s handiwork. The old beliefs they knew and loved; but the 
new ideas seemed to destroy the very foundations of religion and to leave men forsaken 
in a godless world. It was the instinct of self-preservation which raised from ocean to 
ocean a cry of fear from honest men and women who believed that all they held true 
and sacred was in jeopardy. Then a group of crusaders, both lay and ecclesiastical, dedi- 
cated their lives to the defense of Holy Writ. 

Over against the halting and often perplexed modem seeker after truth they have put 
the Book of the Ages. With a splendid sincerity they have called to the minds of their 
countrymen the danger to their homes and institutions which, they fear, must grow 
out of the decay of the old religion. They have marshaled legislatures to their aid. 
Such is the development which threatens American Protestantism with schism. Yet the 
schism is of quite a different character from the influences which, a century earlier, 
caused the rapid splitting of American Protestantism into rival sects. Fundamentalism 
tends to unite as well as divide. It is a mode of thought and point of view which is 
held by large groups in many sects and tends to bind them together in mutual sympathy 
and a common purpose. In the same way it has tended to unite the non-Fundamentalist 
elements of the various sects and to bring the leaders of this group into closer harmony 
with that army of scholars who are seeking truth wherever it may be found. As the 
second quarter of the twentieth century opens the struggle is being waged hotly, albeit 
quietly. What the outcome will be no man can forsee. 

No aspects of American life lie closer to the hearts of every-day folk, or are more inti- 
mately related to the diverse needs of local communities, than religion and education. It 
is obviously impossible, for lack of space, to record in this volume the history of each of 
the religious denominations, or to describe the development of schools and colleges in 
each of the forty -eight states. The author has undertaken, therefore, to present a pano- 
rama of the onward movement of American idealism, as expressed in churches and schools. 
Many individuals, episodes* and developments have perforce been omitted. Those selected 
have been either of outstanding importance or have been typical of particular movements. 

Ralph H. Gabriel 
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SPANISH AND FRENCH MISSIONARIES 

W ITH the Spanish and French explorers came to America the ministries of the 
Catholic Church. Christopher Columbus, religious zealot as well as daring 
adventurer, planted the cross of Christ where he landed and named the 
place San Salvador, in honor of the Savior. But neither his good will nor the scrupulous 
conscience .of Queen Isabella could prevent the contact of Spanish colonists and natives 
from bringing about the practical enslavement of the Indians. Against the injustices and 
cruelties of the encomiendci system Bartolome de Las Casas protested vigorously, tire- 
lessly, and in the end effectively. “Protector of the Indians, ” he devoted his life to their 
welfare. To similar humane and Christian service were devoted the lives of thousands of 
priests and friars, notably of the Franciscan and Dominican orders and of the Society of 
Jesus. Spain soon came to rely largely upon these missionaries for the civilizing of the 
frontier; and their courage, faith, and success in the face of difficulties and dangers that 
brought martyrdom to many, entered imperishably into the building of the Southwest. 

Cartier, like Columbus, planted a cross on the St. Lawrence, and read from the Gospels 
to the wondering natives. Champlain brought Recollet friars, one of whom pushed as far 
westward as Georgian Bay. The Recollets were reinforced, and for a time replaced, by 
the better-equipped Jesuits. The French from the first made friends with the Indians. 
Here, too, there was conflict between the traders and the priests, but it was over the de- 
bauching of the Indians with liquor and robbing them in trade. 

History knows no more stirring record of sustained, self-sacrificing devotion than that 
contained in the annual Relations by the Jesuits of their experience as missionaries to the 
Indians of New France. Misunderstandings of their teaching and of their intentions, and 
hostilities incident to the feud between the Hurons and the implacable Iroquois, caused 
some of them to be subjected to horrible torture and a martyr’s death. Jean de Brebeuf 
and Isaac Jogues, to name only two of many, hold rightful place, not only in the annals of 
the chinch for whose Lord they gave their lives, and in the history of the two nations that 
now dwell in amity to the north and south of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence, but 
upon the list of those whose dauntless valor, exercised in the interest of peace and good 
will, reveals in undying glory the heroism of which the human race is capable. 

From the St. Lawrence the Jesuits penetrated the forests about Lake Superior and 
Lake Michigan, and passed down the Mississippi valley, where centers of Catholic influ- 
ence were established at Kaskaskia, St. Louis, and New Orleans. Claude Allouez, Jacques 
Marquette, and their fellow missionaries, prepared the way for Peter Gibault and other 
French priests who helped to win* the Northwest Territory for the American Revolu- 
tionists, and to make the Louisiana Purchase a loyal part of the United States. » 

The early Catholic missions did not greatly influence the religious development of the 
colonies which, by the adoption of the Constitution, became the United States of America. 
This was due, not to lack of success, but to the changing international fortunes which 
made England, rather than Spain or France, the dominant power in North America. The 
permanent results of these missions are seen in the strength of the Catholic Church in 
the French-speaking areas of Canada, in the southwestern portions of the United States, in 
Mexico and the Spanish-American countries. 

x — 2 11 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 
ca. 1446-1506, CHRIST— BEARER 
On the map drawn in 1500 by Juan de 
la Cosa, fellow voyager of Christopher 
Columbus, appears this representation 
of Columbus as the Christ-bearer. There 
was a “mystery,” wrote Ferdinand Co- 
lumbus, about his father’s name and 
surname, for in them “is foretold and 
expressed the wonder he performed.” 
“Christopher” means “Christ-bearer”; 
the legend was that St. Christopher won 
the name by carrying upon his shoulders 
across a turbulent river a child who re- 
vealed himself, finally, to be the Christ. 
So Christopher Columbus “went over 
safe himself, and his company, that those 
Indian nations might become citizens 
and inhabitants of the Church trium- 
phant in heaven.” “Columbus” means 
“ dove”; we may say he was true Colum- 
bus, for as much as he conveyed the 
grace of the Holy Ghost into that new 
world which he discovered, showing those 
people who knew him not which was 
God’s beloved Son, as the Holy Ghost 
did in the figure of a dove at St. John’s 
baptism. 


THE FRIENDLY INTEREST 
OF THE FRIARS 

While royal commissions of ecclesiastics, 
scientists and mariners judged his plan 
to be worthless, Columbus found counsel 
and aid in the friendship of three friars, 
Antonio de Marchena, a Franciscan versed 
in astronomy, Diego de Deza, prior of 
the Dominican convent at Salamanca and 
professor of theology in the University 
there, and Juan Perez, guardian of the 
Franciscans at Santa Maria de la Rabida 
near Palos. Deza was tutor to the young 
Prince Juan, and Perez had been father 
confessor to Queen Isabella. The influ- 
ence of the former helped to induce the 
Spanish sovereigns to postpone decision, 
rather than to reject Columbus’ proposal. 
It was Perez who captured the imagina- 
tion of the Queen and gained her support 
for the enterprise* Fittingly, Palos was 
chosen as the port of departure; and 
Perez could thus hear the intrepid voy- 
ager’s confession and invoke upon him 
the divine benediction, before he set sail 
at sunrise, August S, 1492. 



2 Father Perez J Blessing Columbus Before Mis Departure from Palos, from the original 
painting fcy Luigi Oregon (1819-83), in the University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Tr ufliftT 1 ?- 
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A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
REPRESENTATION OF 
THE DIVINE GUIDANCE 
OF COLUMBUS 
Reflection upon the career 
of Columbus has ever issued, 
except for those who have no 
god but luck, in the thought 
that it was providential. Chang- 
ing in content and form have 
been the meanings attached to 
that term by the theologies of 
different groups and generations. 

Here is a pictorial representation 
from a book published in 1590. 

Columbus bears aloft the stand- 
ard of the crucified Christ, while 
his ship is drawn forward by the 
favoring spirits of the deep and 
its monsters manifest welcome. 

Even pagan Neptune is in the picture, standing at attention while the new 4 ‘High- Admiral of the Ocean-Sea” 
goes by. The inspiration and guidance of the Holy Spirit are symbolized by the dove upon the ship’s bow- 
sprit. 

PLANTING THE CROSS IN THE WESTERN WORLD 
This piece of twentieth-century sculpture represents a thought that was often in the mind of Columbus 
himself. Like most men concerned with great and far-reaching matters, he was a man of deep religious faith, 
keenly conscious of his dependence upon God. He believed himself, moreover, to be fulfilling a God-given 

mission. His expression of this faith recurs 
constantly in his Journal and letters. He 
rejoiced in the docility of the Indians, be- 
cause he foresaw “coming to salvation so 
many souls of people hitherto lost.” He 
dedicated the gold he was so sure he would 
find, to the conquest of Jerusalem and 
the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre. In 
the period of discouragement which fol- 
lowed his being sent back to Spain in 
chains by Bobadilla, he wrote in terms 
of fervid exaltation: “In the execution 
of my enterprise to India, human reason, 
mathematics and charts availed me 
nothing. The design was simply ac- 
complished as the prophet Isaiah had 
predicted. Before the end of the world, 
all the prophecies must be fulfilled, the 
gospel be preached all over the earth, 
and the holy city restored to the Church. 
Our Lord wishes to do a miracle by my 
voyage to India. It was necessary to 
hasten his purpose, because, according 
to my calculations, there remain only 
one hundred and fifty years to the end 
of the world.” 
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COLUMBUS TAKES 
POSSESSION OF 
HISPANIOLA 
It was Columbus’ custom 
to erect a wooden cross 
in the New World “as an 
indication,” he wrote, 
“that your Highnesses 
possess the country, and 
principally for a token 
of Jesus Christ our Lord, 
and the honour of Chris- 
tianity.” His Journal 
reveals a strange combi- 
nation of motives : the 
desire to convert the 
natives to the Christian 
religion, willingness to 
exploit them in the pur- 
suit of his own purposes, 
and the longing to find 
gold. ‘‘These people 
have no religion, neither 
are they idolators, but 

are a very gentle race, without the knowledge of any iniquity. . . . They have a knowledge that there is a 
God above, and are firmly persuaded that we come from heaven. They very quickly learn such prayers as 
we repeat to them, and also to make the sign of the cross. Your Highnesses should therefore adopt the reso- 
lution of converting them to Christianity, in which enterprise I am of opinion that a very short space of time 
would suffice to gain to our holy faith multitudes of people, and to Spain great riches and immense dominions, 
with all their inhabitants; there being, without doubt, in these countries vast quantities of gold. 



THE RISEN CHRIST 
AND THE KING OF 
SPAIN 

This curious woodcut is on 
the title-page of a pamphlet 
published in 1497, containing 
a German translation of Co- 
lumbus’ letter to the royal 
Treasurer, Luis de Santangel, 
announcing his discovery. It 
represents the risen Christ 
appearing to the King of Spain 
and his entourage. Christ is 
pointing to the wound in his 
hand; and the King also 
points toward it, to show that 
he comprehends the allusion 
and acknowledges its truth. 
The explanation of the picture 
is that the King, in his deal- 
ings with Columbus, had been 
a doubting Thomas, but is 
now convinced. 
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CHAMPLAIN’S SKETCH OF THE 
PUNISHMENT OF INDLVNS 
Columbus greatly admired the Indians, whom he described 
as “a loving, uncovetous people, docile in all things: they 
love their neighbors as themselves, and they have the 
sweetest and gentlest way of talking in the world, and al- 
ways with a smile.” On the day that he first met them, 

October 12, 1492, he wrote in his Journal that he “perceived 
that they could be much more easily converted to our holy 
faith by love than by force.” But force soon prevailed. In 
1503, the Spanish sovereigns directed Nicholas de Ovando, 
then Governor, to compel the Indians to work, to attend 
and hear Mass, and to receive instruction in the faith; yet 
added that he was to compel them to do these things “as 
free persons, for so they are.” Indians were gathered in 
villages and “put under protectors (encomenderos) , who 
were obliged to teach and protect them, and were empowered 
to exact their labor, though for pay and as free men. This 
provision contained the essence of the encomienda system, 
which was designed to protect and civilize the native, as 
well as to exploit him. But there was always danger that the former aim would yield to the latter, and, con- 
trary to royal will, the condition of the natives fast became one of practical slavery.” — Bolton and Mar- 
shall, The Colonization of North America lb ( J2-l7S3 , p. 22. This drawing was made by Champlain, in 
1599-1601, when he visited the West Indies and saw the Spanish system at work. 



7 Punishment of Indians, from the original drawing by Samuel 
de Champlain (1567-1635), m the John Carter Brown Library, 
Providence, R I 


MESSENGERS FROM THE REALMS OF BLISS 
The Indi ans of Hispaniola (Hayti) were fast reduced in numbers because of the new diseases which the 
white man brought and the new mode of life which his coming forced upon them. Spanish masters were 
frequently cruel and enforced labor in the mines was crushing to an undeveloped people. Ovando asked 
authority to bring Indians from other islands “ in order that they might enjoy the preaching and political 
customs” of Hispaniola. “Besides,” he added, “they might assist in getting gold, and the K i n g be much 
served.” The King gave permission, and in 1509 ordered the Governor to “provide for the mines as many 
Indians as may be requisite.” One of the first islands to suffer from this policy was San Salvador, the first 
land visited by Columbus, and by him named for the Savior. The Spaniards entrapped its inhabitants by 
announcing themselves as messengers from heaven, sent to convey them to the regions of eternal bliss, where 
their forefathers and beloved dead now dwelt and longed to welcome them. The Indians flocked eagerly 
upon the ships, which bore them, not to heaven, but to the hell of slavery. In five years, forty thousand 
deluded natives were carried from other islands to Hispaniola. 
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BARTOLOMfi DE LAS CASAS, 1474-1506, 
“PROTECTOR OF THE INDIANS” 
Many Spaniards in the West Indies opposed the 
encomiencla system on moral grounds. The most 
aggressive of these was Bartolome de las Casas, 
who had been with Columbus on his third voyage 
and had settled in Hispaniola with Ovando in 
1502. He became a priest in 1510, and in the 
next year he went to Cuba and was himself as- 
signed an encomienda of Indians, by whose labor 
he began to grow rich. He became convinced that 
the whole system was iniquitous, and began to 
preach against it, having first renounced his own 
connection with it. With a Dominican, Father 
Antonio Montesino, Las Casas journeyed to 
Spain to lay the sufferings of the Indians before 
the King, By Cardinal Ximenes he was appointed 
“Protector of the Indians,” and he devoted the 
remainder of his life to their service. He secured 
from Charles V laws to alleviate their condition, 
and providing that encomiendas should be abol- 
ished on the death of the present holders. These 
law’s were strenuously opposed, until they were in 
part repealed. They W’ere much evaded ; in Peru 
the attempt to enforce them led to bloodshed. 
Las Casas continued his tireless efforts until his 
death at the age of ninety-two. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE INDIES 
Las Casas had the faults which are often characteristic of reform- 
ers. He was impatient, passionate in remonstrance, and inclined, 
for the sake of the good ends he sought, to overstate the abuses 
against which he protested. He thus aroused resentment, and some 
even who sympathized wdth his purposes deprecated his methods. 

In 1541 he wrote a bold, stir- 
ring account of what had hap- 
pened in the West Indies, for 
presentation to Charles V and 
his ministers. Eleven years 
later it was published, all 
names of guilty “tyrants” be- 
ing omitted. It was trans- 
lated into several languages, 
and helped to make the name 
of Spain a byword for cruelty 
throughout Europe. In 1550 
Las Casas met in public de- 
bate Dr. Juan Sepulveda, who 
had written an elaborate « 
argument to prove the law- vme * 1552 

fulness of waging war against the natives of the New World. In a 
private letter, Sepulveda afterward described him as “most subtle, 
12 de Ti i^" ^tf$ l Rertonum fnSiclrum most vigilant, and most fluent, compared with whom the Ulysses of 
a f^mT sdam Homer was inert and stuttering.” 





10 Father Bartolome de las Casas, from the original painting by Felix 
Perra in the National Museum, City of Mexico 
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HATHUEY’S DEFIANCE 
A typical account by Las Casas is 
the story of Hathuey, Indian cacique 
of part of Cuba. He was informed 
by spies of the conduct of the Span- 
iards. Calling his people together, 
he displayed a basket of gold. 
“Here/’ he said, “is the god whom 
they serve, and after whom they go; 
wherefore let us make to him here 
a festival and dances, so that when 
they come, he may tell them to do 
us no harm.” When the dances were 
done, Hathuey said that they should 
not keep the god of the Christians 
anywhere, “for even if it were in 
their entrails it would be torn out.” 
So they threw the gold into the river. 
In 1511 the “population and pacifi- 
cation” of Cuba began in Hathuey ’s 
territory. He was captured and 
sentenced to be burned. At the 



13 Hathuey Declines to Enter Heaven, from an engraving In the Latin edition of Bar- 
tolome de las Casas, NarraLioJtegwnum Indtcarum per Hisyanos Quosdam devastatarum veris- 
slma, Frankfort, 1598 


stake a friar exhorted him to be baptized and become a Christian, as he would then go to heaven. He in- 
quired whether there would be any Spaniards in heaven, and when he was told that there would be some, 
he replied that he had no desire to go to that place. 



14 Death of Father Juan de Segura, d. Feb, 8, 1571, from an engraving 
Melch. Kttsell after a drawing by Carl Screta (1604-74), in M. Tarn 
Societas Jesu MUttans, Prague, 1675 
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MARTYRS OF THE CROSS 
In 1536 Spanish colonists in Guatemala mockingly 
dared Las Casas to “try with words only to bring 
the Indians to the true faith.” He agreed to con- 
vert the inhabitants of a yet unconquered prov- 
ince, known as the Land of War, if the Governor 
would forbid all other Spaniards to enter the 
territory for a period of five years, and would 
promise not to extend to it the encomienda sys- 
tem. Before the time had elapsed, he had suc- 
ceeded; and the region bore a new name — Vera 
Paz, the Land of True Peace. Fray Luis Cancer, 
Las Casas’ associate in this enterprise, believed 
that he could win the natives of Florida in the 
same way. But he landed where memories of 
De Soto still rankled, and the Indians slew him 
and his fellow friars without mercy. There were 
others who, like him, counted not their lives a 
great thing, and suffered martyrdom as mission- 
aries of the cross — Father Juan de Padilla in 
New Mexico; Father Pedro Martinez in Florida; 
Father Louis de Quiros, Father Juan de Segura 
in Virginia; Fathers Pedro de Corpa, Bias Rodri- 
guez, and Michael Aufion in Guale, which was 
later Georgia; Father Francisco Saeta in Sonora; 
Father Alonzo Terreros in Texas; Father Luis 
Jay me in California, and many more. 
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15 Francisco Pareja Teaching Christianity to the Indians, from a woodcut Cathrcumo, En Lnioua Castclluna, Y 
Timuquana, Mexico, 1612, m the New York Historical Society 


SUCCESS OF MISSIONS IN MEXICO 

The largest share in the early work of Christian missions to the Indians was undertaken by the Franciscans. 
Of eighty-six priests, who here met martyrdom in the service of Christ, sixty -five were of this order. Three 
Franciscan friars from Belgium established the first mission in Mexico. In 1523 one of these, Pierre Van 
den Moere, better known as Fray Pedro de Gante, opened a school for Indian boys, which he conducted for 
nearly half a century. These first missionaries were soon reinforced by many of their own order; and other 
orders followed. The friars achieved substantial success in Mexico. The report of the miraculous appearance 
of the Virgin to an Indian near Mexico City resulted in the beginning of pilgrimages to the shrine of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, who is represented as a gentle-faced Indian woman, and venerated as the patroness of 
the Indian. The missionaries learned hieroglyphic writing and used it for instruction in Christian doctrine; 


and they taught 
trades and arts to 
the natives. They 
succeeded in mak- 
ing Christianity, the 
religion of an in- 
vader, appear to the 
natives to be not 
exotic, but in part 
at least indigenous, 
and in persuading 
them to accept it. 
Schools and colleges 
began to multiply. 
The University of 
Mexico was founded 
in 1551 and formally 
opened in 1558, 
The missionary or- 
ders advanced from 
Mexico City until 
they had brought 
the frontier of New 
Spain to California 
and Texas. 
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18 From the original illustration, 1750( 9 ), by 
Pablo do la Punsima Concepcion Beaumont, 
in the New York Public Library 


FRIAR BEAUMONT’S PICTURES OF THE WORK 
OF THE MISSIONARIES 

These contemporary sketches of the early work of the Franciscans 
in Mexico were made by Friar Pablo dc la Purisima Concepcion Beau- 
mont, in illustration of his manuscript Cronica dc la Provincia de los 
Santos Apostates San Pedro y San Pablo de Michoacan. One shows two 
missionaries meeting a native king and his three wives. Beneath 
the other group of sketches is a notation, which states that it portrays 
4 ‘the missionary fathers at work in the vineyard of the Lord” among 
the friendly Indians, preaching and baptizing. They were “fighting 
at the same time with the demons” for the souls of their hearers. 
They were helped in this good work by the “faithful and fervent” 
General Nafluma, who appears at the head of a band of converts. 

MISSIONS IN FLORIDA AND GEORGIA 
The ill-fated attempt of the Dominican, Fray Luis Cancer, to convert 


the warlike Indians of Florida was followed, ten years later, by an effort of other Dominicans, associated with 


Tristan de Luna’s unsuccessful expedition. 


In response to the appeal of Menendez de Aviles, founder of 


St. Augustine, who finally succeeded in establishing Spanish 
colonies in Florida, Jesuits came in 1566 and 1568. Some 
suffered martyrdom, and others were forced by the opposition 
of the Indians to abandon their missions in 1570. The Fran- 
ciscans in 1573 began labors which, in spite of interruption by 
an Indian revolt in 1597 which cost the lives of a number of 
priests, resulted in the establishment of a chain of missions 
along the coasts which now belong to Florida, Georgia, and 
South Carolina, and later, groups of missions in various parts 
of the interior. The Bishop of Cuba, making in 1606 the first 
episcopal visitation on the soil of what was to become the 
United States, confirmed one thousand and seventy Indian 
neophytes at four missions in Guale, now Georgia. Father 
Francisco Pareja, missionary at San Juan, and afterward 
guardian of the Convent of the Immaculate Conception at 
St. Augustine, wrote tliree catechisms, a manual for confes- 
sion, and other works, including a grammar, in the language 
of the Indians. The first of his Indian catechisms was printed 
in Mexico in 1612. In the second quarter of the seventeenth 
century from thirty to fifty Franciscan friars were serving the 
Florida missions, and the Christian Indians are said to have 
numbered thirty thousand. In 1655 the Governor urged that 
Florida be made an episcopal see. But this prosperity came 
to an end, and most of the missions were abandoned later. 
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19 Title-page of Francisco Pareja, Caihecismo, a catechism 
In the Spanish and TlmuQuana Indian [languages, Mexico, 
1612, from the original in the New York (Historical Society 
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THE MEANING OF 
THE MISSIONS ON 
THE FRONTIER 
The missions throughout New 
Spain were more than an 
evangelizing agency. Con- 
ducted chiefly by Franciscans, 
Dominicans, and Jesuits, 
whose motive was definitely 
and consistently religious, 
they were yet agencies of 
the state as well as of the 
church. Realizing the failure 
of the encomienda system, 
which led to the exploita- 
tion of the Indians, Spain 
soon came to rely upon the missions for the civilizing of the frontier. The meager stipends of the mission- 
aries were in many cases paid by the Government. They were not only to convert the Indians to the Chris- 
tian faith, but to teach, train, and discipline them in the rudiments of civilization. The law was that in ten 
years the Indians of each new station were to be made self-supporting, the common mission lands distributed, 
the churches turned over to the secular clergy, and the missionaries were then to move on to another frontier 
post. This law was based, however, upon experience with the more highly developed native peoples of Mexico 
and Peru; and it was found that a longer period of tutelage was needed for the more barbarous tribes of the 
north. 


Fort Marcy and the Parroquia, from a drawing by Lieut J W. Abert, in Lieut Col W H 
Emory, Notes of a Military Reconnaissance , Washington, 1848 


MISSIONS IN NEW MEXICO 

An exploration of New Mexico in 1539 by a Franciscan friar. Fray Marcos of Nice, led to Coronado’s expedi- 
tion. Father Juan de Padilla, who remained thereafter to establish a mission, met death at the hands of 
hostile Indians in 1542. In 1581 another attempt was made by a Franciscan lay brother, Augustine Rod* 
riguez; but he and the two friars accompanying him were killed. Onate in 1598 succeeded in establishing 
the Spanish power in New Mexico, and missions were organized by the Franciscans in the principal pueblos. 
Father Geronimo de Zarate Salmeron, in eight years service, 1618-26, at Jemez, baptized six thousand 
five hundred and fifty-six Indians, besides many more at three other pueblos which he served; and he wrote 
a catechism in their language. Fray Alonso de Benavides, custodian of the New Mexico missions, reported 
to the King of Spain in 1630 that eighty thousand Indians had been baptized, and that friars were at work in 
twenty-five missions, serving ninety pueblos. A revolt against Spanish rule took place fifty years later. 
Twenty-one missionaries were slain by the Indians, and three hundred and eighty others were killed, men, 
women and children. A determined effort was made to extirpate Christianity. But by the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the territory had been reconquered; and the missions were reestablished. 



21 Ruins of a Mission near J€mex, New Mexico, from a drawing by R. H. Kern in James H. Simpson, 
Journal of a Military Reconnaissance, Philadelphia, 1852 
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ANTONIO MARGIL, 1655-1726, FOUNDER OF 
MISSIONS IN TEXAS 

After earlier attempts of the Franciscans to establish missions in 
Texas had been balked by the failure of the Government to cooperate 
with them effectively , the decision, reached m 171,5, that the territory 
must be occupied as a defense against French incursions from Louisiana, 
opened the way to the friars. The field was assigned to missionaries 
from the College of the Holy Cross at Queretaro, who were directed by 
Father Isidor Felis de Espinosa, and from the College of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe at Zacatecas, led by Father Antonio Margil. They were 
welcomed by the Asinai Indians. The missions grew slowly but sub- 
stantially, in spite of interruptions and hardships at various times, due 
to lack of full cooperation on the part of the Government, or to wars 
with the French, or to raids by the Apaches and other hostile tribes. 
Father Margil was a man of unusual ability, who had rendered notable 
service for over thirty years in Mexico, Nicaragua, and Guatemala, 
and now, at an age when most men think of retiring from active service, 
gave six years to the arduous and dangerous work of organizing and 
upbuilding missions on the Texas frontier. 



22 Father Antonio Margil, from an engraving 
in Vida Portentosa del Americano Sevten- 
tnonal Apostol E l V P. Fr. Antonio Margil 
De Jesus, Mexico, 1763 


EUSEBIO FRANCISCO KINO, 1644-1711, MISSIONARY, RANCHMAN, 
, AND EXPLORER 


Father Eusebius Kuhn, Austrian Jesuit, refused a professorship of mathematics in the University of Ingol- 
stadt to come to America to minister to the Indians. Taking the name of Francis in honor of St. Francis 

Xavier, he was known by the 
Spaniards as Eusebio Francisco 
Kino. In 1687 he founded, and 
for twenty-four years made his 
headquarters, the mission of 
Nuestra Senora de los Dolores in 
Pimeria Alta, now northern So- 
nora. From this base he made 
more than fifty journeys, some of 
a thousand miles, in exploration, 
settlement and administration of 
his territory. Not only a mission- 
ary and a church builder, he was a successful ranchman and an explorer and geographer. Tireless in the 
saddle, he pushed north to the Gila River and west to the Colorado. Fourteen of Kino’s journeys were 



in exploration of what is now Arizona, 
where in 1700 he founded the mission of 
San Xavier del Bac, near the present site 
of Tucson. He did not fear to travel the 
Devil’s Highway, where many less skil- 
ful pioneers have since perished of thirst. 
Beginning with a few cattle furnished him 
by older missions, he established at least 
nineteen stock ranches to provide for the 
material and economic needs of his people. 
These so prospered that he was able in 
one year to give seven hundred head of 
cattle to San Xavier del Bac, and to send 
a like number to Father Salvatierra at 
Loreto in Lower California. 
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JUAN MARIA DE SALVATIERRA, 1644-1717 
In 1683-85, Kino had endeavored to establish missions among the 
Indians of Lower California, but the enterprise was abandoned 
because of a prolonged drought, lack of supplies, and failure of 
Governmental support. In 1691, he proposed to Father Juan 
Maria de Salvatierra, then visiting him, that it be tried again; 
and promised cooperation from his own missions in Pimeria Alta, 
with their “lands so pleasant, so rich, so fertile, and able so easily 
to lend aid to the scanty lands of California.” In 1697 Salvatierra 
began the work thus planned (see Vol. I, No. 735). Kino doubted 
the common belief that California was an island, and was eager 
to find a route for overland communication with Salvatierra. In 
1701 they journeyed together to the head of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia; and in the next year Kino explored the Colorado from the 
Gila to the Gulf, proving the falsity of the current notion. In 
1767 King Charles III ordered all Jesuits to be expelled from the 
dominions of Spain. The missions in Lower California w r ere placed 
in charge of the Dominicans, and the projected missions in Upper 
California were assigned to the Franciscans. 

JUNIPERO SERRA, 1713-1784, FOUNDER OF CALIFORNIA MISSIONS 
The hero of the settlement of “Upper” or “New” California was Junipero Serra, a Franciscan friar who had 
given up a professorship of philosophy in Europe to become a missionary. Though fifty-five years old, he 
journeyed overland with Governor Portola, and arrived in San Diego on June 30, 1769. Two weeks later 
he dedicated his first mission, San Diego de Alcala. In the following year he built San Carlos mission near 
Monterey, which was his headquarters for the fourteen crowded years that remained to him. Nine of the 
twenty-one missions of the Franciscans in California were founded by Serra. He was greatly beloved by 
the Indians and by his associates, even by the soldiers of the Spanish presidios. “Love God,” was his habitual 
greeting. Quite aside from the legends that have grown about his name, “the real Serra was indeed a 
remarkable man. . . . He possessed the traits which were most needed in the pioneer. He was an . . . un- 
selfish, single-minded missionary. He subordinated everything, and himself most of all, to the demands of 
his evangelical task as he understood it. Withal, his administration as Father-President was so sound and 
his grasp of the needs of the province so clear that he was able to exercise a greater authority than would or- 
dinarily have been permitted.” — Charles E. Chapman, A History of California: The Spanish Period, p. 353. 




25 Juan Mana de Salvatierra, from E. P. Francisco 
Zavier Alegre. Hlstoria de la Compama de Jesu, Mex- 
ico, 1842, in the Library of Congress, Washington 
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28 Site of the Yuma Massacre, 1781, from John R. Bartlett, Personal Narrative of Explora- 

tions, Vol I, New York, 1854 


FRANCISCO GARCES, 1738-1781, EXPLORER, MISSIONARY, AND MARTYR 
An explorer whose achievements were of great importance for the advance of the frontier, and a missionary 
whose devotion met the supreme test, was Father Francisco Garces, who, when the missions of the Jesuits 
in the north were taken over by the Franciscans, was placed in charge of San Xavier del Bac, which had 
been founded by Kino. Entering upon his ministry there in June, 1768, he soon began a series of journeys 
much like those of the indefatigable earlier pioneer. The third of these, in 1771, carried him through the 
territory west of the Colorado River. In 1774 he accompanied de Anza on the memorable journey which 
established what Kino had so much desired to find, an overland route through desert and mountain from 
Sonora to Upper California. In 1775-76, with only three Indian companions, he traveled for nearly eleven 
months, exploring the interior of California as far north as the vicinity of Bakersfield and Tulare Lake. He 
carried a canvas containing on the one side a picture of the Virgin and the Child Jesus, and on the other side 
a portrayal of a condemned soul in hell. This he would unfold and explain wherever he stopped. His diary 
records that on this journey he visited nine nations of Indians, numbering in all twenty-four thousand five 
hundred people. In 1779 he settled among the Yuma Indians, at the junction of the Gila and Colorado rivers, 
where he attempted to establish missions. But his work was greatly hindered by the delay, lack of judgment, 
vacillation, and neglect of the Commandant-General, Teodoro de Croix. In 1781 the Indians, enraged by 
various acts of the Spanish soldiers and colonists, attacked the settlements. Father Garces and his fellow 
friars were martyred in the ensuing massacre. 


FERMlN FRANCISCO DE 
LASUfiN, ca. 1720-1803, 
PRESIDENT OF CALIFORNIA 
MISSIONS 

The brilliant success of Fermin Fran- 
cisco de Lasuen during five years as 
sole missionary at Borja, the most diffi- 
cult station in Lower California, led to 
his selection in 1773 for service in Upper 
California. Here he was placed in 
charge of San Diego mission. In 1785 
he succeeded Serra as Father-President. 
He founded nine more missions, among 
these Santa Barbara, for which the site 
had been chosen by Father Serra shortly 
before his death. He strongly fostered the training of the Indians in the mechanical arts as well as in agri- 
culture and stock-raising; and brought from New Spain carpenters, smiths, masons and other artisans to 
teach them, 



1865, In the Collections of the University of California 
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THE SECULARIZATION OF THE MISSIONS 

In 1834, the twenty-one missions of California were directing the activities of fifteen thousand four hundred 
Indians, who herded one hundred and fifty -one thousand four hundred cattle, sixteen thousand horses and 
mules and one hundred and forty thousand sheep, hogs and goats, and harvested one h un dred and twenty- 
three thousand bushels of grain, besides laboring in orchards and gardens and at wine press, loom, tannery, 
shop, and forge. In August of that year a decree of “secu- 
larization” was signed; and ten years later a proclamation 
authorized the rental or sale of the missions and such re- 
maining lands as had not been distributed to the Indians or 
appropriated by land-grabbers and dishonest officials. The 
Government of the United States, which gained control of 
California in 1848, restored the mission buildings, with en- 
vironing lands, to the church. There were about one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand Indians in California in the days of 
Serra; but there are not more than fifteen thousand now. 


CHAMPLAIN BRINGS MISSIONARIES 
TO NEW FRANCE 

In 1534 Cartier, explorer of the St. Lawrence, erected a cross 
thirty feet high on the western shore of its gulf. At Hoch- 
elaga (Montreal) he read to the Indians, who welcomed him 
and his followers as gods, the opening verses of the Gospel 
of St. John and the account of the suffering and crucifixion 
of Christ. Champlain, colonizer and real founder of New 
France, took more effective measures for the conversion of 
the natives, who were living, he said, “like brute beasts, 
without faith, without law, without religion, without God.” 
In 1615 he brought to Quebec four gray-clad friars of the 
Recollets, a branch of the Franciscans. One of these, Father 
Joseph Le Caron, pushed westward with the Huron Indi ans 
whom he met at Montreal, and preceded Champlain to their 
towns on Georgian Bay, where they built for the missionaries 
a chapel. Here Le Caron erected a simple altar, and on 
August 12, 1615, after Champlain had joined him, celebrated 
the first Mass in the country of the Hurons. 
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Title-page ol the original In the New York Public 
Library 
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THE COMING OF THE JESUITS 
In 1625 the Recollets welcomed reinforcement by the black- 
gowned Jesuits, who were not, like themselves, a mendicant order, 
dependent upon alms for support. The work of both groups was 
interrupted by the brief English occupation of 1629-32; and only 
the Jesuits returned. Under Father Paul Le Jeune, 1591-1664, 
their first Superior, and his successors, the number of missionaries 
steadily increased; and they were dispatched, singly or by twos, 
to the Indian settlements — to the Hurons around Georgian Bay, 
to the Algonquins north of the Ottawa, to the Abenakis in Maine 
and Acadia, to the Iroquois south of the St. Lawrence, and to the 
Chippewas, Ottawas, Illinois, and other tribes of the upper Lakes 
and the Mississippi valley. They were required to report annually 
a written journal of their doings; and each year, from 1632 to 
1673, the Superior made up a narrative, or Relation , of the most 
important events which had occurred, sometimes quoting and 
sometimes summarizing the individual journals upon which it was 
based. The Relations were printed in Paris and awakened great 
interest in the missions. 

TEACHING BY PICTURES 

It was difficult to teach the Indians even the simplest articles of 
the Catholic faith. Their language contained no equivalents for 
the terms in which these were wont to be expressed; and now and 
then some Indian of whom the priests inquired, would mislead the good fathers with scurrilous and obscene 
phrases. It was hard to make heaven appear attractive. “Do they hunt in heaven, or make war, or go to 
feasts?” asked one. “No,” replied the missionary. “Then I will not go; it is not good to be lazy.” “Heaven 
may be a good place for the French,” said another; “but I want to be among Indians.” It was natural, 
therefore, for the priests to dwell much upon the pains of hell, which their hearers could more readily under- 
stand. “You do good to your friends,” said Father Le Jeune to an Algonquin chief, “and you bum your 
enemies. God does the same.” Writing to his superior in Paris, Le Jeune asked for more and better pictures 
to be sent for use in the missions. “These holy representations are half the instruction that can be given to 

the Indians. I wanted some 
pictures of hell and souls in 
perdition, and a few were sent 
us on paper; but they are too 
confused. The devils and the 
men are so mixed up, that one 
can make out nothing without 
particular attention. If three, 
four, or five devils were painted 
tormenting a soul with differ- 
ent punishments — one apply- 
ing fire, another serpents, 
another tearing him with pin- 
cers, and another holding him 
fast with a chain — this would 
have a good effect, especially 
if everything were made dis- 
tinct, and misery, rage and 
desperation appeared plainly 
in his face.” 

Baron de La Hontan Showing a Painting of God to the Indians, from Baron de 
La Hontan, Nouveaux Voyages , VoL HI, La Haye, 1703 



RELATION 
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Title-page of the original In the 
New York Public Library 
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JEAN DE BREBEUF, 15BHW9, MISSIONARY TO THE HURONS 
Father Jean de Brebeuf, scion of an ancient Norman family, tall and strong of body, keen-minded and 
great-hearted, was missionary to the Hurons from 1020 till his death. His work was interrupted for a time 
by the English occupation; but in 1034, at Iliontahira, near Thunder Bay, he organized the greatest of the 
Indian missions of New France. Drought and pestilence, after a year or two, awakened the apprehension 
of the Hurons, who attributed these to the magical powers of the black-robed visitors. The eagerness of the 
Jesuits to baptize dying children cast suspicion upon them. The report spread that they had concealed in 
their houses a corpse which was infecting the country — the result of some Indian’s misunderstanding of 
what they sought to teach him concerning the body of Christ in the Eucharist. The pictures of the Last 
Judgment were regarded by some as portrayals of the intention of the missionaries to destroy the people. 
A great council of the Huron nations was held in August, 1637, at which only the courage and resourcefulness 
of Brebeuf and his companions sufficed to save their lives. 

THE MARTYRDOM OF BREBEUF 
In 1640, while attempting to initiate a mission in the 
Neutral Nation, Father Brebeuf beheld in the sky a great 
cross that slowly approached over the forests toward the 
lands of the Iroquois. When his companions asked him 
how large it was, he answered, “Large enough to crucify 
us all.” In 1049 his crucifixion came. Captured with 
Father Gabriel Lalemant, his associate, when the Iroquois 
sacked the Huron towns of St. Louis and St. Ignace, he 
was tortured by every method that savage minds could 
devise. Boiling water was poured over his naked body 
three times, in derision of baptism. A collar of hatchets, 
heated red-hot, was hung about his neck; a belt of bark, 
filled with pitch and resin, was fastened around his waist 
and set afire. Enraged because he did not cry out in 
pain, but continued to exhort his fellow captives, they 
cut off his lips and tongue and thrust a hot iron down his 
throat. They cut strips of flesh from his legs and arms, 
and devoured them before his eyes. Finally one cut out 
his heart and ate it, while others drank his blood, in the 
hope that it might make them as courageous as he. 

* 35 Silver Bust ol Jean de Brebeuf, containing 

bis sfcuil, in the HOtel Dieu, Quebec 
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HOW THE INDIANS 
TORTURED THEIR 
CAPTIVES 

The Journal of David Picterzoon 
de Vries, Dutch voyager and mer- 
chant, published in 105,5, contains 
this picture and description: “The 
Indians put their enemies to death 
as horribly as this plate shows. 

. . . They place their foe against 
a tree or stake, and first tear all 
the nails from his fingers, and run 
them on a string, which they wear 
the same as we do gold chains. It 
is considered to the honor of any 
chief who has vanquished liis ene- 
mies, if he bite off or cut off some 
of their members, as whole fingers. 

Afterwards, the prisoner is com- 
pelled to sing and dance, entirely 
naked, before them; and finally 
when they burn the captive, they 
kill him with a slow fire, and then eat him up; the commoners eating the arms and thighs, and the chiefs 
eating the head. When these Indians fasten their enemy to the stake, he is compelled to sing, and accordingly 
begins to sing of his friends, who will avenge his death. . . . They prick his body with hot burning wood in 
different parts, till he is tormented to death. They then tear his heart out of his body, which every one eats 
a piece of, in order to embitter themselves against their enemies/’ The belief was widespread among the 
Indians that eating the flesh of an enemy would bring to the victor such desirable qualities as the vanquished 
-possessed. Ceremonial cannibalism was found in many of the tribes with whom the French came into contact. 


ISAAC JOGUES, 1607-1646, CAPTURED 
BY THE IROQUOIS 

De Vries, who left New Amsterdam in October, 1643, 
recorded in his Journal a report from Fort Orange that the 
Iroquois had captured three Frenchmen, one of whom 
was a Jesuit, and that the Dutch were trying to secure 
their release. The Jesuit was Father Isaac Jogues, for 
six years one of Brebeuf s companions in the mission to 
the Hurons. In 1641, he and Father Charles Raymbault 
had journeyed for seventeen days until they reached the 
Sault de Sainte Marie and became the first missionaries to 
preach the gospel upon the shores of Lake Superior. In 
1642, while returning from a journey to Quebec to secure 
supplies, his party was attacked by ambushed Iroquois. 
Jogues escaped them, but voluntarily surrendered when 
he saw that they had captured one of his lay companions, 
Ren6 Goupil, and some of his Huron converts. “‘Could 
I indeed,’ I said to myself, ‘abandon [them] without giving 
them the help which the Church of my God has entrusted 
to me?’ Flight seemed horrible to me. Tt must be/ 
I said in my heart, * that my body suffer the fire of earth, 
in order to deliver these poor souls from the flames of 
hell; it must die a transient death, in order to procure 
for them an eternal life! ’ ” 




36 Indians Torturing a Captive, from David Pieterzoon De Vries, Korte Historiacl, Hoorn, 1665 
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38 Torture of Father Jogues by the Indians, from an engraving by Melch. 
Kiisell after a drawing by Carl Screta in M. Tanner, Socletas Jesu MilzLans, 
Prague, 1675 


JOGUES ESCAPES FROM THE INDIANS 

William Couture, who had also escaped, likewise returned to share the fate of his friends. The savages 
tore out the captives’ nails with their teeth, gnawed their fingers, and cut off a thumb or forefinger of each. 
Couture eventually was adopted by an Indian family, and after three years was returned to the French. 
Jogues, treated as a slave, and tortured from time to time so cruelly that he longed to die, finally escaped at 
Fort Orange, with the help of Arendt Van Curler, manager of Rensselaerswyck, and Domine John Mega- 
polensis, minister of the Dutch church. Governor Kieft gave him clothes and passage on a ship, and in 
January, 1644, he reached the Jesuit College at Rennes in France. 


JOGUES RETURNS TO MEET DEATH 
All France had been stirred by the report of Jogues’ fate; and he was 
received with joy and reverence as one returned from the dead. The 
Queen desired to see him, and kissed his mangled hands. But he was 
eager to go back to his work. The Pope, by special dispensation, au- 
thorized him to celebrate the mass, notwithstanding his deformity, 
exclaiming, “It is not right that a martyr of Christ should not partake 
of his blood.” Soon after Jogues returned to Montreal, the Iroquois 
made peace with the French; and it fell to him, because of his knowledge 
of their language and customs, to go among them, first as ambassador, 
and then to found a mission. “The Mission of the Martyrs,” they 
planned to call it. Before he was chosen for this work, Jogues, knowing 
that his experience fitted him best for it, wrote to a friend: “My heart 
tells me that if I have the happiness of being employed in this mission, 
I will go and will not return; but I shall be happy if our Lord will com- 
plete the sacrifice where He has begun it, and make the little blood I 
have shed in that land the earnest of what I would give.” His prophecy 
was true. The Indians respected him as an ambassador; but they slew 
him when he returned as missionary. 
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40 Catherine Tekakwltha, 1656-80, from a portrait, 1681, hy Father Claude 
Chauchetiere, In the Church of St. Francois Xavier du Sault, Caughnawaga, 
P. Q„ Canada 


MISSIONS TO THE IROQUOIS 

The Jesuits did not despair of converting even the Iroquois, and their persistent efforts met finally with some 
success. They often found it wise to encourage converts to leave the Iroquois villages, however, for the temp- 
tations to apostasy were strong. At La Prairie, opposite Montreal, a mission colony was begun in 1669, its 
first Indian dwellers being Catherine Ganneaktena and her husband, who had endured persecution among the 
Oneidas. The settlement grew, was organized as an Iroquois town, and was named St. Francois Xavier du 
Sault. No one was permitted to take up his residence who did not renounce three things: belief in dreams, 
the changing of wives, and drunkenness. Here, in 1677, came Catherine Tekakwitha, the “Lily of the Mo- 
hawks,” whose virtues, as she sought to emulate her white sisters, the Ursulines and Hospitalieres, in whole- 
hearted devotion to God, were such that Catholics of Canada and the United States have petitioned for her 



41 FYancoia-Xavler de Laval de Montigny, 1622- 
1708, from a photogravure in possession of the pub- 
lishers 


recognition as a saint. 

THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC AMONG THE INDIANS 
Even in this Christian Iroquois colony, the priests had to 
contend with the greed of traders and the Indian appetite for 
liquor. “We have here no other demon to contend against 
than liquor and drunkenness, which make a hell of all the 
Iroquois villages. . . . The French are the cause of its giving 
us much trouble here; for, in order to strip the savages to their 
very shirts, they follow them everywhere, to make them drink 
and become intoxicated.” Frangois-Xavier de Laval de Mon- 
tigny, 1622-1708, the high-born, dauntless man who came to 
Quebec as Bishop and Vicar-Apostolic in 1659, fought the liquor 
traffic resolutely. Merchants and coureurs de bois argued that 
its prohibition would drive the trade of the Indians .into the 
hands of the English, The priests insisted that its continuance 
not only involved the robbery of the Indians by unscrupulous 
traders, but was working their ruin, in body and soul. 
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42 From the facsimile of the Prayer Book translated into Illinois by Claude Allouez, published by the 
Quebec Literary and Historical Society, Quebec, 1908, in the New York Public Library 


CLAUDE ALLOUEZ, 1622-1689, “APOSTLE TO THE WEST” 

Nineteen years passed after the visit of Jogues and Raymbault before another missionary went to the Indians 
on Lake Superior. Then Rene Menard, a veteran of twenty years service among the Hurons and Iroquois, 
was sent; but he perished in less than a year. In 1665 Claude Allouez was assigned the task, and was ap- 
pointed Vicar General in the West by Bishop Laval. He gave the rest of his life — twenty-four years — to 
unwearied travel and service in the territory later covered by the states of Wisconsin and Illinois. The letter 
announcing his death spoke of him as “a second Xavier,” and credited him with having instructed more than 
one hundred thousand Indians and baptized over ten thousand. Here are shown some pages from the prayer 
book, in the language of the Illinois, which he wrote for his colleague, Father Marquette. 


JACQUES MARQUETTE, 1637-1675, 

EXPLORER OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
Son of a wealthy and distinguished family in the ancient 
cathedral city of Laon, Jacques Marquette eagerly read 
the Relations of the Jesuit missionaries in America, 
and was fired with the ambition to become one of them. 

He joined the Society at seventeen, and twelve years 
later received the command he awaited — to embark 
for New France. His aptitude as a linguist led to his 
assignment, in 1668, to the western missions. He la- 
bored first at the Sault de Sainte Marie, then replaced 
Allouez at La Pointe du Saint Esprit, near the south- 
west comer of Lake Superior. Here traveling bands 
of Illinois told him of a great river which it henceforth 
became his ambition to explore. They invited him to 
come among them, promising to embrace Christianity 
if he would. But he cherished no illusions. “One must 
not hope that he can avoid Crosses in any of our Mis- 
sions; and the best way to live there contentedly is not 
to fear them. . . . The Illinois wish for us in order that 
we may share their miseries with them, and suffer 
eveiy imaginable hardship of barbarism. They are 
lost sheep, that must be sought for among the thickets 

and woods,” 43 Jacques Marquette, trom the original painting by J. Boyea, 

1 ixx the House o t the Immaculate Conception, Montreal 
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44 The Marquette Party Entering the Wisconsin River at The Portage, from a bronze tablet by H A 
MacNeil (1S66-), in the Marquette Building, Chicago 


JOLIET AND MARQUETTE AT THE PORTAGE ON THE WISCONSIN 
A threatened attack by the Sioux terrified the Hurons and Ottawas at La Pointe du Saint Esprit. They 
decided to move eastward, and the mission had to be abandoned. The Hurons settled on Mackinac Island, 
and here, at the mission of St. Ignace, Marquette continued his work. He wrote to his Superior that at this 
mission he found “men’s minds more gentle, more tractable, and better disposed to receive the instructions 
that are given them than in any other place. Meanwhile, I am preparing to leave it in the hands of another 
missionary, to go by Your Reverence’s order and seek toward the south sea new nations that are unknown 
to us, to teach them to know our great God, of whom they have hitherto been ignorant.” In December, 
1672, the order came, borne by Sieur Louis Joliet, whom he was to accompany in an attempt “to discover the 
south sea and the great river Mississippi.” In May they departed on their quest — down Green Bay and 
up the Fox River to the portage across to the waters of the Wisconsin, then down this river to the Mississippi. 


MARQUETTE’S LAST JOURNEY 

The explorers floated down the Mississippi to the mouth of the Arkansas. They returned by way of the 
Illinois River, which gave access to Lake Michigan by several portages. Marquette promised the Illinois 
Indians at Kaskaskia that he would come back to them, and establish a mission. After a year, when he be- 
lieved himself to have recovered from an ailment due to the hardships he had endured, he undertook the 
journey. His malady recurred, and he was forced to spend the winter in a rude hut upon the Chicago River. 
He pressed on in March, reached Kaskaskia, and preached to the people. But his strength was ebbing. He 
tried to return to St. Ignace, but died upon the eastern shores of Lake Michigan, near Ludington, May 18, 
1675. Two years later, some of the Indians to whom he had preached at La Pointe du Saint Esprit, reverently 

uncovered his body, cleansed 
and dried his bones, and car- 
ried them, with a funeral pro- 
cession of thirty canoes, to 
St. Ignace. Marquette was a 
man whose life in America was 
dominated by two motives. 
The explorer’s desire for knowl- 
edge sent him down the Mis- 
sissippi and took him, though 
weak from illness, along the 
shores of Lake Michigan. Yet 
he never lost sight of his pri- 
mary calling which was to 
minister to the Indians. 



45 Marquette Crossing the Site oi Chicago In December 2674. from the bronze tablet by H. A. 
MacNeil In the Marquette Building, Chicago 
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RECOLLET FRIARS 
WITH LA SALLE 
Jean Baptiste Talon, first 
Intendant of New France, 
brought Recollet friars 
again to Quebec in 1670; 
and when Rene-Robert Cav- 
elier, Sieur de La Salle, 
undertook his great enter- 
prise of exploration and 
establishment of trading 
posts in the West, five 
Recollets were assigned 
to his expedition — Fathers 
Gabriel de la Ribourde, 
Zenobius Membre, Louis 
Hennepin, Luke Buisset, 
and Melithon Watteau. 


Father Buisset remained at Fort Frontenac; Father Watteau was made chaplain of the post established at 
Niagara, to minister both to the French and to the neighboring Seneca Indians. The other three accompanied 
La Salle, and at Fort Crevecceur, which he built near the site of Peoria, in Illinois, erected a chapel. From 
here Father Hennepin set out to explore the upper Mississippi; was captured by the Sioux Indians; saw and 
named the Falls of St. Anthony, where Minneapolis now stands; was rescued by the coureur de hois Dulhut; 
and in 1681 returned to Fort Frontenac, to Quebec,' and to Europe. There he wrote his books, which, though 
braggart and not altogether trustworthy, were vastly popular in their day and record much that is of value 
concerning the geography and ethnography of those parts of North America which he had seen. Father de 
la Ribourde while at his devotions was slain by three wandering Kickapoo Indians. Father Membre ac- 
companied La Salle to the mouth of the Mississippi, and returned with him to France. “All we have done,” 
he wrote, “has been to see the state of these nations, and to open the way to the gospel and to missionaries. 


having baptized only two infants.” 

SEBASTIAN RALfi, 1657-1724, 
MISSIONARY TO THE ABENAKIS 
Fob thirty years Sebastian Rale ministered with 
exceptional success to the Abenakis at Nanrant- 
souak, now Norridgewock, Maine. “ I have built 
here a church which is suitable and very well 
appointed. I thought nothing ought to be spared 
either for its decoration or for the ornaments 
which are used in our holy ceremonies. Altar- 
cloths, chasubles, copes, consecrated vessels — 
everything is appropriate, and would be so es- 
teemed in our churches of Europe. I have formed 
a little brotherhood of about forty young In- 
dians, who assist at divine service, in their cas- 
socks and surplices. They have their assigned 
duties, to assist at the holy sacrifice of the mass, 
and to chant the divine office for the consecra- 
tion of the holy sacrament, and for the proces- 
sions which they make with a great concourse 
of natives, who often come from a long distance 
to attend them. You would be edified with the 
fine order which they maintain and the piety 
which they show.” 



47 From the original manuscript of Sebastian Ra 14, Abenaki Dictionary , 
in the Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE DEATH OF 
FATHER RALE 
The Abenakis were devotedly at- 
tached to Father Rale and to the 
faith he had taught them ; and they 
indignantly rejected the proposal 
of the English to send them Bibles 
and a Puritan minister. Rale's 
great influence is expressed in his 
own words: Ck If they hold a coun- 
cil, a frequent occurrence among 
the Indians, they send one of the 
principal men of the assembly to 
ask me to assist at the decision of 
their deliberations. I go as soon 
as possible to the place where the 
council is held; if I judge that they 
are taking a wise course, I approve 
it; if, on the contrary, I find any- 
thing to say against their decision, 

I declare to them my opinion, which I support by solid reasons, and they conform to it. My advice always 
shapes their resolutions.” The English recognized this fact. They believed that Rale did more than any 
other man to hold for France the territory in Maine which they claimed. They offered a reward for his cap- 
ture. Finally, in a surprise attack upon Norridgewock in 1724, he was killed — a martyr to the jealousy and 
conflicting ambitions of France and England. 

THE URSTJLINES IN NEW ORLEANS 

De Bienville, who in 1718 founded New Orleans, brought Capuchin friars in 1722, and one of these opened 
a parish school for boys. In 1727 ten Ursuline Sisters, volunteers from various convents of that order in 
France, came to New Orleans and established a convent. They opened an academy for the daughters of well- 
to-do parents, and a free day school, beginning with twenty-four pupils in the former and forty in the latter. 
They also opened a hospital, and later an orphanage. Reading, writing, arithmetic, religion, and industrial 
training constituted the curriculum of their schools. The Ursulines in New Orleans have survived all vicis- 
situdes and changes of Government. In 1824 they built a new convent in a location then removed from the 
city, but now well within its limits. Here their academy remains, a well-known center for the education of 
Catholic girls. 




48 Death of Father Rale, from the engravxm? bvD L Glover in Jared Sparks, Library 
oj American Biography, Vol 17, Boston, 1845 




CHAPTER II 


AND PURITANS 


H ENRY VIII, abjuring the authority of the Pope, made the Church of England 
an appendage of the Crown. From this subjection of church to state, of 
spiritual interests to civil authority, little groups of English citizens began to 
dissent. Through Luther, Tyndale, Calvin, and Knox they had learned to regard the 
Word of God contained in the Bible as their authority, and they began to think of a 
church as a voluntary association of believers in Christ who covenant together to walk 
in His ways. 

Relentless persecution, even unto death, did not daunt them. In December, 1620, 
one of these groups after many vicissitudes landed on the west shore of Cape Cod Bay 
where they built a settlement which they named Plymouth. Nine years later these Pil- 
grims were followed by the first of many companies of Puritans who came to settle in 
neighboring regions. They, too, fled persecution. Intending at first not to separate 
themselves from the Church of England but simply to purify their worship from what 
they deemed to be its corruptions, they became in time convinced of the truth of the 
principles of the Pilgrims, and founded churches organized in ‘'the congregational way.” 

The ideal of the Pilgrims and Puritans was a free church in a free state, both subject 
to the will of God as revealed in the Scriptures. They sought to establish a theocracy. 
One of the first ministers of the church at Hartford, Samuel Stone, commenting upon 
the regard which the people had for the competence of their ministers to interpret to 
them the will of God, said that a Congregational church was “a speaking aristocracy in 
the face of a silent democracy.” But the seeds of democracy were there, and securely 
planted in fertile soil. The Puritans of New England first learned the principles of de- 
mocracy in their church life, then in town meeting, and finally in the larger affairs of 
state and nation. 

Though the Congregational churches were never “established” as state chinches in 
the sense in which the Church of England was established, a curious interpenetration of 
church and state was characteristic of all the New England colonies except Rhode Island. 
Differing in details at various times, and in the several colonies, this general relation of 
church and state was due partly to their theocratic ideal, and partly to the difficulty of 
maintaining otherwise their precarious semi-independence of England, and conserving 
their hard-won freedom to worship God as conscience bade them. An easier age judges 
the Puritans intolerant because they would not grant to others the same freedom of wor- 
ship which they came to America to enjoy. The epithet is hardly fair, for it connotes a 
certain perversity of temper of which they cannot justly be accused. Theirs was the in- 
tolerance bred of intense conviction and of fear lest their own freedom be taken from them. 

Politically, the Puritan theocracy may be said to have ended with the annulment of 
the Massachusetts charter in 1684. Increase Mather, whose indefatigable labors secured 
for the colony an advantageous new charter, and his son, Cotton Mather, unwillingly 
witnessed the passing of the old ideal. Jonathan Edwards, mystic, theologian, and 
preacher of the Great Awakening, gave impetus to the growing idea of the complete 
separation of church and state by his insistence upon the need of conscious conversion 
and his exaltation of the church as a spiritual institution. 
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LUTHER APPEALS 
TO THE BIBLE 
Tiie Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans believed the Bible. 

The Word of God was 
their supreme authority. 

They shared in that far- 
reaching movement of the 
sixteenth century which, 
though it had manifold 
sources, found clear, ring- 
ing expression in Martin 
Luther’s protest against 
certain abuses that had 
entrenched themselves in 
the life of the Catholic 
Church. Ordered to re- 
cant, he appealed above 
Pope and Councils to the 
Bible. Excommunicated 
by the chinch, and under 

the ban of the Empire, he used a period of enforced seclusion in his castle of the Wartburg to begin the 
translation of the Bible from the original Hebrew and Greek into German. He patiently sought for words 
that would make the meaning most clear to simple folk. He succeeded so well that his translation has 
never been superseded in common use. 


Martin Luther Bejore the Diet of Worms, April 13, 1521, from an engraving bv F Nargeot, 
.London, 1862, after a painting, 1857, by Pierre Antoine Labouchere (1807-73) 


WILLIAM TYNDALE TRANSLATES THE BIBLE INTO ENGLISH 


William Tyndale, a young Cambridge scholar, undertook to 
Germany. “ Because I had perceived by experience,” he said, 
the lay-people in any truth, except the Scripture was plainly laid 
before their eyes in their mother tongue, that they might see 
the process, order and meaning of the text.” Other English 

translations of the 

Bible bad been 
from the Latin Vul- 
gate; his was the 
first from the origi- 
nal Hebrew and 
Greek. He was ac- 
cused of wilfully per- 
verting the meaning 
of the Scriptures; 
and his New Testa- 
ments were ordered 
to be burned as “un- 
true translations,” 
intended “for the 
advancement and 
setting forth of 
Luther’s abominable 
heresies.” Tyndale 
was finally con- 
demned and burned 


do for England what Luther had done for 
how that it was impossible to establish 
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William Tyndale, ca. 1492-1536, from Henry 
Holland, Heroiologia Angllca , London, 1626 


at the stake. 


52_ From toe^tocsimile edition, published bj? Francis Fry, 


Bristol, 1862, of tbe oi 
Testament, 1525 or 1526, , 
College, Bristol, England 


-- William 'tyndale. New 
the Library oi the Ba 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF PURITANISM 
Henry VIII abjured the authority of the Pope and induced 
Parliament to declare himself and his successors to be “the 
only supreme head in earth of the Church of England.” But 
it is hard to believe that this was because the Lord had opened 
his eyes. His revolt from papal authority was for political 
and personal reasons, rather than on grounds of conscience 
and religious conviction. He retained the doctrines and 
usages of the Roman Church with little change. The name 
Puritan came to be applied to an increasing group of folk who 
wished to purify or complete the reformation of the Church 
of England. Many of these were burned at the stake in the 
reign of Queen Mary, who undertook to restore Catholicism. 
Many others sought refuge on the Continent, where they 
came under the influence of John Calvin, whose system of 
church government became henceforth their model. 

JOHN KNOX, ca. 1505— 1572 
The greatest of the Puritan exiles who thus came under the 
influence of Calvin was John Knox, to whom, more than to 
any other man, Scotland owes its political and religious in- 
dividuality. Inspired by his preaching, the Protestant barons 
of Scotland entered into a covenant to “establish the most 
blessed Word of God and His congregation.” In 1560, a Confession of Faith which he had prepared was 
adopted by the Scottish parliament, and the first General Assembly of representatives of “particular kirks” 
was held. No more fearless or effective preacher ever lived. “Others sned (snipped) the branches; this man 
strikes at the root,” said his hearers. “Think ye,” said Mary Queen of Scots, smarting under his reproof, 
“that subjects, having power, may resist their princes?” “If their princes exceed their bounds. Madam, they 
may be resisted and even deposed.” 



53 John Calvin, 1509-64, from the original portrait, 
ca 1550, In the Museum Boymans, Rotterdam, Nether- 
lands 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH, 1533-1603 
Queen Elizabeth became a Protestant, but a “pope in petti- 
coats.” The Act of Supremacy declared her to be the “ Supreme 
Governor” of the Church of England, and placed in her hands 
the appointment of the members of the High Commission, its 
supreme judicatory. The Act of Uniformity ordered the use of 
the Anglican liturgy in public worship by every minister and 
in every religious assembly. The Puritans objected to certain 
features of this liturgy as savoring of Roman Catholicism; and, 
taught by Calvin, many of them believed that a congregation 
should have a voice in the selection of its minister. This was 
considered a challenge to Elizabeth’s supremacy — a political 
offense as well as an expression of religious dissent. 


I 
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i Queen Elizabeth, from an engraving by Charles Turner 
(1773-1857), m the Emmet Collection, New York Public 
Library, after an engraving by Crispin de Passe from the 
drawing by Isaac Oliver (1550-1617) in Wmdsor Castle 


PERSECUTION OF THE SEPARATISTS 
The principles of democracy were nascent 
in the religious convictions of the more 
radical Puritans. They began to think of 
, a church as a voluntary association of be- 
lievers in Christ who covenant together to 
walk in His ways. Such a church will 
56 ceils m the oid court House, Gund^au Boston, England, photograph by choose and ordain its own minister, rather 

than accept a priest assigned to them by a 
bishop who is an agent of the Crown, and it will undertake to conduct its worship and administer its affairs 
(e according to the primitive pattern in the Word of God,” rather than in conformity to the behests of political 


authority. So little groups began here and there 
to form their own congregations. Separatists, 
they were called. They were hunted out and 
punished. Five of their leaders, John Coppin, 
Elias Thacker, John Greenwood, Henry Barrowe, 
and John Penry, were hanged as heretics and in- 
citers to sedition. When pressed to recant, Penry, 
still a young man in the early thirties, declared: 
“If my blood were an ocean sea, and every drop 
thereof were a life unto me, I would give them all 
for the maintenance of this my confession. Far 
be it from me that . . . the saving of an earthly 
life ... or any other thing should enforce me, by 
denial of God’s truth, to perjure my own soul.” 
After his execution, Parliament passed a law 
making forfeiture of property and banishment 
from the realm the penalty for denial of the 
Queen’s ecclesiastical supremacy or for attend- 
ance upon Separatist meetings. 



Tbe Old Court Room, Guild Hall. Boston, England, from a 
reconstructive view, 1907, by G. E. Hacklord 
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58 Page containing the first reference to the settlers of New England as Pilgrims, from William Bradford, 1588-1657, 
History of Plimoth Plantation, facsimile edition, London, 1896, m the New York Public Library 


THE SCROOBY SEPARATISTS BECOME PILGRIMS 
At Scrooby, in the north of England, a group of Separatists met in the manor house. “As the Lord’s free 
people,” wrote William Bradford, they “joined themselves by a covenant of the Lord into a church estate, 
in the fellowship of the Gospel, to walk in all his ways, made known, or to be made known unto them, accord- 
ing to their best endeavours, whatsoever it should cost them, the Lord assisting them.” “And that it cost 
them something,” he soberly adds, “this ensuing history w r ill declare.” To escape persecution, they fled to 
Holland; and after eleven years, fearing lest their English heritage be lost and their children fall into stra ng e 
customs and untoward ways, resolved to remove to America. Edwin Sandys invited them to the Virginia 
colony. “These English,” said the magistrates of Leyden, “have lived now amongst us ten years, and 
yet we never had any suit or accusation against them, or any of them.” 

JOHN ROBINSON’S FORWARD LOOK 

It was decided that a part of the church — “the youngest and strongest ” — should go first. Will iam Brews- 
ter, the elder, went with them; and John Robinson, the pastor, remained with those who were to follow later. 

Robinson was a man of singular beauty 
of life, of sound judgment, and of great 
spiritual power. His parting counsel to 
those to embark is memorable: “He 
charged us ... to follow him no 
further than he followed Christ; and 
if God should reveal anything to us 
by any other instrument of his, to be 
as ready to receive it as ever we were to 
receive any truth by his ministry; for 
he was very confident the Lord had 
more truth and light yet to break forth 
out of his holy Word.” Robinson also 
said: “Men are often accounted here- 
tics with greater sin through want of 
charity in the judges than in the judged 
through defect of faith.” 
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61 The Pilgrims on the Mayflower Leaving Plymouth , England, Sept. 16, 
1620, Irom the original drawing by H. A. Ogden. © Chase & 
Sanborn 


THE FIRST SABBATH ON CLARK’S ISLAND 
The Speedwell carried the Pilgrims to England; but 
it was the Mayflower, finally, which bore them from 
Plymouth to America. They arrived at Cape Cod on 
November 11, 1620, and spent a month in exploration. 
On Saturday, December 9, an exploring party, after 
many vicissitudes, landed on Clark’s Island. They 
“gave God thanks for his mercies, in their manifold 
deliverances. And this being the last day of the week, 
they prepared there to keep the Sabbath.” On Mon- 
day they explored the neighboring mainland, found 
it to be a “most hopeful place,” and decided there to 
build their homes. The new settlement was named 
Plymouth, in remembrance of their port of departure. 

Ay, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod. 

They have left unstained what there they found — 
Freedom to worship God. 

— Felicia Hemans, The Pilgrim Fathers . 
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63 Public Worship Led by Elder Brewster, from the etching by J. Rennefeld after the painting, 1839, by 
Georg Johann Schwarze (1814-74), in M*arUwus Cohen Stuart, The Pilgrim Fathers' First Meeting for Public 
Worship in North America, Amsterdam, 1866 


ELDER WILLIAM 
BREWSTER, 
ca. 1566-1644 
The Pilgrims at Plym- 
outh were without a 
pastor for nine years. 
John Robinson died be- 
fore he could join them. 
They were led in worship 
by William Brewster, the 
oldest of their company 
and ruling elder of the 
church. Robinson had 
advised him not to ad- 
minister the sacraments; 
but “he taught twice 
every Sabbath, and that 
both powerfully and prof- 
itably. ... In teaching, 
he was very moving and 
stirring of affections, also 
very plain and distinct 


in what he taught. . . . He had a singular good gift in prayer, both public and private. ... He always 


thought it were better for ministers to pray oftener, and divide their prayers, than be long and tedious in 


the same.” 


PILGRIMS GOING TO CHURCH 

A Dutch merchant who visited Plymouth in 1627 thus described the meetinghouse and the congregation: 
“Upon the hill they have a large square house, with a flat roof, made of thick-sawn planks, stayed with oak 
beams, upon the top of which they have six cannons, which shoot iron balls of four and five pounds, and com- 
mand the surrounding country. 

The lower part they use for their 
church, where they preach on 
Sundays and the usual holidays. 

They assemble by beat of drum, 
each with his musket or firelock, 
in front of the captain’s [Myles 
Standish’s] door; they have their 
cloaks on, and place themselves in 
order, three abreast, and are led 
by a sergeant without beat of 
drum. Behind comes the Gov- 
ernor [William Bradford], in a 
long robe ; beside him, on the right 
hand, comes the preacher [Elder 
Brewster], with his cloak on, and 
on the left hand the captain, with 
his side-arms and cloak on, and 
with a small cane in his hand; 
and so they march in good order, 
and each sets his arms down 
near him.” 



64 The Pilgrim Meetinghouse, from a drawing in The Pilgrim 

Almanac, Boston. 1863 
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PURITANS SETTLE AROUND MASSACHUSETTS 
BAY 

In 1629, the Mayflower was one of six ships chartered by 4 ‘The 
Governor and Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New 
England” to bring to Salem a body of settlers four times as 
large as the group of Pilgrims, and far better equipped. John 
Endicott had come with a vanguard in the previous autumn; 

John Winthrop brought the main company in 1630. By the 
end of that year, two thousand colonists had come to Massa- 
chusetts; and within a decade, more than twenty thousand. 

They were Puritans, who sought to escape the tyranny of 
Charles I and the zeal of Archbishop Laud. 

Unlike the Pilgrims, the Puritans who settled Massachusetts 
Bay were not Separatists. They wished to purify and reform, 
not to forsake the Church of England. “We will not say, as 
the Separatists were wont to say at their leaving of England, 

‘Farewell, Babylon! Farewell, Rome!’ but we will say ‘Fare- 
well, dear England, farewell, the Church of God in England and 
all the Christian friends there! 5 We do not go to New England 
as Separatists from the Church of England, though we cannot 
but separate from the corruptions in it; but we go to practice 
the positive part of church reformation, and propagate the gospel in America. 55 



John Endicott, ca. 1588-1665, from the copy, 1737, 
by John Smibert (1684r-1751), in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, of the original portrait, painted, 1665, 
artist unknown, in the possession of William C. Endicott. 
Boston 


76 Chvemour Bradford** Letter Book.* 

apart the same day, for the same ends, beseeching God as to withdraw 
his hand of correction, so to establish and direct them in his ways : jjb£ 
though the time be very short, yet since the causes are ao argent, ~1re 
pray you be provoked to this godly work, wherein God will be honour. 
cd,and they and we .undoubtedly hare sweet comfort in so doing. Be 
you all kindly saluted in the Lord, together with the rest of our brethren : 
The Lord be with you and his spirit direct you, in this and all other ac- 
lions that concern his glory and the good of his : 

Your brethren in the £dth of Christ, 

And fellowship of the gospel, SAMUEL FULLER, 
Salem) July 26, Anno 1630. EDWARD WINSLOW. 


To hi* loving friend) Mr, William Bhadtord, Gmemour qf Ply . 
• mouth) three. 

SIR, 


T HERE is come hither a ship (with cattle, and jnore passengers) on 
Saturday last i which brings this news out of England ; that the 
plague is sore, both in the city and country, and that the University of 
Cambridge is shut up by reason thereof ; also, that there is like to be a 
great dearth in the land by reason of a dry season. The Earl of Pem- 
broke is dead, and Bishop Laud is Chancellor of Oxford ; and that 
five sundry ministers are to appear before the High Commission, amongst 
whom, Mr. Cotton, of Boston, is one. The sad news here is, that 
many are sick, and many are dead ; the Lord in mercy look upon them ! 
Some are here entered into a church covenant, the first was four, name- 
ly. the Govemour, Mr. John Winthrop, Mr Johnson, Mr. Dudley, 
and Mr. Willson ; since that, five more are joined unto them, aiuj oth- 
ers it is like will add themselves to them daily. The Lord increase 
them, both in number and holiness, for his mercy's sake. I here but 
lose time and long to be at home i I can do them no gpod, for I want 
drugs, and things fitting to work with. I purpose to be at home this 
week (if God permit) and Mr. Johnson and captain Endicott will 
come with me ; and upon their offer, I requested the Governour to 
bear them company, who is desirous to come, but saith lie cannot be 
absent two hours. Mrs. Cottington is dead. Here are divers honest 
Christians that are desirous to see us ; some out of love, which they 
bear to us, and the good persuasion they have of us ; others to see wheth- 
er we be so evil, as they have heard of us. We have a name of love 
and holiness to God and his saints ; the Lord make us answerable, and 
that it may be more than a name, or else it will do us no good. Be 
you lovingly saluted, and my sisters, with Mr. Brewster, snd Mr. Smith, 
and all the rest of our friends. The Lord Jesus bless us and the whole 
Israel of God. Amen. 


Your loving brother in law, 

Charlestown, August 2, Anno 1630. SAMUEL FULLER. 


[But this worthy gentleman, Mr. Johnson, was prevented of hi* jour- 
ney, for shortly after he fell rick apd died, whose loss was great and 
much bewailed.] 


66 From Govemour Bradfords Letter Boot, printed In the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society Collections , vol. Ill, Boston, 1794 


DR. FULLER’S VISIT TO SALEM 
But the Atlantic was wide; and the endeavor of these 
Puritans “to practice the positive part of church 
reformation” drew them nearer to the Pilgrims. John 
Robinson had predicted this, and had counseled his 
followers “rather to study union than division.” 
Endicott was greatly pleased with the bearing and 
conversation of Dr. Samuel Fuller, deacon of the 
church at Plymouth, who was the only physician 
available when sore illness fell upon the vanguard at 
Salem. “I acknowledge myself much bound to you, 55 
he wrote to Governor Bradford, “for your kind love 
and care in sending Mr. Fuller among us, and rejoice 
much that I am by him satisfied touching your judg- 
ments of the outward form of God’s worship. It is, 
as far as I can yet gather, no other than is warranted 
by the evidence of truth, and the same which I have 
professed and maintained ever since the Lord in 
mercy revealed himself unto me; being far from the 
common report that hath been spread of you touching 
that particular.” There is no record of just what 
Endicott and Fuller talked about. It is safe to guess 
that they discussed such questions as the use of a 
distinct covenant as the basis of the organization of 
a local church; the right of a local congregation not 
only to elect, but to ordain its own ministers; the 
participation of the church as a whole in matters of 
discipline; the conduct of public worship; and the 
disadvantages of relationship to a national church 
three thousand miles across the sea. The Pilgrims 
were committed to “the congregational way. 55 Even- 
tually they won over the Puritans. 
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Prom William Bradford, History ofPlimoth Plantation, facsimile edition, London, 1896, 
In the Kew York Public Library 


THE ORDINATION 
OF SKELTON AND 
HIGGINSON 
A C’ncjRcir was organized 
at Salem, upon the basis of 
a covenant similar to that 
of the Pilgrims. A day was 
appointed for the choice of 
a pastor and teacher, when 
Francis Higginson and Sam- 
uel Skelton were questioned 
as to what, in their view, 
constituted a call to the 
ministry. They stated that 
it was twofold: the inward 
call of God, evidenced by 
motive and endowment, and 
the outward call of choice 
by the free vote of a com- 
pany of covenanted be- 
lievers. A vote was taken; 
Mr. Skelton was elected 
pastor and Mr. Higginson 
teacher. Then followed an 
act of great significance. 
Both men were already or- 
dained ministers of the 
Church of England; but 
this church proceeded to 
ordain them to its own serv- 
ice. “They accepting the 


choice, Mr. Higginson, with three or four of the gravest members of the church, laid their hands on Mr. 
Skelton, using prayers therewith. This being done, there was imposition of hands on Mr. Higginson/* 


THE ORGANIZATION OF A CHURCH 
IN BOSTON, 

Dr, Fuller was kept busy in the following year, for there 
was much illness after the main company arrived and 
settled Dorchester, Watertown, Charlestown and Boston. 
Everywhere he spoke of the things of the spirit, as well as 
ministered to the needs of the body. He had many con- 
ferences with Governor Winthrop. “Opposers there is 
not wanting,** he wrote to Bradford, “and Satan is busy, 
but if the Lord be on our side, who can be against us.** 
Soon he was able to report the organization of a church, 
of which John Wilson was chosen and ordained teacher. 
“We used imposition of hands,** Winthrop wrote in his 
Journal , “but with this protestation by all, that it was only 
as a sign of election and confirmation, not of any intent 
that Mr. Wilson should renounce his ministry he received 
in England.** Though they organized Congregational 
churches, the Massachusetts Puritans continued for some 
time to regard themselves as members of the Church of 
England. This was one of the points on which Roger 
Williams berated them. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN MASSACHUSETTS 
Following the example of Salem and Boston, the other towns of Massa- 
chusetts organized churches according to “the congregational way.” 

It has sometimes been said that early New England was “priest-ridden.” 

The epithet is misleading. The ministers of these churches were pastors 
and teachers, not priests. They were called priests by the Quakers, who 
meant by that term to denote one who received pay for his ministry. But 
they exercised no priestly functions, for these churches acknowledged no 
hierarchy, rejected the Anglican liturgy, and denied all sacerdotal beliefs 
and practices. The organization of the New England churches wsls demo- 
cratic; their ministers were elected by the free vote of the members and 
ordained by them. Each church, moreover, controlled its own affairs; 
and there was even question as to whether a minister could officiate in the 
ordinances to any other congregation than the one which he had been 
called to serve. 

The churches were thus emancipated, in spiritual matters, from the 
control of the state. But Massachusetts came very near to making the 
state the servant of the churches. The sovereignty of God was the funda- 
mental article of the Puritans’ creed, and they sought to establish a the- 
ocracy. In the life of the state as well as in that of the church, they aimed 
at complete obedience to the will of God as revealed in the Scriptures. 

The statues of Governor Winthrop represent him holding the Bible in 
one hand and the Charter in the other. 

From the standpoint of the State, the situation in Massachusetts was un- 1880> Boston ’ Mass - 
democratic. From 1631 to 1664 only church members were granted the right to vote as freemen; and such per- 
sons only were admitted to church membership as could give satisfactory evidence of regeneration. No other 
than Congregational churches were permitted, and the ministers of these churches were supported by public 
taxation. While not priest-ridden, seventeenth-century Massachusetts was church-dominated and clergy -led. 



JOHN COTTON: “THE PATRIARCH OF NEW ENGLAND,” 1585-1652 
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70 Title-page of the only known copy of the 1660 
edition, in the New York Public Library 


The most influential of the 
ministers was John Cotton, 
who had been for twenty -one 
years vicar of St. Botolph’s 
Church in Boston, Lincoln- 
shire. Because he refused to 
observe certain ceremonies 
prescribed in the Anglican 
liturgy, the High Commission 
sought to arrest him; but he 
escaped to Massachusetts in 
1633, and was elected teacher 
of the church in Boston, John 
Wilson having been made 
pastor. His catechism, en- 
titled Spiritual Milk for Boston 
Babes in either England , was 
used for more than one hun- 
dred and fifty years and was 
incorporated, with various 
changes of title, in many edi- 
tions of the New England 
Primer . 
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JOHN COTTON: THEOCRAT 
Cotton was a clear expositor and energetic defender of 
“the way of Congregational churches,” in answer to the 
queries and objections of Puritans in England, who felt 
that they were too separatistic. He was a profound be- 
liever in the principles of theocracy, and was the first in 
New England to use that term. “When a commonwealth 
hath liberty to mould his own frame, I conceive the Scrip- 
ture hath given full direction for the right ordering of the 
same. Democracy I do not conceive that ever God did 
ordain as a fit government either for church or common- 
wealth. ... As for monarchy and aristocracy, they are 
both of them clearly approved and directed in the Scrip- 
ture, yet so as (God) referreth the sovereignty to himself 
and setteth up theocracy in both as the best form of 
government in the commonwealth as well as in the church.” 

THE LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS 
The Massachusetts authorities were slow to devise a code 
of laws, partly because of their confidence in the sufficiency 
after the portrait, about 1735 , by John ot bcnpture; partly because or the feeling that the laws m 

Smibert, ot/ned by John E. Thayer, Lancaster, Mass. .. Jr r ^ . 

this new country, as m England, should arise fro re nata 
upon occasions,” as an accumulating body of statutes and precedents; partly because certain of the Puritan 
customs could not be enacted into law without transgressing the Charter, which provided that there be 
“no laws repugnant to the laws of England.” La 1636, at the request of the General Court, Cotton pre- 
sented “a model of Moses his judicials, compiled in an exact method,” which was subsequently published 
in England under the title An Abstract of the Lawes of New England As they are now established . The title 
is misleading, as this code was never accepted. The Body of Liberties , which was finally adopted in 1641, 
was drafted by Nathaniel Ward, of Ipswich, a mi n ister who had formerly been a lawyer, assisted by 
Cotton. Both codes cite supporting texts of Scripture. While austere and harsh in the light of present- 
day standards, these codes were merciful as compared with other codes of their day. The first proposed 
death as the penalty for nineteen offences; the second reduced the number of capital offences to twelve; 


72 John Cotton; from an engraving by Hezeklah Wright 
Smith (1S28-79), ^ — " ^ *“ 
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while in England, 
according to Black- 
stone, there were 
one hundred and 
sixty offences pun- 
ishable by death. 
The most drastic 
feature of Cotton’s 
code was that he 
suggested death as 
the penalty for 
various offences 
against theocracy, 
such as blasphemy, 
heresy, and profan- 
ing the Lord’s day, 
those who reviled 
the chief magis- 
trates, and even 
incorrigibly rebel- 
lious children. 
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ANNE HUTCHINSON, ca. 1600-1643 
Anne Hutchinson came to Massachusetts, bringing her hus- 
band and children, because she loved to hear John Cotton 
preach. She was a public-spirited woman, with a keen mind 
and a ready, sharp tongue, a born leader, a feminist, and a 
mystic. She began holding weekly meetings for women, at 
which she discussed the sermons of the previous Sabbath, 
expounded her own views and revelations, and criticized the 
ministers. John Cotton and her brother-in-law, John Wheel- 
wright, whom she wished the Boston church to elect as 
Cotton’s colleague, were the only ministers in the colony, 
she asserted, who had entered into the covenant of grace, 
John Wilson and the rest were in bondage to a covenant of 
works. She ridiculed the “black-coats” taught in the 
“ ninny versity,” and would rise and leave the church when 
Wilson began to preach. The conflict thus engendered shook 
the colony to its foundations. Her teaching was a protest 
against the Old Testament legalism of Puritan ministers, 
but her doctrine that the Holy Ghost dwells in a true believer 
in a personal union so intimate as to become one being with 
him, with its corollaries of direct divine inspiration and of 
the relative unimportance of good works, seemed to them 
to lead to sheer spiritual anarchy. She and Wheelwright, 
who had proclaimed that those under the covenant of works 
were “Antichrists,” were banished from the colony. Her 
husband, wrote Winthrop, was “a man 




76 Thomas Hooker, from the design for the Hooker 
Memorial Window in Center Church. Hartford. Conn. 
© Tiffany Studios, 1900 


of a very mild 
temper and 
weak parts, and 
wholly guided by 

THOMAS HOOKER, 1586-1647, PROPHET OF 
DEMOCRACY 

On the same ship with John Cotton was another refugee no 
less eminent — Thomas Hooker, who had preached at Chelms- 
ford in Essex with boldness and great power. He became pastor 
of a strong church at Newtown, now Cambridge. He opposed 
the restriction of the suffrage to church members and criticized 
the lack of a fundamental body of laws to safeguard the rights 
of the people. “After his coming,” wrote an old historian, “it 
was observed that many of the freemen grew to be very jealous 
of their liberties.” In 1636, he led his congregation to Connec- 
ticut, where they founded Hartford. In a sermon before the 
General Court which was to frame the Fundamental Orders of 
Connecticut, he expounded the principles that “the foundation 
of authority is laid in the free consent of the people”; that “the 
choice of public magistrates belongs unto the people by God's 
own allowance”; and that “they who have power to appoint 
officers and magistrates have the right also to set the bounds and 
limitations of the power and place unto which they call them.” 
He added, what proponents of democracy sometimes forget, 
that the right of suffrage which belongs to the people ought not 
to be “exercised according to their humors, but according to 
the blessed will and law of God.” 
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77 From the bronze tablet, Departure for the PeQuot War , by J Massey Rhind (18GO-J, for the Department of Public Parks, Hartford, Conn. 


DEPARTURE FOR THE PEQUOT WAR 

Within a year, the Connecticut Colony had to fight for its life against the Pequot Indians, who had been 
roused to fury by a punitive expedition under John Endicott. The tablet represents Mr. Hooker invoking 
the blessing of God upon the little army of ninety-two men which set out to attack the Pequot village. Samuel 
Stone, Hooker’s colleague, who went with them as chaplain, stands directly behind him. The Indian in the 
foreground is Uncas, sachem of the Mohegans, and ally of the English. The Old Testament principles of the 
Puritans are evidenced in Captain John Mason’s account of Stone’s services: “Mr. Stone was sent to preach 
and pray with those who went out in those Engagements against the Pequots. He lent his best Assistance 
and Counsel in the Management of those Designs, and the Night in which the Engagement was ... he was 
with the Lord alone, wrestling with Him by Faith and Prayer, and surely his Prayers prevailed for a blessing; 
and in the very Time when our Israel was engaging with the blood-thirsty Pequots, he was in the Top of the 
Mount, and so held up his Hand, that Israel prevailed.” 


THE FOUNDING OF NEW HAVEN 
When Archbishop Laud learned that John Davenport, vicar of St. 
Stephen’s Church, London, had escaped to New England, he was so 
incensed that he declared, “My arm shall reach him even there.” 
With Theophilus Eaton, a wealthy parishioner who had been a 
boyhood friend, and a company of substantial London citizens, 
Davenport in 1638 established the colony of New Haven upon land 
purchased from the Quinnipiack Indians. Without charter or gov- 
ernmental constitution of any kind, they undertook to found a com- 
monwealth “whose design is religion.” “In the laying of the first 
foundations of this plantation and jurisdiction, upon a full debate 
with due and serious consideration it was agreed, concluded and 
settled as a fundamental law, not to be disputed or questioned here- 
after, that the judicial laws of God, as they were delivered by Moses 
and expounded in other parts of Scripture, so far as they are a defence 
to the moral law, and neither typical nor ceremonial nor had refer- 
ence to Canaan, shall be accounted of moral and binding equity and 
force, and as God shall help shall be a constant direction for all pro- 
ceedings here, and a general rule in all courts of Justice.” A year 
later they met to decide finally upon the form of their government. 
They unanimously reaffirmed their agreement to be directed in all 
matters by “those rules which the Scripture holds forth”; declared 
their intention, one and all, to seek admission to the fellowship of the 
church which they proposed to organize; and decided that only 
church members should exercise the full rights of citizenship. They 
chose twelve of their number as a committee, who then named seven 
men to constitute the church by “convenanting together and then 
receiving others into their fellowship.” These seven men organized 
themselves, later, as a civil court, to membership in which they ad- 
mitted others who had qualified as church members, and then pro- 
ceeded to elect a Governor (Theophilus Eaton) and other civil officers. 
New Haven was the most theocratic of the colonies* 
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79 The First Thanksgiving , from the painting by W L Taylor (1854-1926), m The Ladies' Home Journal , 

Nov 1897 © The Curtis Publishing Co , Philadelphia 


THANKSGIVING DAYS AND FAST DAYS 


The gathering of the first harvest at Plymouth in 1621 was celebrated by a week of joyous festivity. “Our 
harvest being gotten in, our Governor sent four men on fowling . . . they four in one day killed as much 
fowl, as with a little help beside, served the Company almost a week, at which time amongst other Recrea- 
tions, we exercised our Arms, many of the Indians coming amongst us, and amongst the rest their greatest 
King Massasoit, with some ninety men, whom for three days we entertained and feasted, and they went out 
and killed five Deer, which they brought to the Plantation, and bestowed on our Governor, and upon the Cap- 
tain, and others. And although it be not always so plentiful, as it was at this time with us, yet by the good- 
ness of God, we are so far from want, that we often wish you partakers of our plenty.” — Mouris Relation. 

In 1623 a prolonged drought threatened failure of the crops at Plymouth. This, with other sufferings, led 
the Pilgrims to appoint a day of fasting and prayer to God, beseeching his mercy. A refreshing series of 

showers, which began the next morn- 
ing, seemed to be a direct answer to 
their petitions; and their immediate 
needs were relieved by the return of 
Captain Standish with a supply of 
provisions. “Having these many 
signs of God’s favor and acceptation,” 
wrote Edward Winslow, “we thought 
it would be great ingratitude, if 
secretly we should smother up the 
same, or content ourselves with pri- 
vate thanksgiving for that which by 
private prayer could not be obtained. 

And therefore another solemn day 
was set apart and appointed for that 
end; wherein we returned glory, 
honor, and praise, with all thankful- 
ness, to our good God, which dealt 
so graciously with us . . It be- 
came the custom of the authorities 
in New England, to appoint occa- 
sional days of fasting or of thanks- 
giving for specific causes. 
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r twice or the Com.nl, 31 to herein* Ch Derain appoint the laft 
WecitnfU y of tins ^affiant June, tobr UtiiTO-iff obferueb m 
thrDtttpsof a Publitk F.U 1 hrmnslwuc this crho’tmff 

ana rcciwrtttg all perfous to cubcavioni a mo*e tlio*etigi> *>un«' 
itatim bcfoie Oob fo*,ano Bcfimation ol then moboHii.BC;W s. 
that Tnbmr 3tngcr map bt aprrtcb. 3ts atfo trittrimv > to jliii- 
pio*e that Utmilfion, conomt, aw anb Gutters 
rnb mnft loob uttto our Cob fot. That he wowio pitafr to pre- 
f** or wb blefs us m out 'Jutrclts, Cn il, Sicced, Secular . oume , 
oiu Councils, Civil anb tfhlitarp, ftuppo't, anumwtf, profpee 
0 <r j ojets, p'cab his oVbtt canft, avenge ont Uloob, KcRut cap- 

tibrs, Secure msoWn iwriragt, nnb enUtrge inf mions ui 

♦left American Rayons. CJoon to Crown net M <tell.es Coun- 
cits ano Arms, With tltofc of «?cc Allies. with fuc h fiiucccts^ as 
Omu foot rricnepcrfrninn pfotcrrims, A'btlt nKOTJW 5* ' «> 

1 .as anb rcttoic Kightrourncfs, anb peace to EurOpt.anbliaRm 
tnr Tunes of Ucfreflnng Wljttttn ptare, Truth, £}' Lr htwb» 
null be fluwrcb ooPm on rhe Whale CUoelb. *ub 5 » newb? 
nrmn* piotjibit anb formo an ftctbtie jwboui. upon the uw osr. , 

•« n trbta r, HjnJm Unt Un-t Uh Sfieentl. 0 » 3 T /**'* «* ^ ** 

n. ihOtmu * 

G SAUTOiffir.lU. 

God Saue the Queen. • 


80 Earliest known Thanksgiving Proolama- 
tion, from the original in the Archives of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Boston 


81 Proclamation for a Fast, New Haven, 
June 15, 1709, from the original in the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, Boston 
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THE ANNUAL 
THANKSGIVING 
DAY 

Because of the depend- 
ence of the colonists upon 
a propitious seedtime and 
an abundant harvest, it 
was natural to appoint a 
day of fasting and prayer 
in the spring, and a day 
of thanksgiving to God 
in the fall. So developed 
gradually the custom of 
appointing annual fast 
days and thanksgiving 
days. The latter day, 
especially, has become 
firmly established in the 
life of the American 
people. Thanksgiving 


Day, the last Thursday in November, early became a day, not only of religious devotion, but of family re- 


unions, with rejoicing and festivity. It is thus related to the harvest festival as well as to the thanksgiving 
days of the Pilgrims and Puritans. 


PREACHING TO THE INDIANS 


Successive enactments of the General Court of Massachusetts in 1644, 1645, and 1646, urged the ministers 
of the colony to 4 'make know r n the heavenly counsel of God among the Indians.” An inspirer of these appeals 
and the first to respond to them was John Eliot, minister at Roxbury. After tw r o years of study of the Indian 
language, he ventured to preach his first sermon to them in their own tongue on October 28, 1646. Five years 
later, at Natick, he organized the first Protestant Indian church. At the same time, Thomas May hew, 1621- 
57, son of Thomas May hew, 1592-1682, the grantee of Martha’s Vineyard, was preaching with, marked 
success to the Indians on that island. His w'ork w r as continued, after his death at sea, first by his venerable 
father, then by his son John (d. 1689) and his grandson Experience, 1673-1758. By 1647 the '‘Pray- 
ing Indians,” as the converts were called, numbered about four thousand, and there were at least 


seven Indian churches, min- 
istered to by native teachers 
as well as English mission- 
aries. Though the outbreak 
of King Philip’s War crippled 
his work, it was continued 
withpatient persistence. Eliot, 
whose self-denying labors 
earned for him the title 
“Apostle to the Indians,” 
protested vigorously against 
the decision of the Massa- 
chusetts authorities to sell 
some of the captives of war 
into slavery. “To sell souls 
for money seemeth to me a 
dangerous merchandise.” His 
remonstrance was in vain. 
Among those sold were the 
wife and son of Philip. 
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THE COMPANY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF 
THE GOSPEL IN NEW ENGLAND 
Eliot sent to England a narrative of the beginning of his work, 
which was published in 1647 with the title The Day-Breaking , 
if not the Sun-Rising of the Gosyell with the Indians in New 
England . In 1649, as a result of the interest which this and 
subsequent tracts aroused, Parliament chartered “A Corpora- 
tion for the Promoting and Propagating the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ in New England,” and twelve thousand pounds was 
soon raised to be invested as its endowment. When Charles II 
came to the throne, this body was reorganized and a new 
charter granted, with the name “The Company for Propagation 
of the Gospel in New England, and the parts adjacent in 
America.” Unlike its later analogue, The Society for Prop- 
agating the Gospel in Foreign Parts (see cut 151), this Com- 
pany consistently directed its attention to the support of 
missionary work among the Indians. After the Revolution, it 
transferred its interest to Canada; and citizens of Massachu- 
setts, in 1787, organized the Society for Propagating the Gospel 
among the Indians and Others in North America, the first home 
missionary society in the new nation. 

ELIOT’S CATECHISM 

The New England Company, as it was briefly called, adminis- 
tered its gifts through the Commissioners of the United Colonies, as long 4s that body existed. It supported 
the work of Eliot, the Mayhews, Richard Bourne, and others, by paying salaries, printing books, furnishing 
goods, tools and clothing to the* natives, and helping to educate promising Indian youths. Eliot was inde- 
fatigable in his efforts to afford to the Indians printed materials for the understanding of the principles of the 
Christian religion, and the Company loyally paid the bills. Few missionary enterprises have been better 
supplied with, resources for publication. Eliot’s Catechism , printed in 1653, was the first book in the language 
of the Massachusetts Indians. It was followed by many other books intended for their religious education. 
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84 Title-page of the original in the New York 
Public Library 
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86 Title-page of the original In the New York Public library 


Noh . School- maf-ter-eu-uk . 
a-fe-ke-fuk-ok-ifo . woh . nee-fit . 
nompe . ptan-tam. 

Ne-gcu>ne . puh- foe-quad, 
pe-an-tam-o-e , mon-che-het-tich 
Scho !ar-fog. 

Na-hoh-te-eu . wa-nonk-oo- 
«ok . pe-an-tam-o-e . raon-che* 
bet-tich. 

A-fe-ke-fuk-ok-ifo . Scho- lar- 
fog . woh . nee-fit . nom-pe . og- 
ke-tam-wog. Ca-te-chi-fa*onk; 

Ne-gon-ne. puh-foe-quad . af- 
quam . pe-an-tam-o-fce -tit . oe- 
ke-tam-c-het-tkh . Ca.-te-chi-ia- 
onk. 

Na-hoh-to-eu . w*>nonk-a>- 
«ok .af-qaam . pe-an-tam-o-het- 
A S tit. 


86 Prom John Eliot, The Indian Primer, Cambridge, 1669, 
original in the Edinburgh Museum 
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87 Title-page of Abraham Pierson, Some JTeZps /or Z/ie 
Indians, Cambridge, Mass 


SOJLE /LEZPtf 
POP THE 
INDIANS 
In l()61-()3 Eliot's 
translation of the 
Bil>le was pub- 
lished — the first 
Bible to be printed 
m America. He 
translated a num- 
ber of devotional 
books, such as 
Richard Baxter's 
Call to the Uncon- 
verted. He im- 
ported primers to 
teach the Indians 
to read English, 
moreover, and 
finally wrote one 
himself, from 
which the Lord’s 
Prayer is here re- 
produced. Eliot 
was minister of the 
Roxbury church 
for fifty-eight ^ 
years, and for 
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to eternal Salvation, * 
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inmam, oamonage. Mass years, and for From Som, fgsf* S'" the 

forty-three years it shared his labors with the surrounding Indian villages. Among books by other mis- 
sionaries, printed at the cost of the Corporation, was this catechism by Abraham Pierson, minis ter of the 
Church at Branford, Connecticut, entitled Some Helps for the Indians. In the eighteenth century, as the 

frontier was pushed 

westward, the Indi- 
ans were served by the Lor if Eriyo 

the devoted labors of 

missionaries who 'l^'OQlhBnkcfvkqur, wuonee' 
The LOfd$ Prayer. came to live among JL v tupantatnunach kCDWefu- 

them. Notable in onk. PeyatunaDutchkukkeitaffao- 

O Vr. Father witch art in Hsa- this service were tamoonk. Tob anawainaf) nen- 

vest, Hallowed be thy Namt : David Brainerd, the naf okhek, n<ane kefukqur. Afe- 

Tb] Kingdom* erne : Tty will be two John Sergeants kefukokifh petukqyonegafll af- 

doncingmb, a it ism Heaves. (father and son) Jon- ftmiiJIWM y«l kefukok. Ahquon- 

Give ne tins dry our daily treat. a than Edwards, Ste- tamaiinaeaa irammatdiefeon gafli. 

And forgive m our trefiefet, at phen West, Gideon BC*0< nutfbcnabikqueagig nut- 

•me fogm -them that trefrafs a- Hawley, and Samuel ahquotvamauonnonog. Abane 

i™* “• ttU su m im Kirkland. The Eng- {igkomoagurenneatl en q-;.ltchb«- 
temptation, bodtlipertafrom evil. ^ co i onists never mngsm, webe pol^oohwuffia- 

F*r thme utbtKwgdsme, tk equaUe<i the Span- nan WUK* matchhut v newutdit 

Amen* ***' iards, however, in k«aI5»ttmoO«lit , kutabUWW , 

their zeal to convert BlCTBbfccfiiOrk, fohfumoonk it- 

a ^ the Indian. ttemhtinKtet* hma. 


The Lords Prayer. 

/"\Vr, Taher witch art in Hea- 
ve/I, Hallowed it tbj Naan 
Tbj Kingdom tom : Tty will be 
dmmKahb, at it ismtteavtu. 
Give m tbit day our daily treat. 
And forgive m our trefraffet, at 
we f argent them that trtjfafs a- 
gamjf tu. And lead w not into 
temptation, tut deliver ue from evil. 
For thine is the Kingdoms , tty 
Power, and the Glory, fur ever, 
Amea 


Nnfinrn 


The lords Srtyn 

XTOOIhun Jtafvkqur, wunn«- 
JLN tupamamunach koowefu- 
onk. PeyaontODutch kukkeitaffoo- 
tamoonk, Tob anaiuainah nen- 
ruj okhdt, ncanc kefukqur. Afe- 
kefukokifh pctukqoon^afli af- 
(aminnean y«u kefukok. Ahquon- 
tamaiinneaa nnmmatchefeongafli, 
neaoe omcbtnabikqueagjg nut- 
ahquontamaoounonog. Abane’ 
(agkampagumnmft en qutcbho* 
aongaiw, wcbe ^obquohwuflin* 
nan wwdl matchhnt ^ nenrutebt 
kehaiTaxamconk , kutabuuatl , 
menaN^ram-k, fohfwnoonk mb* 
^teokmaiiicbano Amen, 


80 From John Eliot, The Indian Primer, Cambridge, 
1669, original in tbe Edinburgh Museum 


90 From John Eliot, The Indian Primer » Cambridge, 
1669, original in tbe Edinburgh M useum 
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RICHARD MATHER, 1596-1069 
Letters from Cotton and Hooker helped to persuade 
Richard Mather, suspended from a notable ministry 
at Liverpool because he would not wear a surplice, 
to come to Massachusetts in 1635. Refusing several 
other calls, he settled at Dorchester and organized a 
church. His preaching was direct, “aiming to shoot 
his Arrows not over his people’s heads, but into their 
Hearts and Consciences.” “The Lord gave him an 
excellent faculty in making abstruse things plain.” 
Four of his six sons were ministers; and eighty clergy- 
men were numbered among his descendants in a list 
made in 1890. The best known of these are Increase 
Mather, his son, and Cotton Mather, his grandson. 
The three men, father, son, and grandson, gave to 
Massachusetts nearly a century of devoted and dis- 
tinguished service in places of leadership. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SYNODS 

Like John Cotton, Richard Mather was a stanch 
defender of the Congregational way,” as opposed 
to the Presbyterian polity toward which Puritanism 



91 Richard Mather, from the oilsmal portrait, artist unknown, in 
the American Antiquanan Society, Worcester, Mass 


in old England was tending. He drafted the Cambridge Platform which was adopted in 1648 by a general 
council of ministers and lay “messengers” from the churches of New England. This was an ecclesiastical 
constitution defining the principles of Congregational polity and discipline, affirming the independence of the 
local church, yet declaring the fellowship of the churches. The Synod, as the council was somewhat im- 
properly called, approved “for the substance thereof” the then newly published Westminster Confession. 
It was the only general council of the Congregational churches in America to be called until 1852. 

Subsequent Synods, in 1662 and 1680, were attended by ministers and messengers from the Massachusetts 
churches only. The latter of these, known as the Reform Synod, was called in the time of discouragement 
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Title-page of the original in the 
NewYork Public Library 


succeeding King Philip’s War, 
to inquire “What are the evils 
that have provoked the Lord 
to bring his judgments on 
New England?” and “What 
is to be done that so these 
evils may be reformed?” 
Among the evils enumerated 
were; pride and contentious- 
ness, profanity, irreverence, 
Sabbath-breaking, neglect of 
the church, laxity in family 
discipline and irregularity in 
family worship, intemperance 
and the frequenting of taverns. 
The Synod also concerned it- 
self with doctrine, and adopted 
a Congregational Confession 
of Faith, based upon a revision 
and adaptation of the West- 
minster Confession by Congre- 
gationalists in England. 


'AConftJfiwof Faith. 5 

eties, which are to be ordered by the Light of 
Nature, and Chnftian Prudence, according to, 
the geneul Rules ol the Word, which are al- 
ways to be obferved* 


All things in Scripture are not alike plain At 
themfelvec, nor alike clear unto all • yet thofie 
things which are neceflary to be known, belie* 
vedand obferved for falvacion, arc fo clearly 
propounded and opened in feme place of 
Scripture or other, that not only ihe learned, 
but the unlearned, in a due ufc of the ordinary 
means, may attain unto afufficient under Hand- 
ing otthem* 


The Old Teft ament in Hebrew (which was 
the native Language of the People of God oi 
old) and the New Teftaraent in Greek (which 
at the time of writing of tc was moft gene- 
rally known to the Nations) being immediately 
infptred by God, and by his Angular care arid 
providence kept pure in all Ages, are therefore 
Authentic* I * fo as m all Controverfies ofReli- 
gton the Church is finally to appeal unto them. 
Butbecaufe thefe Original Tongues are pot 
known to til the people of God, who have right 
unto and intered in the Scriptures, and art 
corns 


93 From A Confession of Faith Owned and Con- 
sented Unto by the Elders and Messengers of the 
Churches, Boston, 1380 
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INCREASE MATHER, 1639-1723 
Increase Matiier was for fifty -nine years minister of the 
Second (North) Church in Boston, then the largest and most 
influential of the Congregational churches; and he was for 
sixteen years President of Harvard College. His enemies called 
him “the Mahomet of New England/’ Sent to London as the 
agent of Massachusetts after its charter was annulled, he suc- 
ceeded, after four years of labor, in obtaining a new charter 
which annexed Maine and Plymouth to Massachusetts and 
secured to its people a larger measure of legislative freedom 
and appointive power than was enjoyed by any other colony. 
He succeeded, besides, in conserving the prerogatives and pro- 
tecting the endowments of Harvard College. He was opposed 
by extremists of quite different sorts — by royalists who re- 
gretted his success and by conservative Puritans who would be 
satisfied with nothing less than a renewal of the old charter, 
as well as by a group of younger men who were less strict than 
he in their views 


94 Increase Mather, from the original portrait, artist un- . 
known, m the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, 
Mass. 


of the church. 
Their ingratitude 
has been reflected 
in the traditional 
estimate of him as narrow-minded and self-seeking, a miscon- 
ception from which a truer reading of the facts is now emanci- 
pating historians. 

COTTON MATHER, 1663-1728 
Son of Increase Mather and grandson of John Cotton and 
Richard Mather, Cotton Mather was graduated from Harvard 
College at sixteen, and at eighteen was invited to become pas- 
tor of the First Church at New Haven. He chose rather to 
assist his father at the Second Church in Boston, and in 1685 

he was ordained as its 
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pastor and his father's 
colleague. Fearing that 
an impediment of speech 

unfitted him for the min- 95 Cotton Mather, from the original portrait by Peter 
. . . Pelham (1684-1751), in the American Antiquarian So- 

istry,hehad studied med- c*ety, Worcester, Mass. 

icine; and throughout his life, his interests were as wide as the 
knowledge of his day. His advocacy of inoculation for smallpox 
aroused such opposition that an attempt was made to burn his home. 
He wrote voluminously on the history of New England, on witchcraft, 
and in favor of temperance, Indian missions, the education of negroes, 
public libraries, and the organization of philanthropic societies, as well 
as on the Bible and theological subjects. The most widely read and 
oftenest republished of his books was Essays to do Good , of which Ben- 
jamin Franklin wrote: “It gave me such a turn of thinking, as to have 
an influence on my conduct through life. ... If I have been, as you 
seem to think, a useful citizen, the public owes all the advantage of 
it to that book.” For all but five years of his ministry. Cotton Mather 
was colleague to his father, who remained in active service until his 
death at the age of eighty-five. Unwillingly, father and son witnessed 
the passing of the old theocratic order and the coming into vogue of 
new ideas and customs which they could not wholly approve- 
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97 Torturing of a Knave and Two WUches at Cologne, 1589 , from a contemporary handbill published at Niirnberg, In the 

Kgl Kupferstich-Kabmett, Berlin, Germany 


THE WITCHCRAFT DELUSION IN EUROPE 

From the fourteenth century to the eighteenth Europe was cursed with the witchcraft delusion. The theory, 
first definitely formulated by the University of Paris, was that the witch had renounced her baptism and 
taken Satan for her God, surrendering herself to him, body and soul, to be used as the instrument of his evil 
purposes. She had thus become the enemy of her fellow creatures, and should be hunted out and destroyed 
as one would destroy the seeds of a deadly pestilence. All over Europe the witch fires were fed. Folk who 
were queer or had incurred the enmity of their neighbors were condemned as witches and burned at the 


stake. The victims of this persecution numbered at 
least a half million. Trials and executions for witch- 
craft did not cease in continental Europe until the 
end of the eighteenth century. 

THE PERSECUTION OF WITCHES 
' IN ENGLAND 

England was the last of the European countries to 
succumb to the witchcraft delusion, and the first to 
awaken to its baseless horror. King James VI of 
Scotland, “the wisest fool in Christendom,” had pub- 
lished a book on Daemonologie in 1597; and upon his 
accession to the throne of England in 1603 as James I 
secured the passage of a law condemning to death 
any one who “shall use, practise or exercise any Invo- 
cation or Conjuration of any evil and wicked Spirit, 
or shall consult, covenant with, entertain, employ, 
feed, or reward any evil and wicked Spirit to or for 
any intent or purpose.” A technique of examination 
was developed, and “witch-finding” became a lucra- 
tive profession. The most notorious of the witch- 
finders, Matthew Hopkins, in 1645-47, sent nearly 
three hundred victims to the gallows. The tradition 
that he met a like fate is doubtless untrue, but is 
evidence of the detestation in which he came to be held. 
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EPIDEMICS OF 
“ WITCH ALARM 9 ’ 
One mark of a witch, it 
was assumed, was the 
presence upon her body 
of insensible spots, which 
could be located by prick- 
ing with a pin. In 1650 
the common council of 
Newcastle brought from 
Scotland a noted witch- 
pricker, contracting to 
pay his expenses and 
twenty shillings for every 
witch he found. The 
bellman was sent through 
the town, inviting all to 
make complaints. Thus 


thirty women were collected at the town hall, stripped and put to the pricking test. Fourteen women and 


one man were tried, found guilty, and, despite their protestations of innocence, were executed. Like epi- 
demics of “ witch alarm 99 were suffered by many other towns of England. At Bury St. Edmunds in Suffolk, 
sixteen women and two men were executed on August 27, 1645, and forty or fifty more a few weeks later. 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY “BEST SELLER” 

A seventeenth-century “best seller” was Joseph GlanviFs Some Philosophical Considerations touching 
Witches and Witchcraft . First published in 1666, it passed through a number of editions, and finally appeared, 
revised and amplified, as Saducismus Triumphatus , which might be translated as “Unbelief Conquered.” 
An Oxford M.A., Chaplain to King Charles II, and a philosophical reasoner of no mean ability, sceptically 
inclined, and versed in the new methods of Descartes, Glanvil was nevertheless woefully credulous of the 
“choice collection of modern relations” passed on to him by “honest and honourable friends.” 



100 Frontispiece and title-page from Joseph Glanvil, Saducismus TrirnnphaXus, London, 1681 101 
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THE WITCHCRAFT EPIDEMIC AT 
SALEM VILLAGE 

The settlers in America shared the common belief in 
witchcraft, and King James’ law was acknowledged in 
the colonies generally. In Virginia, as late as 1706, one 
Grace Sherwood was tried for witchcraft, and remanded 
to the common jail, to be kept in irons. In 1718, Penn- 
sylvania specifically reenacted the statute of King 
James concerning witches, and this remained the law of 
the colony and the state until 1794. In view of the 
rigors of frontier life and the common belief that the 
Indians worshiped the devil, many cases of prosecution 
for witchcraft might have been expected. Yet the fact 
was just the opposite. They were surprisingly few. In 
over a century and a half, while victims in Europe were 
numbered in the hundred thousands, thirty -two persons 
were executed as witches in the English colonies, and 
two died in jail. None were burned. 

Twenty-two of these thirty-four victims were at 
Salem Village in Massachusetts, where, from February, 
1692 to January, 1693, there raged America’s one epi- 
demic of witch alarm. A special court of Oyer and 
Terminer, appointed by the royal Governor, tried the 
cases. Here are reproduced the death warrant of Bridget 
Bishop, a disreputable old woman, keeper of a drinking 
tavern, who was the first to be hanged; and a painting 
of the scene at the trial of George Jacobs, an aged farmer 
whose only crimes seem to have been that he had ene- 
mies, some property, and a wart that was interpreted 
as a witch mark. 



102 Warrant for the execution of Bridget Bishop, irom the 
original in the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 



10 3 Trial of George Jacobs, Irom the painting by T. H. Mattison (1868-), in the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 
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104 From the painting Accused oj Witchcraft, by Douglas Volk (1856-), in the Corcoran Gallery, Washington 


THE MINISTERS ADVISE AGAINST “SPECTRAL EVIDENCE” 

The trials at Salem hinged for the most part upon “spectral evidence.” The claim of an afflicted person 
to have seen the specter of the accused, either in her own likeness or in that of an animal, was accepted as 
valid evidence of guilt, the presumption being that the devil could not thus simulate the likeness of an inno- 
cent person. English courts accepted such “evidence”; 

Sir Matthew Hale, Chief Justice of England, and “allowed 
on all hands to be the most profound lawyer of his time,” 
accepted it, and condemned “witches” to death because 
of it. The judges at Salem followed this precedent, against 
the advice of the foremost ministers of the colony, led by 
Increase Mather, who insisted that other evidence should 
be required, since “a Daemon may, by God’s permission, 
appear even to ill purposes, in the Shape of an innocent, 
yea, and a virtuous Man.” Believing in the reality of witch- 
craft, as did all but a very few men of their time, and anxious 
that it should not take root in New England, these ministers 
yet dissented strongly from the methods of the court. Their 
views prevailed with Governor Phips, who stopped its pro- 
ceedings in October, 1602. 


DISAPPROVAL OP COURT METHODS 
Thomas Seattle, in a letter written on the eighth of 
October, 1692, named Increase Mather and Samuel Willard 
as leaders in the group “that do utterly condemn the said 
proceedings, and do freely deliver their judgment in the case 
to be this, viz., that these methods will utterly ruin and 
undo poor N. E. . . . The Rev. Elders, almost throughout 
the whole country are very much dissatisfied. . . . Some of 
the Boston justices were resolved rather to throw up their 
commissions than be active in disturbing the liberty of their 
majestie’s subjects, merely on the accusations of these 
afflicted, possessed children.” 
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From Increase Mather. Cases of Conscience Concernino Evil 
Spirits . Boston, 1693, la the New York Public library 
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74 Mr. Brattle' t Account of the Witchcraft* 

that t here was as much ground, in the hour of it, to coon, 
tenant* the said Groton woman, and to apprehend and 
imprison, on ber accusations, as there is now to coun- 
tenance these afflicted persons, and to apprehend and im- 
prison on their accusations. But furthermore, it is worthy 
of our deepest consideration, that in the conclusion, (after 
multitudes have been imprisoned, and many have been put 
to death,) these afflicted persons should own that all was a 
mere fancy and delusion of the devil’s, as the Groton wo- 
man did own and acknowledge with respect to herself; if, 
I say, in after times, this |>e acknowledged by them, how 
can the justices, judges, br any else concerned m these mat- 
ten, look back upon these things without the greatest of 
sorrow and grief imaginable ? I confess to you, it makes me 
tremble when I seriously consider of this thing. I have 
heard that the chief judge* has expressed himself very 
hardly of the accused woman at Groton, as though he be. 
lieVed ber to be a witch to this day , but by such as knew 
the said woman, this is judged a very uncharitable opinion 
of the said judge, and I do not understand that any are 
proselyted thereto. 

Rev. Sir, these things I cannot but admire and wonder 
at. Now, if so be it is the effect of my dulness that I thus 
admire, I hope you will pity, not censure me : but i£ on the 
contrary, these things are just matter of admiration, I know 
that you will join with me in expressing your admiration 
hcreat. 

The chief judge is very zealous in these proceedings, and 
says, he is vety clear as to all that hath as yet been acted by 
this court, and, as far as ever I could perceive, is very im- 
patient in hearing any thing that looks another way. I 
very highly honeftir and reverence the wisdom and integrity 
of the said judge, and hope that this matter shall not dimmish 
my veneration for hu» honour , however, I cannot but say, 
my great fear is* that wisdom and counsel are withheld from 
lus honour as to this matter, which yet I look upon not so 
much as a judgment to his honour as to this poor land. 

But although the chief judge, and some of the other 
judges, be very zealous in these proceedings, yet this you 
may take for a truth, that there are several about the Bay, 
men- for understanding, judgment, and piety, inferior to 

few, 


* \\ ilium S tooth too, Licttcaui Gorcroour 
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few, if any, in N. E. that do utterly condemn the said pro- 
ceedings, and do freely deliver their judgment in the case 
to be this, viz. that these methods will utterly rum and undo 
poor N. E. I shall nominate some of these to you, viz. 
The Hon. Simon Bradstreet, Esq. [our late governor] , the 
Hon. Thomas Danforth, Esq [our late deputy governor] , 
the Rev. Mr. Increase Mather, and the Rev. Mr Saraud 
Willard. Major N. SaltonstalL, Esq. who was one of the 
judges, has left the court, and is very much dissatisfied with 
the proceedings of it. Excepting Mr. Hale, Mr. Noyes, 
and Mr. Pams, the Rev. Elders, almost throughout the 
whole country are very’ much dissatisfied. Several of the 
late justices, viz. Thomas Graves, Esq. N. Bj field. Esq. 
Francis Foxcroft, Esq. are much dissatisfied , also several 
of the present justices ; and m particular, some of the Bos. 
ton justices, were resolved rather to throw up tbtir com. 
missions than be active in disturbing the liberty of their 
majesties’ subjects, merely on the accusations of these af- 
flicted, possessed children. 

Finally ; the principal gentlemen in Boston, and there- 
about, are generally agreed that irregular and dangerous 
methods have been taken as to these matters. 

Sir, I would not willingly lead you into any error, and 
therefore would desire \ou to note, 

1. That when I call these afflicted “the afflicted children. 

I would not be understood as though I meant, that all that 
are afflicted are children \ there are several young men and 
women that are afflicted,'as well as children but this term 
has most prevailed among us, because of the younger sort 
that were first afflicted, and therefore I make use of it. 

2. That when I speak of the Salem gentlemen, I would 
not be understood as though I meant every individual gen- 
demon in Salem ; nor yet as though I meant, that there 
were no men but in Salem that run upon these notions - 
son* term they must have, and this seems not improper, be- 
cause in Salem this sort of gentlemen does most abound. 

3. That other justices in the country, besides the Salem 
justices, have issued out their warrants, and imprisoned, on 
die accusations of the afflicted as aforesaid ; and therefore, 
when I speak of the Salem justices, I do not mean them 
exclusively. 

4. That as to the above mentioned judges, that are 

commissioned 


106 From a letter by Thomas Brattle, October 8, 1692, in the Collections of the Massachusetts 

Historical Society, 1798 


THE DECLINE OF WITCHCRAFT 
The diary of Samuel Sewall, one of the justices, records the 
opinion of his friend Thomas Danforth, late deputy -governor, 
that the court cannot proceed “except there be some better 
consent of Ministers and People.” There was a sharp re- 
action on the part of the people generally when they began 
to realize the absurdity, even measured by the beliefs of the 
time, of so many witches in so small a community. 

Cotton Mather, still a young man of twenty -nine, was 
less judicial than his father; but the charge, first made by 
a merchant named Robert Calef, that he, or the Puritan 
clergy generally, fostered the witchcraft delusion and 
furthered the excitement at Salem, for sake of their own 
glory, is baseless. It is to Cotton Mather's credit that he 
was the one man who sought to heal the afflicted persons 
by rational methods of rest, ordered diet, kindly fellowship 
and religious faith. He received several, at different times, 
into his own home, and through such treatment effected 
cures and restored them to society. 

The Salem witchcraft episode, however, did not end the 
belief in witches. Such a superstition was a logical outgrowth 
of the theology of the day. Men had not yet arrived at 
sufficient knowledge of nature to be able to explain puzzling 
phenomena without reference to the supernatural. Gradu- 
ally the growth of science purged religion of the old supersti- 
tions. The specter of the witch faded. The clergy taught less 
about the wiles of the Devil and more about the love of God. 
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'jurymens Aikn.wUjgpent. 


Part s- 


Upon the Da; of the Fail in the foil Aflembly, at the South J^ced ne- 
Hou'e .n Bffen, one ot (he Honourable Judges, who had £u in Judica- 


ture tn Salim, delivered in a Paper, a tSi while it was in reading flood 
up, fiutthe.Cop) be»g not to be obtained at prefcnr, It <hn only be re- 
ported bv Memory to this efifed, «fr. It was t* defir* the Prayers tf Gad's 
People far him <srd bis, and that C*d having vifited bu Family, &C. it was 
tippciTpjt t!\'t be might June fallen vest feme Zntrs in tie Maters at 
Sakm, and pray that tie Guilt rfjucb Mtjatnriages may nee be matted 
ettl er re tLlt Country in general, er te turn er bit family in particular. 

Son c that (tad been of fcveral Jewries, have given forth a Paper, Sign d 
wnl» their own hands in thdfc words. 

T/[/R vhfe names are tmderwrhttw, being in the Tear 16ft, coded te 
fen* as Junes, en Court as Salem, m Tryal ef man ; who were by 
(me Juf pelted Guilty of dung JRs ef Witchcraft upon tie Bodies fffundn 

We cmffft that we eurfihes were net capable to mderfiand, nor able to 
wnhfhnd the uefferiotu deiufims ef the Powers ef Darkjufs.and Prsstce ef the 
dir , but were fir want of Knowledge n eurftha , and better btfirnutim 
firmm others, prevailed with to tabs up witbfucb Evidence atasnfi the Acceded, 
at tn further arfiderasim, and better tnfirmatim, wejnftfy fear was in* 
fuffetensfer tie touching tie Lines if any. Dent 47. 6. whereby we fear 
we have been snflntmenul wish ethers', the Ignorantly and unwittingly. , to 
ftf*. ******** Gasle ef Innocent 
Bleed’, which Site the Lord fatsb m Scripture, he would net pardon, iKmes 
M* > ^ I* ****, f*! "tt* Judgments. We detbcZ. 

fore hereby figynfie matin general (and to thefirmvrtg Sufferers in ffpedali 
»*r dtepfinje of, and fiwmfir tar Errors, in ading emfuch EvidtmetH td 


Aside" tare# dedtre that we jsdlfy fear that we wertfadh deluded and 
mifisken, fir which wean much SfruUted and dijbrffid teeZr eM s 2 
do therefore haubiy hegfirgivenffs. frfi ofGcdfifc&ffs fake for this2 
brer; dnftrqjhatGU would net impede the guilt efittemtr fehet, nor 
Others , and we alfi pray that tee may be ceufjerei candidly, and ought by 
*ha hff»g Sufferers, as being then under the power fa /long and gcnercl 
Delation, utterly uuaapumted with, and me experienced in matters ff that 


We do beartUy asK Jerginenffi ef you at, whom we have jnjlh offended, 
end da declare according to our prefens minds, we wculd none tf us do fucb 
***** agaui mfucb grounds fir the whole World ; praying you to acteps tf 
this m way tfsontfadimfir our Offence ; and that ym would biffs tuebw 
beritance tf the Lord, that he miy be increased for the Land. 

Foreman, Thomas Fisk, w Thomas PcrK, Seal*. 

William Fisk, /Vfohn Pebodv, 

John Ba reliefer, V JThomas Peri ins, 

Thomas Fisk, juititr [ jSamnel Saver, 

John Dane, \, Andrew Elhoct, 

Joteph Evelitb, * Henry Hcmdt, Senior. 


108 Declaration of Sorrow of tlie Jurors, from Robert 
Calef, More Wonders of the Invisible i World, London, 
1700 

helped to awaken England to the folly and 


THE PENITENCE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
In one respect the episode at Salem was unique in the long annals 
of the witchcraft delusion. It was publicly repented. By vote of 
the General Court, January 14, 1097, was set apart as a day 
of prayer and fasting throughout Massachusetts, “That so all 
God’s people may offer up Supplications unto him . . . that 
all Iniquity may be put away . . . that He would shew us what 
we know not, and help us, wherein we have done amiss, to do 
so no more; and, especially, that whatever mistakes on either 
hand have been fallen into, either by the body of this People 
or any Orders of them, referring to the late Tragedy raised 
amongst us by Satan and his Instruments, through the awful 
Judgment of God, He would humble us therefor, and pardon 
all the Errors of His Servants and People that desire to love His 
Name; and be atoned to His Land.” The twelve jurors pub- 
lished a declaration of sorrow that “for want of Knowledge” 
they had accepted “such evidence against the accused as, on 
further consideration and better information, we justly fear was 
insufficient,” and humbly begged the forgiveness of God and 
of man. Samuel Sewall, one of the judges, rose in his pew at 
the South Church in Boston, and made public confession of a 
sense of guilt for his share in the tragedy, desiring “to take the 
Blame and shame of it, Asking pardon of men. And especially 
desiring prayers that God would pardon that sin and all other 
his sins.” In 1711, damages were paid to the heirs of the Salem 
victims, and attainder was removed^ restoring them to the full 
rights of citizenship. This public repentance of Massachusetts 
wrong of the witchcraft delusion. 


JOHN WISE’S VINDICATION OF DEMOCRACY 
In 1705, a series of Proposals was made by a committee of 
Massachusetts ministers providing for the organization of 
ministerial associations, to have charge of the licensure of min- 
isters, and of permanent councils of “consociated churches,” 
whose decisions should be binding under penalty of the with- 
drawal of fellowship. 

These Proposals were strongly opposed as contrary to Con- 
gregational liberty, and were not adopted. They were attacked 
in two brilliant books, The Churches Quarrel Espoused and 
A Vindication of the Government of New England Churches , by 
John Wise (1652-1725), pastor at Ipswich. Under Governor 
Andros, Mr. Wise had suffered fine, suspension from the minis- 
try, and imprisonment for leading his town in refusal to pay 
a tax not levied by a representative assembly. He had thus 
been the first conspicuous American opponent of taxation with- 
out representation. Now he asserted boldly that “Democracy 
is Christ’s government in church and State”; that “Power is 
originally in the people”; and that “By a natural right all men 
are born free.” He brought to clear expression the democratic 
tendencies of Congregationalism, and helped to determine its 
future course. In 1772, nearly fifty years after his death, his 
works were reprinted, and two editions were required to meet 
the demand of a people about to declare their political independ- 
ence upon the basis of principles such as he had expounded. 


( v 1 

form thereby fettled, though their own private opiaio*, 
incline them to fome other model. 

3. After a decree has fpecified the particular form of 
government, then there will be need ofanew covenant, 
whereby thofe on whom foveretgnty is confeircd, en- 
rage to take care of the common peace, and welfare. 
And the fubje&s on theothei lumd, to yield them faith- 
ful obedience. In which covenant is included that 
fubnuifion and union of wills, by which a ftate may 
he conceived to be but one perfon. So that the moil: 
proper definition of a civil ftate, is this, vtz. A civil 
hate is a compound moral perfon. Whofe will (united 
.by thofe covenants before pafled) is the Will of all * to 
the end it may ufe, and apply the ftrength and riches 
of private perfon* towaid* maintaining the common 
pe&ee. fecunty, and well-being of all, which may be 
conceived as tho* the whole ftatewy now become but 
one man ; in which the afbrefaid covenants may he 
fuppofed under God’s ptovidence, to be the divine fiat, 
pronounced by God, let us make man. And by way 
of relemblance the afoiefaid being may be thus anato- 
mized. 

i . The fovereign power is the foul infufed, giving 
life and motion to the whole body. 

z. Subordinate officers are the joynts by which the # 
body moves. 

?. Wealth and riehes are the ftrength. 

4. Equity and law. arc thp reafou. 

S Cotmcellors the memory. 

6 . SahsPoputi , or the happinefs of the people, U the 
end of us beingjor main bufiuefs to be attended and done, 

7 Concord atnongft the members, and all eftates, is 
the health. 

8 Sedition is fickuefs, and civil war death. 

4 . The parts of fovereignty may be confidei ed : So, 

1. As it pi eferibes the rule of tt&ion : It is rightly 
termed legislative power. 

3 As it determines the controvert cs of fubjefts by 
the tlandaidef thofe rules. So ia Ujuftly termedju- 
dicisry power. 

3. As it arms the fubje&s againft foreigners, or for. 
bid* hoftiiity, fo its called the power of peace fled war. 


109 Prom John ‘Wise, A Vindication of the Government 
of New England Churches, Boston. 1772 
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110 Meetinghouse at Sandown, New Hampshire, courtesy of the Society 111 Deerfield Meetinghouse, built 1696, from a print based on a con- 
fer the Preservation of New England Antiquities, Boston temporary drawing made in 1704, courtesy of Frances and Mary Allen 


THE NEW ENGLAND MEETINGHOUSE 


“Meetinghouses,” the Puritans called the buildings which they erected for the public worship of God. 
They applied the term “church” only to the organization of believers who met there to engage in worship. 
Cotton Mather wrote that he “found no just ground in Scripture to apply such a trope as church to a house 
for public assembly.” The seventeenth-century meetinghouses were simple buildings — square wooden 
structures with hipped roof, surmounted, if the church could afford it, with a belfry containing a bell. In the 
eighteenth century these buildings began to be replaced by the rectangular type of meetinghouse, with a tall 
spire, which remains characteristic of New England. The Old South Meetinghouse in Boston (see No. 119, 
Vol. XIII), erected in 1729, is an example of those built by the larger churches; the meetinghouse at San- 
down, New Hampshire, erected in 1773-74, is an example of those built by the small town churches. 



112 Plan of Seating, from the original plan In the Pocumtock Valley Memorial Association, 

Deerfield, Mass, 


SEATING THE MEETING 

Folk sat in assigned seats in these meetinghouses; and “seating the meeting” was an annual problem of 
grave importance and great delicacy, entrusted to a committee of the most influential men in the church- 
The “fore-seat,” in front, on either side of the pulpit, was the place of highest dignity. The plan of seating 
here reproduced was for the meetinghouse at Deerfield. At the top of the sheet are the notations: “This 
plan reported March 7, 1783 was accepted in Town Meeting.” “The numbers 1 to 31 indicate the rank and 
Dignity of each pew/* 

X— 5 
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THE MEETINGHOUSE PEWS 

Pews were square enclosures, with high walls, built by the holders at their own expense, with consequent di- 
versity of pattern and material. They had narrow hinged seats which folded up against the sides of the pew 
when the occupants stood during the psalm-singing and the long prayers. 

And when at last the loud Amen 
Fell from aloft, how quickly then 
The seats came down with heavy rattle, 

Like musketry in fiercest battle. 

Around the tops of the pews were usually little balustrades of wood. This comer in the Old Ship Meeting- 
house at Hingham, Massachusetts, built in 1681 , illustrates the type, though these pews are not as old as the 
building. On the floor of the meetinghouse at Sandown, New Hampshire, the pew tops have been cut down 
by removing the balustrades; but in the gallery the upper rail remains, though the spindles have disappeared. 
Tradition has it that the spindles were a great temptation to childish fingers, which would try them “to see 
which one would turn,” for most of those that would turn would also squeak. 
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LONG SERMONS AND PRAYERS 
Sermons and prayers were long. Nathaniel Ward, minister at Ipswich, con- 
fessed, “We have a strong weakness in New England that when we are speaking 
we know not how to conclude: we make many ends before we make an end.” 
Cotton Mather’s diary records that when he w'as ordained, a young man of 
twenty-two, he prayed about an hour and a quarter, and preached about an 
hour and three quarters. However long the prayer, the people stood; and 
this w T as said to be one of the reasons why the Congregationalists of Connecticut 
came to be known as the Standing Order. An hour glass was placed on a desk 
near the pulpit, and by it sat a sexton or clerk whose duty it was to turn it as 
often as the sands ran out. The ministers seem to have regarded this, not as a 
hint to stop preaching, but as encouragement to proceed. Sermons lasting two 
or three hours were common, some even ran through four turnings of the glass. 




116 Hour glass, in the collections of 
the Pocumtock Valley Memorial 
Association, Deerfield, Mass 

THE WINTER COLD 
Meetinghouses were 
unheated, and little foot 
stoves were carried to meet- 

117 Foot Stoves, in the collections of the Mattatuck Historical Society, Waterbury, Conn j comfort of 

women and children. In 1771, for fear of fire from forgotten foot stoves, the Old South Church voted “that 


the Sexton make diligent search on the Lord’s Day evening and in the evening after a lecture, to see if any 
stoves are left in the house, and that if he find any there he take them to his own house; and it is expected 
that the owners of such stoves make reasonable satisfaction to the Sexton for his trouble before they take 


them away.” Twelve years later, this church 
installed a large iron stove to heat the meeting- 
house — a yielding to luxury which was sharply 
criticized in the Evening Post of January 25, 1783: 

Extinct our sacred fire of love, 

Our zeal grown cold and dead, 

In the house of God we fix a stove 
To warm us in their stead. 

KEEPING THE LORD’S DAY 
The Puritans’ favorite term for the first day of the 
week was the Lord’s Day. By a Massachusetts 
law of 1646, attendance at public worship on the 
Lord’s Day was required of everyone not incapac- 
itated under penalty of a fine of five shillings for 
each absence. Constables were enjoined to “duly 
make search throughout the limits of their Towns ” 
for absentees; and, during the time when the 
services were being held, “all Taverners, Vict- 
uallers, and Ordinaries, that are within one 
Mile of the Meetinghouse,” were required to 
“Clear their houses of all persons able to go to 
meeting.” Washington, traveling through Con- 
necticut in 1789, rested on the Sabbath, and at 
“morning and evening service” at the meeting- 
house, he “heard very lame discourses.” 
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Sabbath, In Driving of Cattle through the Tows of ZVij 
to 8* fit* tor a Market on (be gift loftoar, btlog tbs' 
Lordi^Day » And ©pprobiloufiy eefveHog tbo6 who 
dJTwaded htm there from | for which bang brought be* 
fore the laid Juftice, and legally Convi&ed, he vai Seat 
tenccd accord ng to the Dire&ioa of the Law fa that cafrj 
ro pay the Fine of Twt»t> Shi limit : He Appealed to tba 
Qoarter-Seflioo5 of tbe Peace, but obftlaately refuted to 
give Security to profecute bi» Appeal, and therefore fa 
Committed to Prifou. 

It was thought meet at the Defire of feveral perfoot to 
Pubhfh this as a Caveat to other*, to let People know, 
Thet Oftn Vtofuutisn of the LORDS DAY, will tut fmfi 
UnpHniflxd. Ac aifo, B«c*ufe the mao (hue Fbcd, prr- 
tends himfdfro be a Sufferer for bis Comfetoeee, and ha* 
therefore even courted the fncoavenfcacitg that arc come 
upon him. And whereas the %u+kfrt have a while fiacs 
endeavoured by their Fatfe Addlcflrs at home fa 
to mifreprefent the Gcaverameot of thb Prof bor, far Mi- 
king and Executing .Stverel fiver • Lswt, qsiuB their 
Fntndt, only for their Cevfeientimt DiSmt from the KttiomeS 
Wey, end rut for gny Evil F*8 done ej them t The Pub* 
tick may be informed wbat kind of tevere Lews thole arr» 
and what kind of Pnfmnity may pifs for a Cmfiumtimt* 
DiJUnt , among thofe that Clamour agaloft the Cowtrj* 
for Porficvtion, in Exicuting ibe Laws of God aad maa* 
of our Nation of Extend and this Province. 


19 A Case of Sabbath Breaking, from the Boston 
Neus Letter, Oct 29, 1705 


A SABBATH BREAKER'S EXCUSE 
No “servile'’ work was permitted on the Lord's Day, and “un- 
civilly walking in the streets and fields, traveling from town 
to town, going on Ship-board, frequenting common houses and 
other places to drink, sport, or otherwise to misspend that 
precious time,'* were forbidden. There were of course objectors 
and evaders. This item from the Boston News Letter of Oc- 
tober 29, 1705, records the case of a stock drover from Connec- 
ticut, who persisted in driving cattle through the streets of 
Dedham on the Lord’s Day, and argued when arrested that 
he was being persecuted for conscience’ sake. 
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THE TITHINGMAN 

The pressure for seats of dignity in the 

meetinghouse was such that seating com- 

mitten werp nsiipllv Kptraxrprl intn flip. nn 120 Duties of a Tythtagman, from the original In the Massachusetts Bay 

iniLtees were usually Deiray ea into me un- Colony Court Records, Vol. V, p 233, Boston, Oct 15,1679 

wisdom of seating all the boys together, duties of tythingman 

either on the steDS of the DulDlt or in some ^ Also ' the tythlngmen are required diligently to inspect the manners of all dlsor- 

r r r 1 c derly persons, and whereby more private admonitions they will not be reclaymed, they 

of the lifrhtlv esteemer! rrsillerv news Tith are, frome time to tjme, to present their names to the next magistrate or commissioner 

01 me iigiiuy esieemeu gallery pews. AIlH- invested Wth magistratticall power, who shall proceed against them as the law directs; 

in omen orm^rl witVi a G fa# 9 s also they are in like manner, to present the names of all single persons that liue 

mgmen, armeci Wltn a Stall, were cnarged from vnder family government, stubborne and disorderly children «fc servants, night 

- 4 . 1 * 4 -t, „ +^ 1 ,. i j i walkers, typlers, Saboath breakers, by night or by dav, & such as absent themselves 

Wltn tne task, seemmgly uopeiess under such from the publicke worship of God on the Lords da> es, or whateuer the course or 
. £ . . . , . practise of any person or persons wbatsoeuer tending to debauchery, irreligion, pro- 

condltions, OI keep m2 them quiet and atten- phaness, & atheisme among us, wherein by omission of family gouernment, nurture, & 
. _ r \ religious duties, & instruccon of children & servants, or llleness, profligat, vncivlel, or 

tive to the sermon. It was also the dutv of 111(16 practises of any sort, the names of all which persons, wth the fact whereof they are 

j accused, & wittnesses thereof, they shall present to the next magistrate or comissioner, 
the f-i t.h incrmen to rou<?e sleeninrr older neonle where any are m the sajd toune invested wth magistratticall power, who shall proceed 
cue ucumgmeu to ruu&e Mecpmg OlQer people, agamst and punish all such misdemeanors by fine, imprisonment, or binding ouer to 
TVT^r, art A K^xre the County Court, as the law directs.” 
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tive to the sermon. It was also the dutv of 111(16 practises °' f an y sort, the names of ail which persons, wth the fact whereof they are 

j accused, & wittnesses thereof, they shall present to the next magistrate or comissioner. 

the tithingmen to rouse sleeping older people. S2?S 

Men and boys were rapped or prodded with the county court, aa the !aw directs- 

the heavy knob on one end of the official staff; matrons and girls were admonished by being tickled with a 
fox’s tail or a hare’s foot which adorned the other end. In many towns the tithingmen had various other 
duties which made them in effect general assistants to the constable, particularly with respect to breaches of 
the laws respecting observance of the Lord’s Day. 
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121 Oath of Office for a Tythingman, from the original in the Massachusetts Bay Colony Court Records, Vol, V, p. 233, Boston, Oct. 15, 1679 

‘‘Whereas yaw, A B, are chosen a tythingman wthin the toune of D for one year®, & vntill others be chosen & swome in your roome & stead, yow 
doe here sweare by the living God that yow will diligently endeavour, and to the vtmost of yo f ability performe and intend, the duty of yor place 
according to the particulars specified in the lawes peculiar to yor office. So help yow God." 
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“A WANTON GOSPELLER” 
More serious disturbances of public 
worship were by no means unknown. 
A Massachusetts law of 1G4() pro- 
vided that anyone who behaved 
himself contemptuously toward the 
“Word preached” or toward the 
preacher, interrupting, disputing or 
denying, thus “making God’s ways 
contemptible or ridiculous,” should 
for the first offence be rebuked by 
a magistrate and bound to good be- 
havior, “and if a second time they 
break forth into the like contemp- 
tuous carriages, either to pay five 
pounds to the public treasury, or to 
stand two hours openly upon a block 
four feet high, on a lecture day, with 
a paper fixed on his breast, with 
this, A WANTON GOSPELLER, 
written in capital letters.” But this 



122 A Wanton Gospeller, from an enslaving by Bobbett, after the drawing by Fredericks, in 
William Cullen Bryant and Sydney Gay, A Popular History of the United States. VoL II, New 
York, 1884 


law availed little to stop Baptists or Quakers from interrupting the service wherever they pleased; indeed 

it seemed rather to provoke them to outspoken expres- 
sion of their contempt for certain aspects of the Puri- 
tan worship, and especially for the Puritan policy of 
compelling all citizens to attend their services in the 
meetinghouse on the Lord’s Day. 
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123 Stolen Frolic in a Puntan Farmhouse, from the drawing by F. O. C 
Darley (1822-88), m William A. Crafts, Pioneers in the Settlement of 
America, Vol. I, Boston, 1876 

SUNDAY EVENING COURTSHIPS 
The Puritan Sabbath began at sunset on Saturday 
evening, for the Bible said “The evening and the 
morning were the first day.” It lasted therefore 
until sunset on Sunday evening. It was inevitable, 
despite strenuous efforts to prolong the quiet of the 
Lord’s Day to include its evening, that this should 
become a time of general good cheer. It was inevi- 
table, too, that Sunday evening should be courting- 
time for Puritan youths and maidens. Many min- 
isters found it necessary to preach against “Sabbath 124 Courtship in Colo nial Days, from the drawing by ‘Juanita 
evening dissipations and mirth-making.” “Street- m Harm ' s 0ctober 27 ' 1(?0 ° 

walking” was one of the sins condemned in young women; it meant nothing more serious than taking a walk 
with a lover on Sunday evening. No wonder that many took such walks, when most homes had no place to 
sit except by the fireplace where the whole family were gathered, so that the only chance for private conversa- 
tion was through a “courting-stick” such as is here pictured. Sometimes, doubtless, young people stole 
away from supervising eyes, and kitchens witnessed less decorous scenes. 
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THE HALF-WAY COVENANT 
The closing years of the seventeenth century and the first 
third of the eighteenth were marked by moral deteriora- 
tion and a decline in spiritual fervor. “It is the judgment 
of very learned men,'” said President Mather in a sermon 
at Harvard College in 1G9G, “that, in the glorious times 
promised to the church, on earth, America will be Hell.” 
How much of this gloomy view was due to disappointment 
that the Puritan hope of a theocratic commonwealth was 
now seen to be unrealizable, and how much was justified 
by actual moral conditions, w r e do not know. It is clear 
that the churches had lost much of their earlier spiritual 
power. One reason for this lay in the “Half-way Cove- 
nant” plan which had been adopted in 1GG2. It provided 
that those who had been baptized and desired to “own the 
covenant” but could render no such evidences of regenera- 
tion as were required to constitute one a member of the 
church in “full communion,” should be granted a sort of 
half-membership and allowed to offer their children in 
baptism. The result was that most people were content to 
stop there. Infant baptism and the Half-Way Covenant 
became mere forms, as folk relied upon them to be substi- 
tutes for the vows of church membership and the moral 
evidences of a godly life. The Half-Way Covenant was an 
undesirable by-product of the connection of church and 
state. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS, 1703-1758, PREACHER OF 
THE GREAT AWAKENING 
Against this decadence of morals and religion, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, pastor at Northampton from 1727 to 1750, set all the 
powers of a marvellous intellect, rare strength of personality, 
and a life wholly dedicated to God. As a theologian, he is to 
be classed with St. Augustine and Calvin; as a preacher, he 
had the effectiveness, if not the eloquence, of John Knox. The 
burden of his preaching was the absolute sovereignty and holi- 
ness of God, the sinfulness and complete dependence of man, 
the necessity of a changed heart and life, and the power of 
God’s grace to bestow this gift. In six months of 1734-35 
more than three hundred persons, half of whom were men, pro- 
fessed conversion and were admitted to full membership in 
the Northampton church. So began the “Great Awakening” 
in New England, which put an end to the Half-Way Covenant. 
Like stirrings of religious emotion were felt in nearly all the 
colonies, profoundly affecting the life of the churches; and the 
Great Awakening became a watershed redirecting — and divid- 
ing the streams of spiritual energy. Edwards was dismissed 
as pastor by vote of the Northampton church in 1750, because 
most of its members resented his refusal to recognize the Half- 
Way Covenant as sufficient qualification for admission to the 
communion of the Lord’s Supper. He served for seven years 
as missionary to the Indians at Stoekbridge, then bec am e presi- 
dent of the college at Princeton, 




125 Statue of Deacon Chapin, Springfield, Mass., by Augustus 
Salnt-Gaudens (1848-1907). From a photograph. © The 
Detroit Publishing Co. 
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JONATHAN EDWARDS: THEOLOGIAN 
Edwards preached the gospel of divine immanence and divine initia- 
tive. He saw that all things have their being in God; and that a god 
who is less than the source and power of all being, is but a half- 
god. Unfortunately, this greatest of all the truths of religion was 
bound up, for him, with two other ideas: the denial of the freedom 
of the human will; and the doctrine of particular election, that God 
has arbitrarily and irrevocably chosen some for salvation and some 
for damnation. Edwards himself did not distinguish between these 
transient elements of extreme Calvinism and the central truth which 
was inevitably distorted by them; and it is but natural that he should 
be remembered as a preacher of hell-fire. Yet the imprecatory 
sermons, upon which this reputation depends, are only eight in num- 
ber; and the one most often quoted, preached at Enfield, seems to 
have been addressed to a community which stood in need of a mes- 
sage of that sort. “ How many it is likely will remember this discourse 
in hell! And it would be a wonder if some that are now present should 
not be in hell in a very short time, before this year is out. And it 
would be no wonder if some persons that now sit here in some seats of 
this meeting-house, in health and quiet and secure, should be there before 
tomorrow morning Edwards was a preacher of powerful force. He 
was able to dominate his congregations and to shape the development 
of their faith. In the day of his greatest power he shook New England. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS: PHILOSOPHER 
Though he forsook philosophy to devote himself 
to theology, Edwards remains one of the greatest 
philosophers America has produced. To the solu- 
tion of the difficult problems of theology he brought 
one of the most powerful minds that America has 
brought forth. His theology has philosophical 
grounding, depth, and poise; and his treatise on 
The Freedom of the Will has been said to be “the one 
large contribution which America has made to the 
deeper philosophic thought of the world.” As a boy 
of fourteen, in his second year at Yale College, he 
read Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding , 
and was moved by it, in the next two years, to write 
Notes on the Mind, in which he set down the funda- 
mental principles of a system of philosophy which is 
remarkably like that of Berkeley, though it is almost 
certain that he had never seen the latter's works. 
Unlike Increase Mather, Edwards did not concern 
himself with political issues and was not a man of 
affairs. Yet his influence upon these was far- 
reaching. His insistence upon religious conversion, 
and his exaltation of the church as a spiritual institu- 
tion, emphasized the difference between church and 
state, and contributed mightily, though indirectly, 
to the movements which led to their eventual sepa- 
ration. Jonathan Edwards was one of the founders 
of religious freedom in America. 

12S Third Meetinghouse, Northampton, erected 1737, from Solomon 
Clark, Historical Catalogue of the Northampton First Church, Northampton, 
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JONATHAN EDWARDS: MYSTIC 
Greater than all that he said or wrote, was the man 
himself. He walked with God. “On January 12, 
1723, I made a solemn dedication of myself to God 
and wrote it down; giving up myself and all that I 
had to God, to be for the future in no respect my 
own; to act as one that had no right to himself in 
any respect; and solemnly vowed to take God for 
my whole portion and felicity, looking on nothing 
else as any part of my happiness, nor acting as if it 
were; and his law for the constant rule of my obedi- 
ence, engaging to fight with all my might against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, to the end of my 
life.” If it be thought that this was the immature 
resolution of a youth of twenty, it must be remem- 
bered that he had graduated from college at sixteen, 
had completed his theological training, had been 
preaching for a year, and was about to begin teaching 
as a member of the faculty of Yale College. This 
resolution, moreover, was kept. No cloistered monk 
ever fulfilled his vow more perfectly than did this 
man for whom every common duty shone with 
heavenly light, and all nature sang of God. 

THE FAMILY LIFE OF JONATHAN EDWARDS . 

Idyllic in beauty, epic in constancy, was the love story of Jonathan Edwards and Sarah Pierrepont. 
His description, written when he was twenty and she was thirteen, of the “young lady in New Haven who 
is beloved of that great Being who made and rules the world,” is classic. Shortly after his ordination, when 
she was seventeen, they were married. “Patience,” he had written her, “is commonly esteemed a virtue, but 
in this case I may almost regard it as a vice.” George Whitefield, when he visited their home, was charmed 
with its spirit. “A sweeter couple I have not seen. Their children were dressed, not in silks and satins, but 
plain, as becomes the children of those who in all things ought to be examples of Christian simplicity. She is a 
woman adorned with a meek and quiet spirit, and talked so feelingly and so solidly of the thin gs of God, and 
seemed to be such an helpmeet to her husband, that she caused me to renew those prayers which for some 
months I have put up to God, that He would send me a daughter of Abraham to be my wife.” After a month 
of service as President of Princeton College, before Mrs. Edwards and the younger children could join him 
in their new home, Jonathan Edwards lay dying. “Tell her,” he said, “that the uncommon union which 
has so long subsisted 
between us has been of 
such a nature as I trust 
is spiritual, and therefore 
will continue forever.” 

The message was charac- 
teristic of the life and 
character of the man, 

Jonathan Edwards was 
the greatest of American 
Puritans. If there be 
faults in his thought or 
his life, they are such as 
were inherent in Puritan- 
ism, for he revealed it at 
its best. 

130 Home of Jonathan Edwards, Northampton, Mass., from Jonathan Edwards, The Life of David 
Bratnerd, Evangelical Family library. Vol. VII, New York, 1833 (?) 




129 Jonathan Edwards, from the portrait, 1860, by Henry A Loop 
(1831-95), in Princeton University, after the original portrait, 1740 by 
John Smlbert, m the possession of Eugene B. Edwards. Storungton, 
Conn. 


CHAPTER III 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE COLONIES 

T HE home of the Church of England in America was in Virginia, where it was 
from the beginning established, first by charter, then by legislation, as the state- 
supported church of the colony. In time, it was likewise established in the 
other southern colonies — Maryland, the Carolinas, and Georgia. In two other colonies. 
New York and New Jersey, the royal Governors attempted to make it the established 
church, but did not fully succeed. 

In Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Rhode Island, which from the first avowed the prin- 
ciple of religious freedom, the Church of England had room to develop naturally, as did 
other churches and religious groups. In the New England colonies, except Rhode Island, 
it was an alien. When it finally succeeded in gaining a foothold in the Puritan strong- 
holds, which it did in Massachusetts by force, and in Connecticut by peaceful penetra- 
tion, it found itself in a position just the reverse of that which it held in England. There 
it was the religion of the state, and other groups were dissenters; in New England the 
Congregational churches had the support of the state, and the Church of England was a 
dissenting organization, commanding the adherence of only a small minority of the people. 

In the southern colonies, especially in Virginia where the Church of England possessed 
the advantages of state establishment and support, it developed along democratic, “low- 
church” lines. In the northern colonies, especially in Massachusetts and Connecticut 
where it had to struggle to maintain its ground, the Church of England naturally em- 
phasized the differences between itself and other religious societies, with the result that 
it tended to develop along more “high-church” lines. So began differences of emphasis 
which have ever since been present in the Protestant Episcopal Church which succeeded 
the Church of England after the American Revolution, though these differences are now 
quite independent of geography and politics. 

The history of the Church of England in the American colonies illustrates “the crass 
folly of trying to propagate a system by mutilating it.” The colonial churches had no 
bishop. No diocese was organized and no bishop even visited America. Clergy could 
be ordained and members of the church could receive the rite of confirmation only by 
taking the long sea voyage to England. That explains why many citizens of colonial 
Virginia, for example, were never confirmed, and some had scruples about part akin g of 
the communion. At this distance in time, the failure of the English ecclesiastical au- 
thorities to send a bishop to America seems incredible stupidity. A more effective 
barrier to the growth and prosperity of the Church of England in this country could 
hardly have been devised. 

Within the limits of their powers, however, the “commissaries” who were appointed 
by the Bishop of London to act as his representatives in America, rendered excellent 
service. The most notable were James Blair, Commissary of Virginia, founder of William 
and Mary College, and Thomas Bray, Commissary of Maryland, founder of the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge and of the Society for Propagating the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. The latter of these societies, commonly referred to as the “Venerable 
Society” or, more familiarly, as the “S. P. G.,” labored for the spread of the Anglican 
faith, and was chiefly responsible for the growth of the Church of England in the colonies. 
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THE FIRST CHURCH IN VIRGINIA 

The best loved member of the turbulent crew that settled Jamestown was, according to Captain John Smith, 
their minister, Robert Hunt, who during the voyage had “with the water of patience and his godly exhorta- 
tions, but chiefly by his true devoted example, quenched the flames of envy and dissension.” On June 21, 
1607, he celebrated the first communion of Englishmen in America. The Epistle for the day fitted the occa- 
sion: “All of you be subject one to another, and be clothed with humility.” “We did hang an old sail to 
three or four trees to shade us from the sun, our walls were rails of wood, our seats unhewed trees, our pulpit a 
bar of wood nailed to two neighboring trees. This was our church till we built a homely thing like a barn. . . . 
Yet we had daily Common Prayer morning and evening, every Sunday two sermons, and every three months 
the Holy Communion, till our minister died. ... He was an honest, religious and courageous divine, during 
whose life our factions were oft qualified, our wants and 
greatest extremities so comforted, that they seemed easy 
in comparison of what we endured after his memorable 
death.” 

DALE’S LAWS 

Stern measures seemed to be needed if the colony was to 
be saved from factiousness and idleness; and in 1611 the 
Virginia Company sent as Governor Sir Thomas Dale, a 
soldier who had served in the Netherlands. He promulgated 
a code of laws notable not only for its severity in dealing with 
crimes, but for its application of like measures to the neglect 
of religious duties. Impious speech against the Trinity, 
blasphemy, and words or acts derisive of God’s Word were 
punishable by death. All were required to attend divine 
worship twice in each day, morning and evening, under 
penalty of being whipped and for the third offence con- 
demned to the galleys for six months. A third wilful absence 
from the Sabbath services was punishable by death. The 
minister could require those insufficiently instructed in the 
principles of religion to present themselves for further in- 
struction, under penalty of being whipped every day until 
they should prove docile. These laws concerning the ob- 
servance of religious duties were never rigidly enforced, as 
the Governor and Council had power to remit penalties. 

They were meant to inspire wholesome fear in the minds of 
the lawless, wilfully disobedient and rebellious. 


<l) 

herein, encouraging others tbereunto,and that fuck, 
who fhall often and wilfully abient thcmfducs, be 
duly punifhed actordwg to the martial I law in that 
cafe prouided. 

a That no man fpeake impioufly or malidoufly, 
againft the holy and blefledTrinitie, or any of the 
three perfons, that is to fay, againftOod the Father, 
God the Son,and God the holy Ghoft, or againft tbc 
Jtnownc Arridesof the Chriftian faith, vpon paine 
of death, 

3 That no man blafpheme Gods holy namevp* 
on paine of death, or vfe vnlawfuU oathes , taking 
the name of Godin vame, curfe, or banne , vpon 
paine of feuere pumlhmcnt for the firft offence fo 
committed, and for the fecond, tohauca bodkin 
rhruft 'hrough his tongue, and if he fo continue the 
blafphemingof Gods holy name, for the third time 
fo offending, he (hall bebrougbr to a martiail court, 
and therereceiue cenfure of death for his offence. 

4 No manihall vfeany traiterous words againft 
his MaiefticsPcrfon, or royal! authority vpon paine 
of death. 

5 No man fhall fpeake any word, or do any a&. 


Unworthily Jemeane himfclfc vntoany Prcachcr,or 
Mmifterofthefame, but generally hold them in all 
reuerent regard, and dutiful! imrcatie, otherwife he 
the offender (hall openly be whipt three times , and 
aske publike forgiuenefie in the afTcmbly ofibe con- 
gregjfoon threefeuerali Sabothdaies, 

6 Euerieman and woman duly twice aday vpon 


Straohey, For Jte Colony in Virginia Brir 
tannia Laws Dtcine, Morau , and MartiaU, London, 16X2, in 
title John Carter Brown Library, Providence. R. I. 
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133 The Ducking Stool, from a contemporary woodcut m the British 
Museum, reproduced m Sir Walter Besant, London in the Time of the 
Tudors , London, 1904 





Whipping at the Cart’s Tail, from a contemporary 

woodcut reproduced In The Art Journal, Yol. II, New 
York, 1876 


136 Beheading and Quartering, from a contemporary 
woodcut reproduced m The Art Journal , Vol. II, New 
York, 1876 


• a ducking stool, whipping at the cart’s 


SEVENTEENTH- 
AND 

EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY 
PUNISHMENTS 
Punishment s 
were drastic in all 
of the colonies. 

The settlers 
brought from Eu- 
rope their ideas 
of penal justice, 
and Europe had 
not outgrown the 
cruel laws of the 
Middle Ages. Here 

are shown old contemporary prints of punishments in England 
tail, a pillory, a gallows, and the body of a traitor beheaded and quartered, feasted upon by carrion crows. 
A sentence to stand in the pillory was often accompanied by the cropping of one or both ears. Branding with 
a red-hot iron was a common punishment. SL was the mark standing for seditious libel; M for man- 
slaughter; T for thief; R for rogue, and so on. The ducking stool was much used for the cure of scolds in 
the middle and southern colonies, but not in New England. The northern colonies chose to gag the culprit 

instead, usually by placing 
the tongue in a cleft stick. 

Public whipping was prac- 
ticed everywhere, in Rhode 
Island and Pennsylvania as 
well as in Massachusetts and 
Virginia. Punishments in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were made as ter- 
rible and as public as possible; 
for they were intended, not 
so much to reform the crim- 
inal as to bring retribution 
upon him and, by his horrible 
example, to deter others from 
like offenses. 
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The PHlory^from a contemporary woodcut 



reproduced fa The Art Jm 
York. 1876 


II, New 


138 Ancient Gallows, from a contemporary wood- 
cut reproduced in The Art Journal . VoL H, New 
York, 1876 
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‘ A MAN AND HIS BROTHER” 

In 1619 the first negro servants appeared in Virginia. 
Thereby began a complication of the problems of just and 
humane living which eventually helped to plunge America 
into fratricidal war. The situation seemed simple enough 
at first. Defiant black and bibulous, good-for-nothing white 
sit side by side in the same stocks. 

THE FIRST LEGISLATURE 
Dale’s code was abrogated in 1619, when the colonists 
were granted a measure of self-government. The first 
representative body of legislators constituted in this 
country met in the church at Jamestown on July 30 in 
that year. Among the enactments of this assembly W’ere 
law’s establishing the authority of the Church of England 
in the colony and providing for its support. The minister 
in each borough was to have a glebe of one hundred acres, 
and should receive from the parish a salary of at least 
two hundred pounds. As it w T as most convenient to pay 
the minister in tobacco, the legislature of 1621-22 fixed 
the amount at fifteen hundred pounds of tobacco and six- 
teen barrels of corn. Every male inhabitant who had 
reached the age of sixteen was taxed for this purpose, but 
no individual was to be compelled to pay more than ten 
weeuy, Dec u, 1886 pounds of tobacco and one barrel of corn. If the proceeds 

of this tax should prove less in value than two hundred pounds, the law declared that “the minister is to be 
content with less.” The custom of paying ministers in tobacco led, nearly a century and a half later, to the 
famous “Parsons’ Case,” and to Patrick Henry’s fiery attack upon the Virginia clergy (see No. 269). 
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1*2 LAWS OF VIRGINIA, 

.No rf the 
Ac*. * 

1. TH \T tliere shall be in every plantation, where 
the pople use to meow for the worship of God, 
a hou»e or roome supiestred lor that purpose, and 


Tho •ammnr lit 19, were UuS rtf four more corporation*, which eocret 
reit i he ntiiubci of Unroaehi tu.mf • n.ht to rrprrtrotaiKm «o tltetn ta 
hU SfilA, Ml 

The ecu p*i.Cfl •» th. g< ner»l aiumbly in lo!0, were prohebtv i rrwU, 
•OftigmeJ ami, which »fi*r recti' nl the tantuen of (he rreuurer wxl 
-rnnpany for Viryun., m fc.ii' tend , « itlmui « how appreb Uino, ta a grant 
and general raurt, thejrcouU n n lt»»e lire force «f lex 

After * cartful natmuailsn of ihe tumi rceorj, reUtipc to Virgin*, 
the following » the only oolite which I here beeo able to Sod of there 


to rcait, lo £ nherwi»h a Inter whwh Mr \enriUcr iler.reih limit be 
reaU foe the aiming at hi* broibei Sv Ctnrgt leard'ty becnuer it war 
hew inconvenient Co ipeml an oidiuAry court thei«.»uh, M ■»« »L»e*l 
tlut Monday next m the afternoon ifaeald b. appointed for that par 

; At an impeefrci court held for Vimeta it Sir Fdwm Sandy*’ homo, 
nth of April, ItttO," anneot ncordh, vaI I, pa IIS, *• Mr trrerurer,' 
( a *r Edwin Sandy*,) •• signified that haring peiueed the ttuof the (IM 


frtaf and general re art, ihecrlure ho bath writ auto them that oil then they 
eonoot be confirmed , but 10 live mean now he ouv.cd that a reteet com- 
euttee of choice mm might be ip|Mxmed to draw Uw m mu> herd, and to 
ripen the bnunero that u imitht bi m irailme<> ayeuut ibe Mini tewl * 

A comoHtlrc wa* ihei nation appointed, <onu«iiuf ol ughi wnlan, 
tour ot the council, and fom nl the grutnl /y, at ibiy .ere termed, to 
meet at a Allure day then awgihd, wuh power to adjourn iron day to 


flecotdr, «al 1, im 13d. 

And <* At a preparative court, held Mry Ifth, I«0 Aacleot fUeonU, 
f Ol I, pa IdS, theie m the following roliy 
“fur the coormiitee rhotou for the actx of Um General Auemhl,, 
Mr cream ree aiftuSed that they ban takes eatraordtury pome tWttlo, 
hut focamnuch aa they were « u.* eUinj miniate and tod of labour, bo m 
their biball detired the matt to rloptw wuh ihnu ull the eon ter eonrt 
m nudnunaer terst, wtucb w ill U about tie m««U bcime, whieh th* eeart 

w jjth mmy thank* onto the coonniuee tor them (mi paisa wittlojly » 

So mention u made ot tlitta acto, « the nest quarter coon, treuy 
■obrmural pan of the precwdtnf* 

* The acta of thu wmoa v* tuwhorod, m (ho aorrla, to they am 
» ofo pnntni l haw* ohaemd th* taw tons, saa esty konate I 
thtok the ortf tail thould bolautrtod aoararly at pomUe, but hoeauve, 
ta all tb» tubirqaeot acta, tor a unex of years the farmer tarn are nr* 
ftrrcd to by the ta uW tar of toe art and not by the tJupttr latbomtom* 
«y of our Itftdaben, then w*a so atxh duo* aa a dmoom of too mcrat 
acta by chopirre • 

It may aol be Imptsper to tetwark, that, u» the eou r n of tbw work, I 
xhanpiwwrvo both the uirunftMmt aad artHgnab/ of the attosafct a» 
far a* prottfcaUa I mm»I cnoe.tr. My ifca* mor* Apropor 
thaw to (ire au tntttnt paper m a stto x drum, tondu tka waptohma* 
othtrh ar* nalttnUy oewrd, that dw paper l« qmriau*, wa am deptfaed 
of aa oppartMMj of trweaac Ohm gradual ekaasoofa ktanuystoow 
nfami to tw toi .mear, wkick art okor n ak fa at the pncrmaf crnlm 
uoa m a* aatlooa If tf ewe fi m kl a I wooM (irr a fta tout* of the 
haad taridag BMthtooktWMbodeaa. The loom tm a artUM * iiflk. 
toaet the mudent chanctan. ht the acta of ltd* .arn a . wm that the 


MARCH, I623-4—2U* JAMES Itu 123 

not to be for anj lemporal use whatsocter, and a 
place empaled in, jequcaiercd only to che buryal ol wan> " f ’ 
(he dead. 


That whosoter sliall absent h.msclfe from dtunc •’♦J** 1 * 
wrvice any Sunday without an allowable excuse 
shall forTcite a pound of tobacco, and he that absent- f<ou> 
cth himsclfe a month shall forfeit 50lh. of tobacco, '‘""j* •* 


That there be an uniformity in our church as nccrc lohcm 
as may be to the canons in England, both in sub* 
stance and circumstance, and that all persons yeild tnneaod 
readie obedience unto them under pamc ol censure* 


That the S2d of March* be yeerly solemnized as Th* tn 
hollida}, and all other holfidays (except when they 
fall two together) betwut the teavt of the annunua* urrrda. 
tioo of the blessed viretn and St. Michael the arch* » bo*rfa> 
nngell, then only the first to be ob.cn ed by rvaacn 
of our neccasittes 


i hat no minister be absent fiom bis church above 
two months in all the ycare upon penalty of lotleft* TiXnm^ 
ing halfc hi» means, and whosoever ahull absent i>«w * 
•iboieioure months mthe vearshall’iorlcit his wbolr'Nhi., 
meam ,nuj cure. * j 

I ft » u x * i «i, ,11 d >{< vra.'o u minister without / 
btin^MU '".hi It *»i j |>M v til |II*II1» hi> reporu win. re* *, w .'. 
by th* unit It*, ui In. jMii'hioittia may Ik: alienated ' 
trnni htm, mJ bw mi it'tij jmovc tl»c lc»*c®retual by 
their pre )tuii< anon, dull not only juy fiOOlb. weight 
6f ti>thM.c» bni al*a a'kc the minister so wronged 
b*r.{iv cues* publithly in the fongretpttion 

’I hvt no man dispo*c of nny of his tobacco before w,,, 
•be mttusicr bt so tidied, upon jwtn of fotfriture dou* ** <** *w* 
Me hi* part of the minuter’* means and one man of 
every planta*ion to collect hi* means om of the first 
*md best tobacco and com. •* «t 


■ « • oMrty mttakir* Ik* IrtMT •*•” wNb * IwritoMttdavM iwar tt* 


From WlUlam'VTaller Healng, The Statutes at Large t>{ Virginia, New York, 1823 
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141 From the painting Baptism of Pocahontas , d. 1617. by John G. Chapman (1808-89), in the Capitol Rotunda, 

Washington 


ALEXANDER WHITAKER, 1585-1617(?) : “THE APOSTLE TO VIRGINIA’’ 

With Governor Dale came tlie Reverend Alexander Whitaker, son of Dr, William Whitaker, Master of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge University. His friends wondered at his decision. “I hereby let all men know,” 
wrote one, “that a scholar, a graduate, a preacher, well bom and friended in England; not in debt nor disgrace, 
but competently provided for, and liked and beloved where he lived; not in want, but (for a scholar, and as 
these days be) rich in possession, and more in possibility; of himself, without any persuasion but God’s and 
his own heart, did voluntarily leave his warm nest; and to the wonder of his kindred and amazement of them 
that knew him, undertook this hard, but heroical resolution to go to Virginia, and help to bear the name of 
God unto the gentiles.” Whitaker found great happiness in his work. His character and influence were such 
that he was called “The Apostle to Virginia.” The picture is a highly imaginative portrayal of his baptism 
of Pocahontas. 


THE UNIVERSITY AT HENRICO 

In 1618, the Virginia Company ordered that ten thousand acres of land be set aside for the endowment of a 
university to be built at Henrico, where Alexander Whitaker was minister. One of the colleges of the uni- 
versity was to be for the Indians, “for the training up of the 
children of those infidels in true religion, moral virtue, and 
civility.” A general contribution was made in England, 
and large individual gifts were received, the whole amount- 
ing to more than four thousand pounds. George Thorpe, a 
member of the King’s Council for Virginia, sailed for America 
to take charge of the university lands and supervise the 
erection of buildings. The Reverend Patrick Copland was 
chosen rector of the college for the Indians. Before he 
could leave England, however, news came of the massacre 
of the colonists by the Indians on March 22, 1622. The 
settlement at Henrico was one of those wiped out; Thorpe 
was killed; and the plans for a university were abandoned. 

A proposal by Edward Palmer, “an English scholar of 
wealth,” to found an “Academia Virginiensis et Oxonien- 
sis” came to naught. In 1662, the legislature provided for 
the establishing of “a college and free school,” but this law 
was “permitted to slumber on the statute books.” 
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142 Henrico Medallion, commemorating the destruction ol 
the university at Henrico, courtesy of the Colonial Damee 
ol America, Chapter I, Baltimore, Md. 
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143 Sir William Berkeley, ca lfilO-d. 1677, from the 
original portrait by Sir Peter Lely (1618-80), in posses- 
sion of Lee, Buffalo, N Y. 


AWAY FROM PURITANISM 
M vnt of the Virginia Company sympathized with Puritan views. 
Sir Edwin Sandys, its treasurer and leading spirit, did not hesi- 
tate to subscribe himself as the “very loving friend” of John 
Robinson and William Brewster. “Choose the devil if you 
will,” angrily exclaimed King James, demanding that a new 
treasurer be chosen, “but not Sir Edwin Sandys.” The min- 
isters in early Virginia wore no surplice, and modified the liturgy 
“to avoid giving offence.” “I marvel much,” wrote Alexander 
Whitaker, “that so few of our English ministers, that were so 
hot against the surplice and subscription, come hither, where 
neither are spoken of.” But in 1624 the charter of the Company 
was abrogated, and Virginia passed 'into the direct control of 
the King. Under the royal Governors, the penalties for non- 
conformity were enforced with a severity pleasing to Arch- 
bishop Laud; and laws were enacted against the Puritans, “Iq 
prevent the infection from reaching this country,” In response 
to a request signed by seventy- 
one citizens of Virginia, the 
General Court of Massachu- 
setts sent three Congregational 
ministers; but they were quickly silenced and returned. Virginia yielded 

grudging submission to the Commonwealth. It restored the doughty j 3 

royalist, Sir William Berkeley, to the Governorship sixteen months before 
the restoration of Charles II to the throne. 

“NO FREE SCHOOLS, NOR PRINTING” 

lx was difficult to secure ministers. Salaries were low, and often paid in 

poor tobacco, or not at all. IMany parishes had no glebes. The churches 144 Plate from communion service used 

ji,. in Jamestown Church in 1694, courtesy 

were governed by vestries, composed Of St John's Church, Richmond^ Va„ 

£ t l it e «i . 1 1 / . gom a Photograph by H. P. Cook, 

of twelve of the most able men of each Richmond 
parish.” As these vestries were constituted self-perpetuating bodies 
which could be dissolved only by a special act of the General Assembly, 
they tended to become local aristocracies. Election to the office of vestry- 
man was determined in part by social, political and economic considera- 
tions, as well as by moral character and spiritual devotion. The vestries fell 
into the habit of contracting with a minister for but a single year; and 
would not renew the contract if he did anything to displease them. Under 
these circumstances, according to a contemporary account, “ very few of 
good conversation would adventure thither, yet many came such as wore 
black coats and could babble in a pulpit, roar in a tavern, exact from the pa- 
rishioners, and rather by their dissoluteness destroy than feed their flocks. 
. . . Endeavors were made for better in their places, which were obtained, 
and these wolves in sheep’s clothing were questioned, silenced, and some 
were forced to depart the country.” In 1661, the author of Virginia’s 
Cure wrote that not more than one fifth of the parishes were supplied 
with ministers. In 1671, Governor Berkeley reported a population of 
forty thousand, and added: “There are forty-eight parishes, and the 
ministers well-paid. The clergy by my consent would be better if they 
would pray oftener and preach less. But as of all other commodities, 
so of this, — the worst are sent us. . . . But I thank God there are no 
free schools, nor printing, and I hope we shall not have these hundred 

years; for learning has brought disobedience into the world, and printing 

145 Rage from Virginia's cun . from the has divulged them and libels against the best governments.” 

original In the New York Public Library ° ° ® 
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JAMES BLAIR, 1656-1743, COMMISSARY 
OF VIRGINIA 

Virginia needed a bishop. But, with strange shortsighted- 
ness, none was sent. In fact, none ever was sent; and 
the Church of England in America remained a missionary 
enterprise, under the direction of the Bishop of London, 
until the colonies became independent. In 1689, Bishop 
Compton did the next best thing. He appointed the Rev- 
erend James Blair, who had gone to Virginia as a missionary 
four years before, to be his representative or commissary. 
He was authorized to visit and inspect the churches, and 
to administer some measures of discipline. But he could 
not admit to the rite of confirmation, ordain ministers, or 
— what was sadly needed here and there — depose them. 
In this post, Blair rendered long and distinguished service. 
His work was surprisingly effective in view of the limita- 
tions under which he labored. When he died, at the age of 
eighty-seven, he had been for sixty-four years a minister of 
the Gospel; for fifty -three years Commissary of Virginia; 
for fifty years a member of the King’s Council; and for 
forty-nine years President of William and Mary College. 




THE FOUNDING OF WILLIAM 
AND MARY COLLEGE, 1693 
Blair’s first concern was for the found- 
ing of a college, in which the youth 
of Virginia should be “piously edu- 
cated in good letters and manners,” 
and which should also be “a Seminary 
for the breeding of good Ministers.” 
With the sanction of the Governor and 
Assembly, he went to England to 
secure a charter and funds. When he 
urged Seymour, the lord treasurer, to 
consider that the people in Virginia 
had souls to be saved as well as the 
people in England, the answer was 
“Souls! Damn your souls! Make 
tobacco!” The college, named “Wil- 
liam and Mary,” was begun in 1693. 
The picture is a sketch, made by a 
Swiss traveler in 1702, of the first 
building, which was designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren. It was burned to 
the ground in 1705 but by “patience 
and good husbandry ” it was replaced. 
Blair met other discouragements. He 
found it hard to collect subscriptions 
— “men being easily persuaded,” he 
writes, “to keep their money” — and 
the Governors did not always agree 
with him. But he outlasted many 
Governors; was afraid of none; and 
procured the recall of three. 
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THOMAS BRAY, 105C-17S0, COMMISSARY 
OF MARYLAND 

In contrast to Blair's long life in Virginia, the Reverend Thomas Bray 
spent only a few months in America. The Church of England was 
legally established in Maryland in 1692; and thirty -one parishes were 
organized, though there were but few mmisters in the colony. Bray 
was made Commissary and conceived his work broadly as a missionary 
enterprise. He labored indefatigablv, first to secure libraries for the 
ministers he desired to send to America, and then to find ministers 
of the right sort. He took measures, also, to keep out ministers of 
the wrong sort. When he visited Maryland in 1700, the clergy num- 
bered seventeen. He recommended that ‘"immediately upon the 
arrival of any ship, the nearest clergyman should make inquiry whether 
any minister was on board, and if so, what his demeanour had been 
upon the voyage . . . with a view of excluding him from a settlement 
in any parish if he were of evil report.” In a Memorial requesting that 
forty missionaries be sent from England, he asked for men possessed of 
"‘a true missionary spirit , having an ardent zeal for God’s glory and 
the salvation of men’s souls.” 

148 From Thomas Bray, Apostohck Chanty, 

London, 1698 

DR. BRAY’S PAROCHIAL 
LIBRARIES 

Brat was a firm believer in libraries. 

Missionaries must have books, and could 
not afford to buy them for themselves. 

Princess Anne gave him four hundred 
pounds to purchase books for a library 
at Annapolis; and he founded libraries 
in thirty-eight other colonial parishes. 

He often met a rebuff that is as ancient 
and as modem as human selfishness: 

“We have poor parsons enough in Eng- 
land, and charity should begin at home.” 

“Now he thought it not amiss to strike 
the nail that would drive,” wrote one of 
his friends; so he began to collect funds to establish “lending libraries” for the clergy of rural England. 
Observing that his missionaries were often detained for some weeks at their port of departure, he established 

libraries in the chief seaports, “not only that 
they might lose no time toward their better im- 
provement, but to prevent also the expense and 
scandal to which they might be exposed by 
sauntering away whole hours together in coffee- 
houses, or perhaps less sober places.” In 1698 
he organized The Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, an agency for the publica- 
tion and distribution of books which is still in 
active operation. This society is the oldest of its 
kind. In all parts of the world it assists Church 
of England missions, principally by providing 
them with books of devotion or theology, but 
also by supplying works of a more general 
nature. It has published books in ninety-nine 
different languages, 

ISO From An Account of the Designs of the Associates of the Late Dr. Bray; 
with an Abstract of Their Proceedings, London, 1785 
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From Thomas Bray, Apostohck Charity, London, 1698 
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THE SOCIETY FOR 
PROPAGATING THE 
GOSPEL IN 
FOREIGN PARTS 
Bray’s crowning achieve- 
ment was the organization 
of The Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, for which he secured 
a charter in 1701. The seal 
of the Society represents a 
ship approaching the land, 
its sails bellied by favoring 
winds, in its prow a minister 
bearing the open Scriptures, 
while on shore groups of 
naked natives hail its coming 
with gestures of joy. The 
greatest work of the Society, , 
however, was not among the 
Indians, but in supplying ministers and schoolmasters and affording “nursing care and protection” to the 
English churches among the colonists. When it was organized, there were only fifty ministers of the Church 
of England in the colonies, nearly all of whom were in Virginia and Maryland. Seventy-five years later, 
when the colonies declared their independence, there were about two hundred and fifty ministers and three 
hundred churches. This growth was due chiefly to the efforts of the S. P. G., as the Society was commonly 
called, which was able to report that it had in these years maintained three hundred and ten ordained mis- 
sionaries, assisted two hundred and two central stations, and expended two hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand, four hundred and fifty-four pounds. 
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Frontispiece and title-page, from the original in the New York Public Library 



TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK 
For more than thirty years after they had captured New Amsterdam, 
the English had no church in New York. Services were held accord- 
ing to the liturgy of the Church of England in the little Dutch chapel 
in the fort, conducted by the chaplain, after the Reformed service was 
over. In 1693, Governor Fletcher secured the passage of an act provid- 
ing for support by public taxation of “a good sufficient Protestant 
minister,” all freeholders having the right to vote for the vestry- 
men who should elect him. 

The building of Trinity Church 
was begun in 1695. The 
vestry chose to call William 
Vesey, a Congregational min- 
ister, but the Governor in- 
sisted upon an episcopally 
ordained clergyman. The issue 
was settled by Vesey consent- 
ing, upon a second call, to go 
to England for ordination. 

He served as rector for forty- 
nine years. The endowment 
of Trinity Church was begun 
by Lord Combury, who deeded 
to it a large tract of land in 
down-town New York. 



. _ _ William Vesey, 1674r-1746, from a portrait by 
au unknown artist, courtesy of Trinity 1 
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154 License of Elias Neau as Catechist, as recorded in the Book of 
Deeds, VoL 10, in the office of the_Secretary of State, Albany 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF THE SLAVES 
The importation of negro slaves increased as the 
decades passed. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when New York’s population was six thousand, 
one thousand of these were slaves. Elias Neau under- 
stood what slavery meant. A French Huguenot, he 
had suffered seven years' imprisonment at hard labor 
because he would not abjure his Protestant faith. He 
had found refuge in New York, and joined Trinity 
Church. In 1703 he called the attention of the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel to the slaves, 4 ‘who were 
without God in the world, and of whose souls there was 
no manner of care taken.” The officers of the Society 
prevailed upon him to accept appointment as a Catechist, 
and to devote himself to their education and religious 
instruction. In spite of many difficulties, not the least 
of which was the unwillingness of many masters to have 
their slaves taught, his efforts met with a good measure 
of success. In 1712 an outbreak on the part of a few 
negroes was quelled with savage severity. “Twenty-one 
were executed,” reported Governor Hunter; “some were 
burnt, others hanged, one broke on the wheel, and one 
hung alive in chains in the town, so that there has been 
the most exemplary punishment inflicted that could be 
thought of.” Neau was blamed for the trouble by some; 
but it was found that but one of the malcontent slaves 
had been under his instruction. The Governor exonerated 
him, and in a proclamation urged the promotion of his 
work. 


tie Negroe Slaves . 243 

mended it to the Clergy of the Country, 
to exhort their Congregations from the^l 
Pulpit, to promote the Inftru&ion of the 
Negroes. 

This gave new Life again to the Work, 
and the Negroes frequented Mr. Neau* 

School, feveral were inftru&ed, afterwards 
examined publickly in the Church, before 
the Congregation, by the Reverend Mr. 

Fefey, gave a very fatisfsuftory Account of 
their Faith, and received Baptifm. The 
Society had Accounts from Time to Time, 
of Mr. Neau’* Diligence and good Sue cels ; 
particularly one very ample Tcftunonial 
figned by the Governor of the Country 
( Robert Hunter Efq;) the Council, the 
Mayor, -endr-RecorderT.<^New-2er^ and 
the two Chief Juflices; letting* forth, 

“ That Mr- Neau had demeaned himfelf 
“ in all Things, as a good Chriftian and 
“ a good Subje&} that in his Station of Mr AJ«j 
“ Catechift, he had, to the great Advance- eonun 
** ment of Religion in general, and the 
“ particular Benefit of the free Indians, 
u Negroe Slaves, and other Heathen* in 
“ thole Parti, with indefatigable Zeal and 
** Application, performed that Service 
* three Times a Week i and that they did 
M fiacerely believe, that as Catechift, he 
R 1 ** did 


244 Endeavours to inflruB 

“ did in a very eminent Degree, deferve 
** the Countenance, Favour, and Protection 
** of the Society. 

The Society were fully fausfied with 
Mr. Neau’s Behaviour, and continued to 
fend him Numbers of Catechifms, and of 
finallTrafis of Devotion and Inftru&ion, 
to give among the Slaves and Servants at 
his DiTcretion. Mr. Neau perfevered with 
the fame Diligence, till the Year 1722, 
Mr MMtdiet.in which he died, much regretted by all 
who knew his Labours. Mr. Huddlejlonr, 
then Schoolmafter in Nevi-Tork , did for fome 
Time fupply his Place, and ufed to teach tlie 
Negroes , in the Church Steeple, every Sunday 
before Sermon, and at his own Houfe af- 
ter Sermon. In a little Time the Society 
lent the Reverend Mr. Wctmore to he Cate- 
Tbe Society chift there, and received Accounts of his 
difeharging his Duty diligently. That he 
attended Catechifing every Wcdnefday and 
Friday, and Sunday Evening, at his own 
Houfe » and in the Church, every Sunday 
before Evening Service, where he bad fome. 
times near 200 Children, Servants and Ne- 
groes. He afterwards detired to be appointed 
Miffionary at Rye in that Government, and 
the Society complyed with his Requeft. 
Soon after ha Removal, the Reftor, Church- 
Wardens, 


155 


Testimonial of Governor Robert Hunter, d. 1734, from David Humphrey, D.D., Historical Account 
of Incorporated Society for (he Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts , London. 1730 
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THE SUPPOSED "NEGRO PLOT” IN NEW YORK 


In 1741, from March to October, New York was swept by insensate panic and plunged into a tragedy more 
extensive and more horrible than the witchcraft delusion at Salem. Rumors spread that the negroes were 
plotting to burn the city, murder the white men, and make one Hughson, a low dram-shop keeper, king, 


and Caesar, a negro slave, governor. Without 
proper evidence, and without benefit of counsel, 
thirteen negroes were burned alive at the stake, 
eighteen were hanged, and seventy-one trans- 
ported to be sold into slavery elsewhere. Four 
white persons were hanged, including a clergy- 
man now believed to have belonged to the 
Church of England. September 24, 1741, was 
set apart as a day of public thanksgiving to 
God for His deliverance from "this horrible and 
execrable conspiracy.” Hughson’s body, hang- 
ing in chains, was said to have turned black, 
and Caesar’s to have turned white: this was 
construed as a miraculous sign of their guilt and 
of Divine vengeance. Yet there is little doubt 
that there was no conspiracy at all, and that 
the whole of the evidence was manufactured, 
most of it by a lying fifteen-year-old servant 
girl. The persons executed were victims of 
public hysteria. 



157 Letter of Four Iroquois Chiefs Who Visited England; 
from the original in the library of Congress. Washington 
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New-York Weekly JOURNAL. 

Containing tbe frejbesi Advices 3 foreign and Domejlick. 


M U N D A T September J4 th 1741* 


By the HONOURABLE. 

George Clarh Efq, HisMi jetty’s Lieu- 
tenant Governour and Commander 
in Cb>ef in and over the Province 
of Ker-Toik, and the Territories 
thereon depending in America t Ac. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

W HEREAS it hath 
pleafed Almighty 
GOD, of his mfi- 
nue Goodnefs and 
Mercy to Save and 
Defend the People of this Province 
from the late horrid and dangerous 
Confpiracy tnrmed, fet on Foot, and 
in Part Perpetrated, as well by feveral 
White People as a great Number of 
Negrcj Slaves, and other* forrhe Rum 
and Deftrufiton of this Ciry and Pro- 
vince, and ro preferve us from emi- 
nent Danger hereof when for our ma- 
nifold Iniquities he might in Jufttce 
have given us over to their Cruel and 
Bloody Hauls, and have fuffer’d w to 
Perifti by their Barbarous and W.cked 
Machinations wh ch only his Divme 
Providence hath Prevented. 

IT is Our Duty therefore to Return 
him Oar Hamble and Hearty Praties 
and Thankfgiving* as for all Things, 
fo io particular Gracious and moft 
Signal lnftance of his Infinite Mercy 
to us. And that fuch our Praifes and 
Thank (givings may be rendered in 
the moft Publick and Solemn man- 
ner. 


I Do, by and with the Advice of 
His Majefty’s Council for th>* Pro- 
vince illue this Proclamation, hereby 
Commanding anddireftmg,tha* 7 W/- 
day the Twenty fourth Day af^eptem- 
ber Inftanr, be fet a -part and Ooferved 
as a Div of Publ'ck and General 
THANKS - GIVING to Almighty 
GOD for his late Mercie* vouchfrted 
unto Us, in delivering H»s Mayfly's 
Subjedte of this Province from the 
Deftruftion with which they were lo 
generally Threarned bv the f<i;d H^r- 
jrid and Execrable Cmfpiracv. And 
all His Majefty’s Subyfis within this 
Province, as they tender the Favour 
of Almighty God, and have a due 
Gratitude for, and Senfc of His great 
Mercies con fe red upon Us, and would 
avoid his Wrath and Indignation for 
Negle&ing fo Neceffaryand Religious 
a Duty, are hereby ftr.dHy Charged 
and Commanded to Obfervc the faid 
Day fo fet a-part for the Serviceafore- 
faid, with decency and Reverence. 

AND I do hereby Order and di- 
reft. That no Servile Labour be done 
on the fa id Day, hereby likewife «n- 
joynmg and d.re&mg, That Divine 
Service be Performed on the faid Day 
in all the Churches, Chappels and o- 
ther Places of Di vise Worfhip, with- 
in the faid Province. And all Rec- 
tors, Paftors. Vicars, Curates, and all 
other Minifters of the Gofpcl within 
the fame, are hereby dire&ed and Re- 
quired to govern thcnifelves accord- 
ingly. and to give Notice hereof, by 
Reading this Proclamation in their 
rcfpc&Ivc Churches, Chappels, and 
other 


From the original m the New York Public Library 


MISSIONARIES AMONG THE INDIANS 
Missionary work among the Indians was discouraging. 
"The natives of the country are a decaying people,” a mis- 
sionary at Rye reported to the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in 1708. "I have taken some pains to teach some 
of them but to no purpose, for they seem regardless of 
instruction; and when I have told them of the evil conse- 
quences of their hard drinking &c, they replied that Eng- 
lishmen do the same: and that it is not so great a sin in 
an Indian as in an Englishman, because the Englishman’s 
Religion forbids it, but an Indian’s does not. They further 
say they will not be Christians nor do they see the necessity 
for so being, because we do not live according to the pre- 
cepts of our religion. ... I am heartily sorry that we 
should give them such a bad example and fill their mouths 
with such Objections against our blessed Religion.” 
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THE IROQUOIS ASK FOR MISSIONARIES 
The Iroquois, to whom both French priests and Dutch 
dominies had already carried Christian teaching, were the 
first to welcome the Society’s missionaries. In 1709-10 
four Iroquois sachems made the journey to England, where 
they were presented to the Queen and ratified the covenant 
between the Six Nations and the English. They asked that 
missionaries he sent them, and promised ‘That they 
would not admit any Jesuits or other French priests among 
them.” Here are reproduced a letter (No. 157) which 
they addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury immedi- 
ately after their return to America, reminding him of their 
request, and the letter which he sent them in reply. The 
chapel among the Mohawks was dedicated, and the mis- 
sionary began his labors m 1712. 


BARCLAY PREACHING TO THE MOHAWKS 
The most successful of the missionaries sent to the Indians 
by the Society for Propagating the Gospel was Henry Bar- 
clay, 1714-64, whose father, Thomas Barclay, was chaplain 
and rector at Albany from 1708 to 1728, and had organized 
the mission to the Iroquois. Born and reared in Albany, 
and educated at Yale, Henry Barclay was admirably 
fitted by experience as well as by temperament to take 
charge of the work among the Mohawks, which he did in 1 S mn?iTy ( “JTin 

1735. He went to England for ordination two years Vort: ’ courtesy of the corporate ot Tnmty church 

later, and on his return, when many of the Indians, the record states, “shed tears for joy,” he assumed also 
the rectorship of the Albany church. His work was interrupted in 1745 by the outbreak of hostilities with 
the French and their Indian allies; and he accepted a call to succeed William Vesey as rector of Trinity Church 

in New York. The mission continued under other men, and 
the Mohawks remained faithful to the English throughout the 
French and Indian wars. 

CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA 
Christ Church in Philadelphia was founded in 1695, and pros- 
pered from the start. Queen Anne presented to it a set of com- 
munion plate, as well as a library. The building, which is still 
in use, was begun in 1727. Benjamin Franklin for sixty years 
held a pew in this church. The Continental Congress came here 
in a body to attend divine services on July 20, 1775, which 
they had appointed as a day of fasting and prayer. President 
Washington and his family worshiped Here for six years while 
Philadelphia was the National Capitol. The General Conven- 
tions of 1785, 1786 and 1789, which organized the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, met here. Dr. William White, the leader 
in that movement and first Bishop of Pennsylvania, was bap- 
tized in Christ Church, and served it, as assistant and rector, 

160 Christ Church, Philadelphia, from a wooden model c : vf , y 

of the exterior constructed in 1866 tor Sixty -four years. 
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158 Reply of the Archbishop of Canterbury, from the 
original in the Library of Congress, Washington 
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THE FOUNDING OF KING’S CIIAPEL, BOSTON 
The Puritans kept the Church of England out of New 
England as long as they had the power. After the Charter 
of Massachu setts was revoked, however, James II in- 
structed Governor 
Andros “that lib- 
erty of conscience 
be allowed to all 
persons, and that 
such especially as 
shall be conformable 
to the rites of the 
Church of England 
be particularly 
countenanced and 
encouraged.” An- 
dros demanded that 
the Anglican min- 
ister be accorded 
the use of one of 
the meetinghouses. 
This was refused. 



161 From an cngra\intf .1 South East View oj ye 
great Town oj Boston m New England in America, 
1743. published bj- William Price alter a draw ins 
by William Burgis in 1723, m the Massachusetts 
Historical Society 



162 The Pulpit in Kings Chapel, Irom Rev. Henry W. Foote, 
Annals of King's Chapel, Boston, 1S82 


but he was granted the use of the Town-house, where Anglican services were held until Andros, on Good 
Friday and on Easter Sunday, 1687, took forcible possession of the Old South meetinghouse, which he there- 
after shared with its proprietors. King’s Chapel, the first Anglican church 4n New England, was completed 
in 1689. Edward Randolph had coolly proposed “that the three meeting-houses in Boston might pay twenty 
shillings a week a piece, out of their contributions, towards defraying our Church charges”; but this plan 
to support the Anglican church out of the voluntary contributions of the Congregational churches was too 
much for even an Archbishop of Canterbury’s sense of humor, and it was not attempted. 


THE BRATTLE ORGAN 


In their revolt from the ceremonies of the Church of England, the Puritans had denounced liturgical responses 
and the use of musical instruments in public worship. “We allow of the people joining with one voice in 


a plain tune, but not in tossing the psalms from one side to the 
other with mingling of organs.” In 1713, Thomas Brattle, a wealthy 
Boston merchant, bequeathed to the Brattle Square Church, of 
which he had been the principal founder, an organ which he had 
imported from England, “if they shall accept thereof, and within 
a year after my decease procure a Sober person that can play skil- 
fully thereon with a loud noise.” The Church voted, “with all 
possible respect to the memory of our deceased Friend and Bene- 
factor, that they did not think it proper to use the same in the 
public worship of God.” Mr. Brattle had provided that, in this con- 
tingency, it should be offered to the Church of England worshiping 
in King’s Chapel, which promptly accepted the gift. This organ 
was the first in New England, probably in all the colonies. It was 
replaced by a better instrument in 1756, and sold 'to St. Paul’s 
Church, Newbury port.. After eighty years of service there, it was 
bought by St. John’s Church, Portsmouth, given a new case, and 
placed in the chapel, where it now is. “Singing by rule” eventually 
won its way, against much opposition, in the Congregational churches; 
and first pitch pipes and tuning forks, then bass viols, were introduced. 
Not until the nineteenth century did the use of church organs become 
general. 
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“PRAISE HIM WITH ORGANS" 

This broadside announced the installation of an 
organ in King’s Church, Providence, Rhode Island, 
which became St. John’s Church after the Revolution. 
The writer of the additional text — “Praise him with 
dancing and the stringed instruments” — doubtless 
meant it in derision. It was a common Puritan argu- 
ment that the use of instrumental music in worship 
belonged, with dancing, to the Jewish dispensation 
recorded in the Old Testament, but had no place in 
the Gospel proclaimed in the New Testament. “If 
we admit instrumental music in the worship of God,” 
asked Cotton Mather, “how can we resist the imposi- 
tion of all the Instruments used among the ancient 
Jews? Yea, Dancing as well as Playing, and several 
other Judaic actions.” 

RECTOR CUTLER, OF YALE, JOINS THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
The Anglican Church had forced its way into Massa- 
chusetts; its growth in Connecticut was by peaceful 
penetration. George Pigot, sent by the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel as missionary to Stratford, 
succeeded in persuading Samuel Johnson, pastor 
of the church at West Haven, and the entire faculty 
of Yale College, consisting of Timothy Cutler, Rector, 
and Daniel Brown, Tutor, that their “Presbyterian ordination” was invalid. The Trustees of the College 
were astonished when, after the Commencement exercises in 1722, Cutler and Brown presented a statement 
signed by themselves and five other Congregational ministers, concerning “the difficulties which we labor 
under in relation to our continuance out of the visible communion of an Episcopal Church, and a state of 
seeming opposition thereto.” At a public discussion a month later, Cutler and Johnson upheld the principles 
of Episcopacy and Governor Saltonstall was the chief speaker in behalf of Congregationalism. The result was 
that three of the seven signers remained Congregationalists ; but Cutler was not among these, and the Trustees 
voted to “excuse” 
him “from all further 
service as Rector of 
Yale College.” Brown 
was likewise dis- 
missed, and it was 
voted that thereafter 
those elected to the 
faculty should, before 
induction into, office, 
declare assent to the 
Saybrook Confession 
of Faith and give as- 
surance of their “op- 
position to Arminian 
and prelatical corrup- 
tions.” Cutler, John- 
son and Brown started 
at once for England 
to be ordained. 



This Evening, 

The Tenth of December, at Six o* Clock, the 

NEW 

ORGAN, 

At King’s Church, will be 
play'd on by Mr. Flagg. 

A Number of Gentlemen belonging to the Town 
will aflift on the Occasion, and perform the vocal 
Parts. A SERMON, on the Lawfulnefs, Ex- 
cellency and Advantage of Instrumental Music in pub- 
lic Worfhip, will be preached by the Reverend JOHN 
GRAVES, after which a Collection will be made to 
defray the Expence of bringing the ORGAN from 
Bofion , and fixing it in the Church. 


** Pratje him with ORGANS ”*— Pfolm cl. 4. 




164 Prom the original announcement in the John Carter Brown 
Library, Providence 
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CUTLER BECOMES RECTOR OF CHRIST 
CHURCH, BOSTON 

Cutler returned in 1723 as a missionary of the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel to become rector of the newly 
organized Christ Church in Boston. His friends in Con- 
necticut greatly mourned his loss. To a passage extolling 
his scholarship, one of his successors adds, “He was of a 
high, lofty, and despotic mien, and made a grand figure 
as the Head of a College.” The building of Christ Church 
remains to this day, the oldest house of worship in Boston. 
The interior has been restored as nearly as possible to its 
original condition. In the original steeple of this church 
were hung the lanterns that served as signal for Paul 
Revere’s ride to arouse the militia against the British. 





166 Intenor ol Christ Church (Old North), Boston, Irom 
a photograph by The Maynard Workshop, Waban, Mass. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, 1696-1772, FIRST 
PRESIDENT OF KING’S COLLEGE 
Johnson returned with Cutler, and succeeded Pigot as 
missionary of the Society for Propagating the Gospel at 
Stratford. He had such power as a propagandist that he 
must be accounted the founder of the Episcopal Church 
in Connecticut. He was a man of unusual gifts — a scholar 
and administrator as well as a preacher, and possessed of 
such liberality of mind and sincerity of character as to 
retain the friendship of the Congregational authorities, 
in spite of his dissent from their system of belief and his 
success as an Episcopal missionary. He wrote textbooks 
16 i750 ? I by 1 PetS 11 cSuecttoSs Vthe BoatoSian on philosophy and ethics which were published in Phila- 
8oclety delphia by Ben- 

jamin Franklin; and at Franklin’s nomination he was invited to 

become the first president of the 

College and Academy of Phila- 
delphia, now the University of 
T Pennsylvania. He declined this 

, I invitation, but in 1754 accepted 

lb* a call to become the first presi- 

wt% dent of King’s College in New 

' ajijfc - York, now Columbia University. 

He resigned and returned to his 
parish at Stratford in 1763. His 
* son, William Samuel Johnson, 

1727-1819, judge of the Superior 
Court of Connecticut and one of 
^ United States Senators, 
became the first president of 
Columbia College under its new 

168 Christ Church, Stratford, 1743-1858, , . f . 

Beardsley, History of name and charter m 1787. 169 Samuel JohnsonjTrom the original portrait, attrlb- 

tM Episcopal Church in Connecticut, Vol ' ' ~ 1 '* ' — - 

I. New York, 1865 


169 Samuel Johnson,from the original portrait, attrib- 
uted to Laurence Kllbura (d. 1775), In Columbia 
University, New York 
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DEAN BERKELEY VISITS AMERICA 
From January, 1729 to October, 1731, George Berkeley, then 
Dean of Londonderry, world-famous philosopher of idealism, 
resided in America. He had planned to establish a university 
in Bermuda, but the promises made to him by the English 
authorities were never fulfilled, and he got no further than 
Rhode Island, where he spent nearly three years in study and 
writing. Samuel Johnson called upon him soon after his arrival, 
and the two men became fast friends. Johnson interested 
Berkeley in “the college at New' Haven,” and when the latter 
returned to London, he conveyed to Y^ale College, through 
Mr. Johnson, the title to his Rhode Island estate of ninety-six 
acres. Later, he sent to the college library a gift of nearly one 
thousand volumes — “the finest collection of books,” said 
President Clap, “ wdiich had then ever been brought to America.” 




170 George Berkeley, 1684-1753, from the portrait, 1728, 
by John Smibert, In the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, Boston 



CHRIST CHURCH, LANCASTER 
COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
No less interesting than the Puritan meet- 
inghouses of colonial New England are the 
Episcopal churches of eighteenth-century 
Virginia. Christ Church in Lancaster 
County is the only one which has never 
been altered. It was built in 1732 at the 

Sole expense of Robert Carter of Coroto- Christ Church, Lancaster County, Virginia, from a photograph 

man — “King Carter,” folk called him — by H * R Cook * Rlchmond ’ Va * 

lord of an estate of eight thousand acres. It is in the form of a Greek cross, measuring sixty -eight feet each 
way. The ceiling forms a groined arch over the intersection of the aisles, thirty-three feet from the floor. 

There are twenty-five pews 

of solid black walnut, of a 
soundness unimpaired by age. 
Twenty-two of these seat 
twelve persons each, and three 
will contain twenty persons 
each. As beautiful as the 
church itself was its setting. 
A straight road traversed the 
three miles of distance from 
the house of worship to Coro- 
toman on the Rappahannock. 
On either side of this stood a 
close-set hedge of cedar trees. 
The stately Carter coach 
passed through this aisle of 
trees on a Sabbath morning 
while the congregation, ac- 
cording to tradition,^ waited 
outside the church until the 
great man had entered the 
POrt&l. 



172 Interior of Christ Church, Lancaster 


courtesy of Robert A. Lancaster, Jr, . 
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AQUIA CHURCH, OVERWHARTON PARISH 

Aquia Church in Overwharton Parish, Stafford County, was built in 1757. Like many of the Virginia 
churches, it is of brick and in the form of a cross. Unlike most of them, it has a bell and clock tower. 
The aisles are of stone, with a cross of marble at the intersection. The pulpit is what was called a ^three- 
decker.” The chancel contains a handsome reredos, with four panels, on which are the Ten Command- 
ments, the Apostles* Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. The church also contains a gallery which is supported 
by pillars. 


THE CHURCH GEORGE WASHINGTON BUILT 
Pohick: Church, Truro Parish, Fairfax County, was the 
home church of George Mason, author of the Virginia Bill 
of Rights, and of George Washington. Washington was 
a vestryman of Truro Parish from 1762 to 1782. He chose 
the location for the new Pohick Church to be built in 1769, 
drew the plans, was chairman of the building committee 
which supervised its erection, and bore a large share of 
the expense. The interior of this church suffered damage 
during the Civil War, and was repaired in 1874. Restora- 
tion was made in 1906, the pews and other furnishings here 
shown being reproductions of the originals. ™ Pohick chm-ch^om 01 









CHAPTER IV 


THE GROWTH OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


S^lUIUS REOIO EIUS RELIGIO was the Old World principle which underlay the 
f establishment of state-supported churches. The terse Latin eludes translation by 
V_^f any phrase equally brief. “ The lord of a land determines its religion ” is the idea. 

The struggle for religious liberty has not been waged by one group alone, but by all 
groups when they found themselves in the minority or under restraint. In England the 
battle of conscience was fought by Catholics against Protestant oppression under Henry 
VIII, and by Protestants against Catholic oppression under Mary; by Catholics and 
Separatists against Elizabeth; by Puritans against Charles I; and, after his execution, 
by Independents against Presbyterians. 

The first American colonies established upon a basis of religious freedom were Mary- 
land, founded by the Catholic Lord Baltimore, and Rhode Island, founded by Roger 
Williams, Separatist, Baptist, and Seeker. The clearest early statement of the prin- 
ciples upon which such freedom should rest was made by John Clarke, Baptist physician 
and pastor, who as agent in London for the Rhode Island colony secured for it a charter 
so well conceived that it for many years served the State of Rhode Island as a constitution. 

The Quakers made great contributions to the cause of religious freedom, not so much 
through their fiery denunciations of the “steeple-houses” and “priests” and “vain tradi- 
tions ” of other groups, or even through their sufferings, as through the positive, construc- 
tive examples of the working of the principle of religious freedom which they furnished 
to the world in the colonies where they had political power, especially in Pennsylvania. 


The Great Awakening of the second decade of the eighteenth century, which stirred to 
a greater or less degree all Protestant groups in America except the Church of England, 
helped to overturn old conceptions and customs, and prepared men’s minds for the gen- 
eral acceptance of the idea of religious freedom. We may now, as did many of their con- 
temporaries, criticize certain methods of the revivalists and dissent from some of their 


theological ideas. The facts remain that they insisted that religion is an experience of the 
individual soul brought face to face with God, rather than mere creedal assent or liturgi- 
cal conformity, and that this emphasis upon experience, with the individualism which it 
fostered, led to a conception of the church as a spiritual society quite independent of the 
state and not to be subjected to its patronage. 

Of the thirteen colonies brought together by the Constitution of the United States, 
five had supported the Church of England as an established state church, three had sup- 
ported the Congregational chinches, three had declared for religious freedom, and two 
had been claimed by their Governors for the Church of England, over the dissent of the 
people. In view of this diversity of principle and practice, it was but fair that a guarantee 
of complete religious freedom should be made a part of the Constitution. That decision 
was rendered easier, moreover, by the fact that a strenuous battle for religious freedom 
had just been fought and won in Virginia by the Presbyterians and Baptists, with the 
powerful help of three of Virginia’s greatest statesmen — Patrick Henry, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and James Madison. To Madison we owe the elimination of the misleading word 
“toleration” and the substitution therefor of the unequivocal phrase: “all men are 
equally entitled to the free exercise of religion according to the dictates of conscience.” 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN UTOPIA 
Sir Thomas More, who had been Lord Chancellor of England, 
was beheaded July 7, 1535, because he w^ould not acknowledge 
King Henry VIII to be “the only supreme head on earth of 
the Church of England.” Himself a Catholic so devoted that 
he has been given the title “Blessed” by his Church, More 
proposed religious liberty as one of the characteristics of the 
ideal state described in his Utopia (published in Latin, 1516, 
first English translation, 1551): “King Utopus made a decree 
that it should be lawful for every man to favor and follow what 
religion he would, and that he might do the best that he could 
to bring others to his opinion, so that he did it peaceably, 
gently, quietly and soberly, without hasty and contentious re- 
buking and inveighing against others. . . . Though there be 
one religion which alone is true and all other vain and super- 
stitious, yet did he well foresee, if the matter were handled 
with reason and sober modesty, that the truth of its own power 
would at last issue out and come to light. But if contention 
and debate in that behalf should continually be used, as the 
worst men be most obstinate and stubborn and in their evil 



opinion most contrary, he perceived that then the best and holiest religion would be destroyed by vain su- 
perstitions, even as good corn is by thorns and weeds overgrown and choked. Therefore he gave to every 



177 First page of Lord Baltimore’s Instructions to the First Colonists. 
November f3, 1 633. from the original In the Calvert Papers* Maryland 
Historical Society, Baltimore 


man free liberty and choice to believe what he would. 
If he could not by fair and gentle speech induce them 
unto his opinion yet he should use no kind of violence, 
and refrain from displeasant and seditious words, . . . 
This law did King Utopus make not only for the main- 
tenance of peace, but also because he thought the de- 
cree should make for the furtherance of religion. . . 

THE FOUNDING OF MARYLAND 
More did not put his ideal into practice. “Many 
things there be in the Utopian weal public which 
in our cities I may rather wish for than hope after.” 
As Lord Chancellor of England he sanctioned the 
persecution of Protestants, and in an attack upon 
Tyndale he defended the practice of burning heretics. 
A century later George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, 
projected a colony in America based upon the Utopian 
principle of religious liberty. It fell to his son, Cecil 
Calvert, the second Lord Baltimore, to carry out his 
father’s purpose. In his first proclamation, inviting 
adventurers to share in the settlement of Maryland, 
he promised freedom of religion to all Christians. 
The Calverts, father and son, were Catholics. Their 
motive was not material gain merely, as is sometimes 
asserted, nor even the founding of an asylum for per- 
secuted Catholics; the truth seems rather to be that 
in the face of the growing encroachments of the Stuarts 
upon the liberties of English citizens, they sought to 
establish a state where these liberties should be for- 
ever secured. The feudal grant which the Calverts 
received became the abode of that handful of English- 
men who established the Catholic faith in the Colonies* 
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THE ADVICE OF FATHER BLOUNT 
Lord Baltimore saw that underlying all liberty is freedom of conscience. 
Among his close advisers was Father Richard Blount, Provincial of 
the Society of Jesus. In a paper considering the objections urged against 
the “license” which Baltimore’s policy would grant to Catholics, as to 
others, to “have free liberty of their religion,” Father Blount wrote these 
words, remarkable m an age that demanded religious conformity: “Con- 
version in matters of religion, if it be forced, should give little satisfaction 
to a wise state . . . for those who for worldly respects w T ill break their 
faith with God, doubtless will do it, upon a fit occasion, much sooner 
■with men.” 


PLANTING THE CROSS 
IN MARYLAND 

Baltimore was compelled to remain in 
England to protect his enterprise against 
anti-Catholic agitation. He sent his 
two brothers “with very near twenty 
other gentlemen of very good fashion, and three hundred laboring men well 
provided in all things,” to establish the colony. Baltimore’s statement is 
not complete. At least one hundred and twenty-eight, and probably the 
majority, of the members of the expedition were Protestants; the gentlemen 
were Catholics, among them Father Andrew White and Father John Altham, 

Jesuit missionaries. They landed at an island in the Potomac which they 
named St. Clement’s. “On the day of the Annunciation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary in the year 1634, we celebrated the first Mass on that island; 

^ 179 Title-page of the first publication 

relating to Maryland, from the orig- 

.. -a _ . . ... _ , _ „ Inal in the British Museum, London 

bearing on our shoulders a huge cross, which we had hewn from a tree, 

we moved in procession to a spot selected, the Governor, Commissioners and other Catholics putting their 
hands unto it, and erected it as a trophy to Christ our Saviour; then, humbly kneeling, we recited with 
deep emotion the Litany of the Holy Cross.” 


never before had it been offered in that region. After the holy sacrifice. 
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FATHER ANDREW WHITE, 1579-1656 
Fearing lest it should lay him open to the charge of estab- 
lishing Catholicism as the religion of the colony, Lord Balti- 
more gave the Jesuits no subsidy; but granted them land on 
the same conditions as other gentleman adventurers. Rein- 
forced by others of their Society, they had great success in 
the conversion of the Indians. Father White wrote an In- 
dian catechism and constructed a grammar and dictionary 
of the language of the Maryland natives. Some of the Indian 
chiefs ceded to the Jesuits large areas of land. This fact, 
together with the Jesuits’ claim that they were subject to 
the Canon Law rather than to the laws of the state, aroused 
Baltimore’s opposition; and he allowed them to remain only 
on condition that they surrender these lands and submit to 
the common law. “Baltimore was a good Catholic, but he 
was also a sturdy Englishman. We see in these conditions 
the fear lest the church should acquire too much real estate, 
lest the clergy should claim exemptions and immunities of a 
past age and assert independence of the common law and the 
constituted authorities.” — Thomas O’ Gorman, A History of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the United States, p. £24. 

AN ACT CONCERNING RELIGION, 1649 



181 Father Andrew White Converting Indians, from an 
engraving by J Kilian after a drawing by Johann Georg 
Heinsch (d 1713), in M. Tanner, Societas Jesu Avosiolo- 
rum ImUatnx , Prague, 1694 


Under the rule of Parliament, Lord Baltimore appointed a Protestant Governor, with a majority of Protestant 


Assembly Proceedings , Afrit 2 — ai, 1649. 


Liber A 

p 168 Acts of Assembly 


Acts and Ordersof Assembly assented 
vnto 


of die 2i M * of Apnll Enacted and mad^at a Gen3ll Ses- 
1649. sions of ,the said Assembly held at S 1 

Confirmed by the Maries on the one and tweritieth day of 
Lord Proprietary by Aprill Anno Dm 1649 as followeth viz.: 
an instrument tinder 

26* tfAugSt ^ An Act concernIn g RelI S ion 

Phillip Calvert fforasmuch as in a well governed and 

Xpian Coition Weath matters concern- 
ing Religion and the honor of God ought in the first place to 
bee taken, into Serious consideracSn and endeavoured to bee 
settled. Be it therefore ordered and enacted by the Right 
Ho“* Cecilius Lord Baton of Baltemore absolute Lord and 
Proprietary of this Province with the advise and consent of this 
Generali Assembly. That whatsoever -pson or *psons within 
this Province and the Islands thereunto belonging shall from 
henceforth blaspheme God, that is Curse him, or deny our 
l Saviour Jesus Christ to bee the sonne of God, or shall deny 
the holy Trinity the ffather sonne and holy Ghost, or Ac God- 
head of any of the said Three *psons ot the Trinity or the 
Vnity of the Godhead, or shall use or utter any reproachful! 
Speeches, words or language concerning the said Holy Trinity, 
or any of the said -three psons thereof, shalbe punished with 
death and conftscatSn or forfeiture of all his or her lands and 
goods to the Lord Proprietary and his heires And bee it also 
Enacted by the Authority and with the advise and assent afore- 
said. That whatsoever -pson or psons shall from henceforth 
use or utter any repwachfull words or Speeches concerning 
the blessed Virgin Mary the Mother of our Saviour or the 
holy Apostles or Evangelists or any of them shall in such case 
for the first offence forfeit to the said Lord Proprietary and his 
heirs Lords and Proprietaries of this Province tne.$ume of ffive 
pound Sterling or the value thereof to be Levyed on the goods 
and chatteDs of every such -pson soe offending, but in case 

* such Offender or Offenders, shall not then have goods and 
chattells sufficient for the satisfyeing of such forfeiture, or that 
the same bee not otherwise speedily satisfyed that then such 
Offender or Offenders shalbe publiquely whipt and bee 
ymprisoned during the pleasure of the Lora Proprietary or the 
Leive* or chetfe Governor of this Province for the time being. 
And that every such Offender or Offenders for eveiy second 
offence shall forfeit tonne pound sterling or the value thereof to 
bee levyed as aforesaid, or in case such offender or Offenders shall 
not then haue goods and chattells within this Province sufficient 

* for that purpose then to bee publiquely and severely whipt and 


182 An Act Concerning Religion, from the Archives of Mary- 
land, 1637-04, edited by William H. Brown, Baltimore, 1883, 
in the Library of Congress, Washington 


councillors, and submitted to the Assembly for their enact- 
ment a carefully drafted body of laws. The first of these. 
An Act concerning Religion, which the Assembly passed in 
1649, ordained death as the penalty of blasphemy or denial 
of the Trinity; and the use of “reproachful words” concern- 
ing the Virgin Mary, the Apostles, or Evangelists was to be 
punished by fine or whipping and, upon the third offence, 
by banishment and confiscation of goods. A fine of ten 
pounds, or whipping and imprisonment until public apology 
be tendered, was to be inflicted upon any one who calls 
another “Heretic, Schismatic, Idolator, Puritan, Presby- 
terian, Independent, Popish Priest, Jesuit, Jesuited Papist, 
Lutheran, Calvinist, Anabaptist, Brownist, Antinomian, 
Barrowist, Roundhead, Separatist, or other name or term in 
a reproachful manner, relating to a matter of religion.” 
Fines, or imprisonment and whipping, are provided for pro- 
fanation of the Lord’s Day. Then is stated the principle of 
toleration: “Whereas the enforcing of the conscience in 
matters of religion hath frequently fallen out to be of danger- 
ous consequence in those commonwealths where it hath been 
practised, and for the more quiet and peaceable govern- 
ment of this province, and the better to preserve mutual 
love and unity amongst the inhabitants here, be it . . . 
ordained and enacted . . . that no person or persons what- 
soever . . . professing to believe in Jesus Christ, shall 
from henceforth be any ways troubled, molested, or dis- 
countenanced, for or in his or her religion, nor in the free 
exercise thereof . . . nor any way compelled to belief or 
exercise of any other religion against his or her consent/* 
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THE CATHOLICS OF MARYLAND 
Lord Baltimore's ideal .of ‘'mutual love and unity” was not 
realized Maryland suffered mairy \ lassitudes The Puritan 
party sought to repeal the Act of 1649, and to persecute the 
Catholics, but Cromwell prevented them In 1692 the Charter 
was revoked, and the Church of England made the established 
church of the colony In 1704, An Act to Prevent the Growth 
of Popery forbade public worship to the Catholics, restricting 
them to worship within the limits of “a private family of the 
Romish communion ” In 1716, Catholics were disqualified 
from public office unless they would abjure their faith, and 
in 1718, they weie denied the ballot Yet the liberty -loving 
Catholics of Marj land grew in numbei, and did much to deter- 
mme the character of Catholic citizenship m this country 
Charles Cairoll of Canollton, patriot and signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was a worthy inheritor of the spirit of 
George and Cecil CalverL, first and second Lords Baltimore 
From the Maryland group came also Father John Carroll, 
first bishop of the Catholic Church in the United States 


ENDICOTT CUTS THE CROSS FROM THE KING’S ENSIGN 
On May 6, 1635, John Endicott, who had been and was again to be Governor of Massachusetts, was censured 
by the General Court, and disqualified for pubhc office for one year It was because, at a muster of the 
Salem militia, he had drawn his sword and cut from the flag the cross of St George, which he denounced 
as a "relic of Antichrist ” The time was especially critical, for Sir Ferdmando Gorges was in London, m favor 
with Archbishop Laud, and had begun suit to obtain the revocation of the Massachusetts Charter It was 
one of the occasions when 
sermons bear too much 
fruit, for Endicott had 
been roused to this ac- 
tion by the fiery preach- 
ing of Roger Williams, 
his pastor and intimate 
fnend However doubt- 
ful his fellow magistrates 
might be as to the pro- 
priety of using the Cross, 
which they regarded as a 
symbol of Catholicism, on 
the national ensign, there 
was no doubt in their 
minds as to the impro- 
priety of mutilating the 
flag which was the symbol 
of the Government to 
which they owed allegi- 
ance. They were aghast at the foolhardiness of the act, and they were prompt to punish Endicott and to 
send letters to England disavowing what he had done. 



184 Endicott Cutting the Cross from 


i the King's Ensign, 
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180 Sentence to Banishment, Sept 2, 1035, from the original In the Archives of the Commonwealth 

of Massachusetts, Boston 


ROGER WILLIAMS IS BANISHED FROM MASSACHUSETTS 
Williams had come to Massachusetts m 16S1 and plunged at once mto dispute No more ardent and un- 
compromising Separatist ever lived, and few men have so combined great intellectual power with occasional 
lack of perspective, tolerance with exclusiveness, and patience with disputatiousness Invited to become 
teacher of the Boston church (the office afterward filled by John Cotton) he refused to minister to “an un- 
separated people,” and unsparingly denounced them “because they would not make a public declaration 
of their repentance foi havmg communion with the churches of England while they lived there,” and because 
they did not forbid their members, when visiting m England, to attend services and hear sermons m the Eng- 
lish churches He preached for two years at Plymouth, then became pastor at Salem, where Endicott became 
his enth usias tic friend and follower Williams maintained that the civil court had no right to punish in- 
fractions of the first table of the Decalogue, such as blasphemy and breach of the Sabbath, that the use of 
the term “goodman” as a mode of addiess, was blasphemous, since God only is good, that women must wear 
veils over their faces m church, that it was wrong to require an oath of fidelity to the Government, for an 
oath is an act of worship m which unregenerate men may not engage, and no godly man may without sin 
have fellowship, either m prayer or m an oath, with one who is unregenerate He affirmed that the charters 
granted by the King were worthless, smce the land belonged to the Indians alone, and that to live under the 
terms of such a char ter was sin, he charged the Kmg with being a liar and blasphemer, and he wrote a letter 
to the King (which fortunately he did not send) apprising him of these views He sent letters to the churches 
of the colony asking them to discipline the magistrates because they had denied a petition in which he was 
interested, and when this strange request was refused, announced to his church that it must break fellowship 
with the other churches “as full of anti-christian pollution ” His church bemg unwilling to take this action, 
he broke fellowship with it, and refused even to hold family prayers or to say grace at table in the presence 
of his wife because she continued to attend public worship. He was sentenced to banishment m the fall of 
1635, but was allowed to remain 
throughout the wmter, on condition 
that he attempt to make no proselytes. 

He broke this condition. “To publish 
these ideas was . . with him a matter 
of conscience . . for he continued to do 
so . It soon became known that he 
was accustomed to gather together 
congregations . . to whom he con- 
tinued to inveigh against the King’s 
charter ” The court was preparing, 
therefore, to ship him to England when 
he fled His banishment was ordered 
not as an act of religious persecution, 
but as an act of political self -protection 
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ROGER WILLIAMS 
FOUNDS RHODE ISLAND 
Yet Roger Williams was one 
of the really great men to 
whom the world owes an im- 
perishable debt His suffer- 
ings chastened his spirit and 
clarified his vision He be- 
came a pioneer m America 
of the principle of the complete 
freedom of the individual m 
matters of religion Purchas- 
ing land from the Indians, he 
founded a settlement which, 
“in a sense of God’s merciful 
providence unto me m my 
distress,” he called Providence 
“I desired it might be for a 
shelter for persons distressed 
m conscience ” In time this 
was united with other settle- 
ments as the colony of Rhode 
Island, the first to be organ- 
ized upon the basis of complete lehgious bbeity and complete civic democracy Williams never set foot in 
Massachusetts again He conducted a long conti o\ eisy with John Cotton which caused him to think through 
the full implications of the pimciples he had espoused With forgiving spirit, he helped the authorities of 
Massachusetts to deal with the Narraganset Indians Winslow and Winthrop and others of the Massachu- 
setts leaders, remained his devoted peisonal fuends “We have often tried your patience,” wrote Win- 



188 Conditional Suspension of Banishment, Mm 31, 1676, from the original in the Archives 
of the Commonweilth of Massachusetts Boston 


throp m one of his many letters to Williams, “but could 
never conquer it.” “He was m his earlier years, as saith 
Governor Bradford, ‘very unsettled m judgment ’ He was 
as a man groping m darkness, and yet sure that somewhere 
beyond him lay the light, such as no man yet had seen 
In the Bay Colony he was trammeled and confined, as 
one ever seeking for some great truth, which as often ever 
eluded him In the Plantations at Providence, with no one 
about him with whom he essentially differed, and no con- 
ditions present which could provoke controversy, his mind 
was set free from its confinings and liberated into the light 
of a great human truth . . Under his fostering, the ten- 
der plant of religious liberty pushed its tiny rootlets far 
down into the barren soil of New England, until they 
reached for their nourishment the living stream of truth ” 
— Edmtjnd J Caupenteb, Roger Williams The quality of 
Williams’ mind is manifest m a letter he wrote as on old 
man to his “honoured desre and antient friend,” Major 
Mason “I have offered and doe by these presents to dis- 
cusse by disputation writing or printing, among other points 
of differences these three positions; first that forced worship 
stmeks in Gods nostrils 2d that it denies Jesus Christ yet 
to be come, and makes the church yet national, figurative 
and ceremonial. Sd That in these flames about religion, as 
his Majestic his father and grandfather have yielded, there , 
is no other prudent, Christian way of preserving peace m 
the world but bv permission of differing consciences.” 



189 From the facsimile reprint, Rhodr irtand HUtoncal Tract*, 
1st series, no 14, edited hy Henry Martyn Dexter, Providence, 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY ON THE 
SHIP OF STATE 

It is easy to claim license in the name ol religious liberty, 
and Rhode Island natuially attiacted mdmdualists and 
agitatois of various soits, whose principles would have 
subverted the basis of libeity upon which the community 
was founded In dealing with these, Williams expressed 
the relations of leligious libeity to civic Older and welfare 
m a clear, concrete figure “There goes many a ship to 
sea, with many hundred souls in one ship, whose weal and 
woe is common, and is a true pictuie of a commonwealth 
It hath fallen out sometimes, that both papists and 
protestants, Jews and Turks, may be embarked in one 
ship, upon which supposal I affirm, that all the libeity 
of conscience, that ever I pleaded for, turns upon these 
two hinges — that none of the papists, protestants, Jews, 
or Turks, be forced to come to the ship’s prayers or wor- 
ship, nor compelled from their own particular prayers 
or worship, if they practice any Notwithstanding this 
liberty, the commander of this ship ought to command 
the ship’s couise, yea, and also command that justice, 
peace and sobriety, be kept and practised, both among the 
seamen and all the passengers If any of the seamen lefuse 
to perform their services, or passengers to pay then freight, 
if any refuse to help, m person or purse, towaid the common charges of defense, if any refuse to obey the 
common laws and orders of the ship, concernmg their common peace or preservation, if any shall mutiny 
and rise up against their commanders and officers, if any should preach or write that there ought to be no 
commanders or officers, because all are equal in Christ, therefore no masters nor officers, nor corrections nor 
punishments, — m such cases, whatever is pretended, the commander or commanders may judge, resist, 
compel and punish such transgressors, according to their deserts and merits.” 


F Irft,That the Hood of fomany hun- 
dred thouland fouls of Troteflants and 
?apfii$\ pile in the iVars o $ prefer* and for* 
met Ages , for their refpeftive Qonfnences, 
is not required nor accepted by lefus (jhrtjl 
thcTrtnceofTeace. 

Secondly, Pregnant Scriptures and Ar~ 
guments are throughout the Worke propo- 
ledagamft: the DoBrme of 7 crfecutm for 
for caufe of Confcience . 

Thirdly,Sarisfa<ftorie Anfwersare given 
to Scriptures, and objeBtons produced by 
Jvl r.Cahtn/Beza, M r.Cbtton, and the Mi- 
mftersof the New Engli(hChurches,and 
others former and later, tending to pro ve 
the VoUrtne of Terjecution for caufe of£o«- 
fcience . 

Fourthly, The VoBrine of Terjecution 
for caufe of Confcience , improved guilty of 
all the blood of the Soules crying for venge- 
mce under dost Altar, 

a i Fifth- 
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THE FIRST BAPTIST 
CHURCH IN AMERICA 
The Baptists, who have always stood 
for liberty of conscience and the 
separation of church and state, rightly 
claim Roger Williams as one of their 
leadeis In March, 1639, he repudi- 
ated the baptism he had received m 
infancy, was immersed by Ezekiel 
Holliman, and then immersed Holli- 
man and eleven others So was 
founded at Providence the first 
Baptist Church m America Wil- 
liams’ actual connection with the 
Baptists was hmited to three or four 
months, however, for he was seized 
with scruples as to the validity of 
what he had done, and decided 
finally that only a miraculous inter- 


position of divine authority could restore the lost apostolic succession of true baptism He withdrew from 
the church, and remained a “seeker,” hoping for the miracle, throughout the rest of his life He seems never 


to have realized that in this demand for apostolic succession 
he had swung the circle and returned to a position substan- 
tially like that of the Church of England. 

JOHN CLARKE, 1609-1676, PHYSICIAN 
AND PREACHER 

The leader of the early Baptists in America was John Clarke, 
a physician who helped plant the settlements at Portsmouth 
and Newport and organized the church at Newport, of which 
he became the first pastor. He was for twelve years the agent 
of the colony in England, and succeeded m awakening the 
curiosity of Charles II to try the “lively experiment” whether 
or not civil government could exist with a full liberty of con- 
science In 1663 he secured from Charles a new Charter, 
which declared “that no person within the said colony shall 
be m any wise molested, punished, disquieted, or called in 
question for any differences m opinions m matters of religion 
which do not actually disturb the civil peace of our said 
colony, but that all and every person and persons may from 
tune to time, and at all times hereafter, freely and fully have 
and enjoy his and their own judgments and consciences m 
matters of religious concernments . . . they behaving them- 
selves peaceably and quietly, and not using this liberty to 
licentiousness and profaneness, nor to the civil injury or out- 
ward disturbance of others ” This Charter was so compre- 
hensive in its provision for civil as well as religious liberty 
that it served Rhode Island as a constitution until 1848 Clarke 
was the principal author of the Code of Laws of 1647, with its 
memorable closing words: “These are the laws that concern 
all men, and these are the penalties for the transgression 
thereof, which by common consent are ratified and established 
throughout this whole colony, and otherwise than what is 
herein forbidden all men may walk as their consciences per- 

tliarn mrfliw svna m flio nomo rtf Vila flnrl ” 
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ILL NEWES 
FROM NEW- 
ENGLAND 
When Clarke went 
to England in 1651 
as the agent of 
Rhode Island, he 
was afire with in- 
dignation at the 
authorities of Mas- 
sachusetts. He, 
with John Cran- 
dall and Obadiah 
Holmes, had jour- 
neyed to Lynn to 
visit William Wit- 
ter, an aged, blind 
man of Baptist 
conviction, who 
had requested 
them to come 
While holding 

services on Sunday in Witter’s house, they had been apprehended, imprisoned, and sentenced to pay a fine 
or be whipped Friends paid the fines of Clarke and Crandall, but Holmes would not permit this, and was 
whipped with thirty strokes upon his bare back Clarke published these facts to the world m a powerful 
arraignment of the Massachusetts authorities entitled III Newes from New-England. 



196 From John Clarke, III Newes from New-England, | 
London, 1652 


NEWES 

NEW-ENGLAND. 


PERSECUTION. 

WhIIIM It DICIAII9 

That while old England is becoming new, 
Nen^England is become Old. 

A1 Co four Pwpofili co Honoured Ptrimaent ud Conscdof Sam. 
touching th«w,y to Ntftttutht ChtfthfChni ( WKbfiM& 
cbfenigntAk^ bochmOUs^Wt^Ncw 


* Phyfinia of Rode Mind w Asurtct 


LONDON, 

Pnariby Htm, N.h bugm TU*T*rd ms fat toAsty 
rndxjac I 6 5 1 


SIR RICHARD SALTONSTALL’S PROTEST 


This publication aroused feeling in England Sir Richard Saltonstall, one of the original settlers and magis- 
trates, who was then in the mother country, wrote to the mini sters of the First Church in Boston a letter 


which states the issues clearly: “Reverend and dear friends, 
whom I unfeignedly love and respect It doth not a little 
grieve my spirit to hear what sad things are reported daily 
of your tyranny and persecutions in New England, as that you 
fine, whip and imprison men for their consciences. Fust, 
you compel such to come into your assemblies as you know 
will not jom with you in your worship, and when they show 
their dislike thereof or witness against it, then you stir up 
your magistrates to punish them for such (as you conceive) 
their public affronts. Truly, friends, this your practice of 
compelling any in matters of worship to do that whereof they 
are not fully persuaded, is to make them sin, for so the apostle 
tells us, and many are made hypocrites thereby, confor min g 
in their outward man for fear of punishment. We pray for 
you and wish you prosperity every way, hoped the Lord would 
have given you so much light and love there, that you might 
have been eyes to God’s people here, and not to practice 
those courses in a wilderness, which you went so far to pre- 
vent. These rigid ways have laid you very low in the hearts 
of the saints. I do assure you I have heard them pray in 
the public assemblies that the Lord would give you meek 
and humble spirits, not to strive so much for unif ormity as 
to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” 
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“BETTER BE HYPOCRITES THAN PROF YNE” 

John Cotton's answer to thii letter is doubtless the least woithy screed 
that he e\er penned Besides protestations ol injured innocence and 
sneers at Holmes, it contams sentences ninth bung out cleail} the lalse 
principle which had begun to actuate his group ‘ You tlunk to compel 
men m mattei of woi ship is to make them sin It the w oi ship be lawful 
m itself, the magistrate compelling him to come to it, compelleth him 
not to sin, but the sin is m his will that 
needs to be compelled to a Chustian duty 
% ~ 'f 7 ' R niake men hypocrites, yet better 

lliiitf'lViVi he hypocrites than profane persons Hjp- 
oentes give God part of his due, the out- 
waid man, but the profane person giveth 
God neither outwaid nor inward man ” 


198 The Meeting at Water's House from an engraving by Bobbett alter a drawing s ] lln the de\ ll ” The attack unon infant 
by Alfred Fredericks In \Mlliam C ullen Bryant and Sydney Gay, a Popular History SU1 P uevu J -- uc acuiCJs. upon nnant 

o} the united states, New Tork, 1881 baptism was felt to be an attack upon 

the established order of all Christendom; and Anabaptists were feared everywhere as anarchists and “in- 
cendiaries of the commonwealth ” Certain of the Anabaptist groups, particularly that at Munster m 


Germany, had given reason for 
this fear In Massachusetts, where 
church membership was a qualifi- 
cation for voting, “their very 
principle of making infant baptism 
a nullity, doth, make at once 
all our churches, and <5ur religious 
civil state and polity, and all the 
officers and membeis thereof to 
be unbaptized and to be no Chris- 
tians and so our churches to be no 
churches; and so we have no regu- 
lar power to choose deputies for 
any General Court, nor to choose 
any magistrates.” The Massachu- 
setts Puritan had the Englishman’s 
dislike of any radical movement 
which threatened the subversion of 
government. In an age when the 
relations between religion and the 
state were very close the teachings 
of the Baptists could not fail to 
have Dolitical significance. 
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200 Charles Chauncy, 1692-1672, from the original por- 
trait artist unknown In the Wldener Library Harvard 
University Cambridge, Mass 


PRESIDENT DUNSTER, OF HARVARD, 
DECLARES HIMSELF A BAPTIST 
The prosecution of Clarke, Crandall and Holmes 
was wrong Roger Williams had been a political 
menace, and Anne Hutchinson a lehgious tiouble- 
maker, but these men were simply dissenters 
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201 From the original manuscript of Henry Dunster Believer 1 , Visibly 
Only ire To Be Bupiiztd, Feb 1064, In the Mass ichusette Historical 
Societv Boston 


One result was the awakening of the conscience of Henry Dunster, President of Harvard College since 1640, 


who had been one of the sdent believers in Baptist principles He 
now not only refused to present his child for baptism, but rose in 
church to protest the baptism of other children and to confute the 
sermon which had "just been preached After repeated conferences, 
and with a gieat deal of reluctance, his resignation was accepted 
Charles Chauncy, who was elected to succeed him, was an lmmersion- 
1 st also, but succeeded m working with those who differed from him 

THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH AT BOSTON 
In 1663 the First Baptist Church of Boston was organized Its 
members were repeatedly fined and imprisoned, until vigorous pro- 
tests were made by leading Congregational ministers m England 
When King Philip’s War began, William Turner, who had been 
several times imprisoned, gathered a company of volunteers, but 
their services were refused because most of them were Baptists 
Later, when fortune was turning against the colonists, the magistrates 
asked him to accept a commission and raise a company, which he did. 
At the point on the Connecticut River now known as Turner’s Falls, 
he surprised the Indians and achieved one of the crucial victories of 
the war, though with the loss of his own life. In 1679 the Baptists 
erected a meetinghouse m Boston, but it was closed by order of 
the Court. Soon, however, the Baptists shared in the general tolera- 
tion secured by the new Charter In 1718, Increase Mather extended 
the right hand of fellowship, and Cotton Mather preached the sermon, 
at the ordination of Elisha Callender as nastor of the Bant.ist Church. 


tl6 7 3] *K NEW ENCLAND. 4«t 

fcoUrt chirgev, and others only atmomflied and 
to pay court ehaigei, which had not then been 
paid, and the conftables -were backward to make 
diftrels Upon them If they could Ihift it ofh Fib, 
t>, the church met, and pnrehafed their meeting* 
houft With the land it wu built Upon, of Philip 
Squire, and Ellis Callender, tor 6ol j and they met 
an it for worihip the 15th! They had built with 
fo much caution is not openly to rail it by that 
name till it w as done. 1 hey had been bftert res- 
tored and reproached far meeting in yria'r hnfit, 
butnowfiy, “ Ilnee we have for oui convenience 
Obtained a pubhc btufr on purpofe 101 that Ute we 
are become more ofienfive than befnie”* The 
leaders of the focifty were co ivtntid before the 
cen ci d court of May to, who not f ndmg any old 
law to fuit thur turn then made a new one, pi 
thefu words , 

“ It is ordered by Ute court add the hbtWty 
thereof, that no penbn whatever, wit] out the 
fconltrt of tlit freemen Of the town where they 
live, hrft orderly had, and obtained, it 1 ptibhe 
faceting aflcmbled for tint end, and licence of 
the county court, Or lit defeat of fuch eonftnt, a 
licence by the fpcnal order of the gcneiat Court, 
Hull eieii or rvife ute of any lioule a, abcrveiaid ^ 
and in cafe any pci Ion or perfons fhall be eonvi&td 
of tranlgreflingthit Uw.ev cry fuch honfe or hbbtes 
whcnin fuch perfbns Hull fo tneet mote thiH thru 
timea, wUh the land whei eon fuch honfe or houlct 
Hand, 4ml all private wavs l«duig thereto, <h*H 
be forfeited to the Ule bt the county, and difpokd 
Of by the county treafurer, liy aieordeitiollflnnv. 
as the court that gives judgment in the calc Hull 
hrder.”-f Ppp Hoir 

• Jhiflilt, P is 
+MaJT Retonb. 


202 Order Closing the First Baptist Ohuroh. Boe- 
wn^lOJO^lrom gaaas^Bap|.u8, A History of New 
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203 Facsimile of Regulation for Religious Worship In New Netherland, 1024, from the 
Van Ruppord MbS In the Henry L Huntington Library, San M irlno, Cal 


THE STATE CHURCH IN 
NEW NETHERLAND 

The Dutch West India Company decreed that “No 
other religion shall be publicly admitted in New 
Netherlands except the Reformed, as it is at present 
preached and practiced by public authority in the 
United Netherlands and for this purpose the Com- 
pany shall provide and maintain good and suitable 
preachers, school-masters and comforters of the sick ” 
Privately, one might follow his own conscience, 
“provided he avoid frequentmg any forbidden as- 
semblies or conventicles, much less collect or get up 
any such ” When the colony was sur- 
rendered to the Enghsh in 1064 it had 
eleven Reformed churches and six min- 
isters Chief among these were John 
Megapolensis, who had rescued Father 
Isaac Jogues from the Mohawks, and 
Samuel Dnsius, who was called because 
he preached m several languages 
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JOHN BOWNE’S 
RESISTANCE OF 
STUYVESANT 
StuyveS'IN't met his match 
in John Bowne, who had 
built a new home m Flushing, 
in which he and his wile 
invited their fellow membeis 
of the Society of Friends to 
meet for worship He le- 
fused to pay a fine, and when 
banished went to Amsterdam, 
where he bore himself so 
sturdily before the Directors 
of the West India Company 
that they began to rue their 
policy They wrote a letter 
to Stuyvesant counseling him to wink at religious dissent, if not too blatant No level of moral and religious 
principle is reached m their advice, which is based simply upon the prudential consideration that a commercial 
company ought to encourage, rather than check, the growth of population “Wherefore it is our opinion 
that some connivance would be useful, and that the consciences of men, at least, ought to remain free and 
unshackled Let every one be unmolested as long as he is modest, moderate, his political conduct lrrepioach- 
able, and as long as he does not offend others or oppose the government This maxim of moderation has 
always been the guide of our magistrates in this city, and the consequence has been that people have flocked 
from every land to this asylum. Tread thus in their steps, and we doubt not you will be blessed ” 

THE JEWISH SYNAGOGUE AT NEWPORT 

Jews came to New Amsterdam m 1654. Stuyvesant’s persistent hostility to them was rebuked by the West 
India Company, but a considerable group decided to remove to Newport, where they would have freedom 
of worship Others came directly from Europe, and the Jewish group at Newport grew and prospered, par- 
ticularly after 1750 On December 2, 1763, Ezra Stiles, then pastor of the Second Congiegational Church, 
was present at the dedication of their synagogue, and wrote m his diary “It began by a handsome procession, 
m which were carried the Books of the Law, to be deposited m the ark Several portions of Scripture and 
of their service, with a prayer for the Royal family were read and finely sung by the priest and people . . 

The order and decorum, the 
harmony and solemnity of the 
music, together with a hand- 
some assembly of people, in an 
edifice the most perfect of the 
temple kind, perhaps, in Amer- 
ica, and splendidly illuminated, 
could not but raise in the mind 
a faint idea of the majesty 
and grandeur of the ancient 
Jewish worship mentioned m 
Scripture Dr Isaac de Abra- 
ham Touro performed the 
service.” The Jews of New- 
port gave liberally of their 
means to the support of the 
Colonies in the Revolution, 
and some served m the Conti- 
nental Army. 




3yn&K0gue, Newport, Ebode Island, UuUt 1708, Pet 


5), architect 
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RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCES IN NEW YORK 

The Duke of York was a Catholic, and when New Amsterdam, passing into his hands, became New York, 
he promulgated laws concerning religion which were stated m such gcneial terms as to protect all Christians 
In a report to the Committee of Trade, dated February 22, 1687, Governoi Thomas Dongan, also a Catholic, 
described the diverse religious opinions then found in the town of New* Yoik “Every town ought to have 
a mimster. New Yoik has first a chaplain, belongmg to the foit, of the Church of England, secondly, a Dutch 
Calvinist, thirdly, a French Calvinist, fourthly, a Dutch Lutheran Here be not many of the Church of 
England, a few Roman Catholics, abundance of Quaker preachers, men and women, especially Singing 
Quakers, Ranting Quakers, Sabbatarians, Antisabbatarians, some Anabaptists, some Independents, some 
Jews, in short, of all sorts of opinions theie aie some, and the most pait of none at all The most pre- 
vailing opinion is that of the Dutch Calvinists It is the endea\or of all persons heie to brmg up their chil- 
dren and servants in that opinion which themselves profess, but this I observe that they take no care of the 
conversion of their slaves . As for the King’s natural-born subjects that 
live on Long Island and other parts of the government, I find it a haid task 
to make them pay then ministers ” 

NEW YORK’S CIIARTER OF LIBERTIES 
A just and liberal man. Governor Dongan began his administration by calling 
a General Assembly of representatives of the people, elected by vote of the 
freeholders It convened on October 17, 1683 The Charter of Liberties and 
Privileges, passed by this Assembly and assented to by Governor Dongan, 
contained a comprehensive bill of rights, providing for legislative liberty, 
for religious freedom, and for taxation only by consent It declared that 
“no person or persons which profess faith in God by Jesus Christ shall at 
any time be anyways molested, punished, disquieted, or called m question 
for any difference of opinion or matter of religious concernment, who do not 
actually disturb the civil peace of the province, but that all and every such 
person or persons may, from time to time and at all times, freely have and 
fully enjoy his or their judgments or consciences m matters of religion throughout all the provmce, they 
behaving themselves peaceably and quietly, and not using this liberty to licentiousness nor to the civil 
injury or outward disturbance of others ” When the Duke of York became King James II, in 1685, he re- 
fused to abide by the terms of this Charter, overriding the protests of Dongan, who was replaced by Andros 
in 1688 It is [an example of the injustice of “the mind of the crowd” that, m the anti-Catholic feeling 
associated with the Revolution which resulted in the abdication of James II and the accession of William 
and Mary, the fair-minded Dongan, then living on his farm on Long Island, should have become an object 
of suspicion. He withdrew to Boston, and thence sailed to England. 



208 Letter of Governor Dongan to 
Governor Penn from a facsimile in 
. the Emmet Collection, New Yoik 
PubUo Library 


THE ATTEMPT TO ESTABLISH THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Under William and Mary, the situation lost its humor Governor Benjamin Fletcher, who took office 


in 1691, was bent upon securing the establishment of 
the Church of England as the state church of New 
York; and the Dutch had to fight against being 
placed in the position of dissenters. Fletcher could 
get from the Assembly nothing more than the pas- 
sage of an Act for the maintenance of a “good 
sufficient Protestant minister” in certain specified 
parishes. The Church of England was never estab- 
lished in New York, though Fletcher and his suc- 
cessors took care always to speak and act as though 
it were. Dominie Henry Selyns felt that his church 
was endangered, and secured for it a charter in 1696, 
incorporating it as The Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church of the City of New York. Trinity Church 
was incorporated a year later. 
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209 From tie Charter of the Reformed Protestant Dutob Cbmroh, New 
York city, May 11, 1096, ae recorded to the Boot of Patents, 7, PP- 
27-28, office of tie Secretary of State. Albany 
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FRANCIS MAKEMIE’S DEFENSE 
OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
Lord Cornbury was the most insistent of the roj al Gov- 
ernors upon the pleasant fiction that the Church of England 
had been established in New York He expelled from Ins 
church, parsonage, and glebe the minister of the Presby- 
terians at Jamaica, for no othei reason than that he was 
a Presbyterian, and inducted an Episcopal missionary 
who gratefully reported to the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel that the 
Governor was a 
“true nursing 
father to our in- 
fancy here ” He 
arrested Francis 
Makemie and 
John Hampton, 
Presbyterian min- 
isters from V lr- 
gima, for preaching 
in New York with- 
out first securing 
his permission. 


NARRATIVE 

Of a New and Unufual 
AMERICAN 

Imprifonment 

Of Two 

PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS . 
And Profecution of 

Mr Francis Makemie 

One of them, for Preaching one SERMON 
at the City of HEWWVk 

By t Lunar rfLu, «/ Lntr tf Uitrty 

Punted for the Pubhlher. 1707 



Makemie knew the law better than he, and bested him m argument 
They were imprisoned for several months, howevei, awaiting trial, 
and, though finally acquitted by the jury, were compelled to pay 
costs of over one hundred pounds 


211 Title-page of the original In the New 
York Public Library 

FRANCIS MAKEMIE, ca 1658-1708, 

FOUNDER OF AMERICAN 
PRESBYTERIANISM 
With the restoration of the Stuarts had begun 
the emigration to America of the Scotch-Insh 
Presbyterians Francis Makemie, a native of 
Donegal, was licensed by the Presbytery of 
Laggan m 1681, and 
came to America m 
1688. A merchant as 
well as a mini ster, and 
possessed of consider- 
able wealth, he lived 
with his family on a 
plantation in Virginia, 

on the eastern shore of Chesapeake Bay. He traveled throughout the colonies 
and in Barbados, preaching and establishing churches He and Jonas Mackie 
were the first dissenters to secure a certificate from the courts of Virginia, authorizing 
them to preach Feeling the need of assistance, he corresponded with ministers in 
London and in Boston, and he crossed the ocean in 1703-04 to secure fellow labor- 
ers He visited New England to consult with Increase Mather. In 1705 he helped 
to organize the Presbytery of Philadelphia, the first presbytery m America, and 
was elected its moderator In 1717 a Synod was organized, with four constituent 
presbyteries, one each m New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. 
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GEORGE FOX, 1624-1691, THE FIRST 
OF THE QUAKERS 

Geokge Fox, a shoemaker's apprentice of Drayton in Leicester- 
shire, after much travail of soul and vam search for help among 
those accounted priests and ministers, heaid a voice which said, 
“There is one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy con- 
dition ” He lived thereafter in the inward light of “the im- 
mediate opening of the invisible Spirit,” and believed himself 
to be “sent to turn people fiom darkness to light ” “With 
and by this divine power and Spirit of God, and the light of 
Jesus, I was to bring people off from all their own ways, to 
Christ, the new and living way, and from their churches, 
which men had made and gathered, to the Church in God 
which Christ is the head of, and off fiom the world’s teachers, 
made by men, to learn of Christ and off from all the 
world’s worships, to know the Spirit of Truth in the inward 
parts, and to be led thereby, that in it they might worship 
the Father of spirits . I was to brmg people off from all 
the world’s religions, which are vam and from all the 
world’s fellowships, and prayings, and singings, which stood 
in forms without power ... I was to bring people off from 
Jewish ceremonies, and from heathenish fables, and from men’s 
inventions and windy doctrines . . . with their schools and 


Bge, Swathmore, Pa 


their own making but not of Christ’s, and from all their images 
and crosses, and sprinkling of infants, with all their holy days (so called) and all their vam traditions 
which the Lord’s power was against in the dread and authority of which I was moved to declare agamst them 
all, and against all that preached and not freely, as being such as had not received freely from Christ ” 


A QUAKER EXHORTER 
IN NEW ENGLAND 

Fox’s followers called themselves Friends, the 
world called them Quakers He inspired them 
with an intense, fiery missionary zeal. From 
prison, m 1656, he exhorted them by letter: “Let 
all nations hear the sound by word or writing 
Spare no place, spare no tongue nor pen, but be 
obedient to the Lord God, go through the work, 
be valiant for the truth upon earth, and tread 
and trample upon all that is contrary.” A minute 
of a General Meeting in 1660 records “We have 
received information of the great work and service 
of the Lord beyond the seas, in several parts and 
regions, as Germany, America, Virginia, and many 
other places, as Florence, Mantua, Palatine, 
Tuscany, Italy, Rome, Turkey, Jerusalem, France, 
Geneva, Norway, Barbados, Bermuda, Antigua, 
Jamaica, Surinam, Newfoundland, through all 
which Friends have passed in the service of the 
Lord” They let no ignorance of geography, 
conditions, or language, deter them. Mary Fisher, 
in 1660, carried her message to the Sultan of Tur- 
key, who treated her kindly. 
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A SEASONABLE 
CAVEAT AGAINST 
TIIE GROWTH 
OF QUAKERISM 
The messages of these 
eaily Quaker mission- 
aries were so largely 
negative and denuncia- 
tory that folk feared them 
as upsetters of estab- 
lished older and prophets 
of anarchy Catholic, 

Anglican, Presbyterian, 

Congregationalist, Bap- 
tist, Quaker, Rantei — - 
was the seventeenth-cen- 
tury scale wheieon each 
group regarded those pre- 
ceding itself as m bondage 
to superstition, and those 
following as on the road 
to rum At Nottingham, 

Fox heard a minister 
preach from the text 
“We have also a more 
sure word of prophecy,” 
expounding the Puritan 
doctrine of the supreme 

authority of Scripture “I could not hold, but was made to cry out and say, ‘Oh, no, it is not the Scriptures ' 
But I told them what it was, namely, the Holy Spirit ” The Quakers were regarded generally, in these early 
years of their activity, as attacking the authority of the Bible A book similar to the Seasonable Caveat against 


6 A Seafmabk Caveat 
Death, Bee And many other places could I 
Quote to [hew their Contempt of the Scrip- 
tures, but having been large on that Subject 
m mr other Books, I chute rather to Refer 
my Reader to Mr Mother^ Broad-Iheet, 
Planted 1700 Wherein there ts Forty Proofs 
cot of the Quakers printed Books, letting 
forth their Contempt of the Scriptures, as a 
Demon fhatinn of their Defign to overturn 
Chtiffaanuy rtnd as an Emblem of their Ma- 
lice, fee the Figure following thele Verles, 

TpO R um m it plainly doth appear. 

„ theywnmd GotPs Woripts you both fit and bur • 
Searctfuch Elders are now to be found 
At alxr Meetings now about the ground , 

Who bp tbar Books, and by their Practice tea, 
God’s Boh Ward py fitch Contempt o'er throw , 

Alfa ht Supper founded thereupon, 

Baptifm alfi recorded ui St John 
Confirm Sm,pnesu*d by St Paul, 

Rejecttdare, as nothmg worth at all. 

Oh then, my Friends, best's Lamentation, 

And the worft News In our Cbrifitan Natan 1 


agahsfl tit growth of guahgifa. ? 


Ibttr Ei rots great, their Teachers to make known, 
To lay 'em open, mir PT'itiiefs Jhall be Jhown } 
Til makg tb'm /peak, Vll bring them firth to view 
They Jhall not fitilL but Wttntfs rebut is * true. 
* A Mirade beyond G. Fox's. 



Come and behold fa thing moft uel 

7£ e S?£ en ’ how do P arfue 

WKhbagep Porno God'i Holy Word. 
It to Datroy with one accord* 
lo, how ic brain their Daegen 
And make chafe Atnflerno be £te* 



the Growth of Quakerism, but with a more pungent title, was 
The Snake m the Grass, or Satan Transform'd into an Angel cf 
Light, discovering the Deep and Unsuspected Subtility which is 
couched under the Pretended Simplicity cf many cf the Principal 
Leaders cf those People call'd Quakers, London, 1698 Its author 
was Charles Leslie, who also published a Short and Easie Method 
with the Deists , which was very popular. 

A QUAKER TRIAL 

The Quakers did not believe in consecrated churches, which 
Fox called “steeple-houses,” or m holy days, or in ordained min- 
isters, for they deemed all places, times, and persons, sacred. 
They denounced paid ministers, of whatever sect or polity, as 
“priests ” They rejected set forms of worship, and met in silence, 
broken only as some were moved by the Spirit They recognized 
no sacraments, since every act may be a means of grace, if done 
in the right spirit They refused to take oaths, since m all his 
words man is under obligation to tell the truth. They devised 
a marriage ceremony of their own, without a minister. They 
would use no titles m speech or address, and would take off 
then hats to no one, since worship is due only to God. The trial 
of a Quaker generally began with an argument about his keeping 
his hat on his head, which usually c ulmina ted in the enraged 
magistrate ordering it to be knocked off. 
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THE SCOURGING OF QUAKERS 
Tub first Quakei missionaries came to Ameiica m 
1056 News of their doctrines had preceded them, 
and they were leccived with an almost panicky 
haishness in every colony except Rhode Island 
Fines, imprisonment, scourging, confiscation ot 
pioperty and banishment were the common penal- 
ties In Virginia, Mary Tomkins and Alice Ambrose 
were pilloried, given thirty -two lashes apiece from 
a nine-corded whip, deprived of all their goods, and 
expelled from the colony Mai y land decreed that 
Quaker emissaries should be whipped from constable 
to constable until they were out of the pi o vince 
George Wilson suffered such ciuelty that he died 
in the puson at Jamestown, Virginia, and his com- 
rade, William Cole, never recovered fiom the effects 
ol his experience Humphrey Noiton was flogged 
in New Haven, and the letter H, for Heretic, w T as 
burned with a red-hot iron deep into his right hand 
These zealous missionaries met the usual fate of polit- 

218 Whipping .1 Qu titer from Simuel Adams Drain, A Bool of rA l, mnlls . 

New England Legends and folk Lore, Boston, 1881 lcal ana reilglOUS radicals 

THE EXPULSION OF NICHOLAS UPSHALL 

The conflict between the Quakers and the public authorities was sharpest m New England The reason is 
obvious Because of its peculiar relation to the state, religion meant more to the Puritans than to the people 
of New York, Maryland and Virginia The Quakers’ denunciations struck at the very foundations of the 
Puritan commonwealth Even Roger Williams deemed them “insufferably proud and contemptuous” and 
held that “a due and moderate restraint and punishment of these incivilities, though pretending conscience, 
is so far from persecution, properly so called, that it is a duty and command of God.” The authorities of 
Rhode Island stated their belief that “their doctrines tend to very absolute cuttmg down and overturning 
relations and civil government among men ” Rhode Island reported to Massachusetts, however, that “we 
have no law among us whereby to punish any for only declaring by words their minds and understandings 
concerning the things and 
ways of God. . And 
we, moreover, find that 
in those places where these 
people are most of 
all suffered to declare them- 
selves freely . there 
they least of all desire to 
come, and we are informed 
that they begin to loathe 
this place, for that they 
are not opposed.” That 
was sound advice, but the 
Massachusetts authorities 
did not realize it They 
resolved to keep the Quak- 
ers out of the colony Be- 
cause Nicholas Upshall 
protested, he also was 
banished. 

Sift Expulsion of Quakers from Massachusetts, from a drawing toy Edwin A Abbey 

in the London Graphic, London, 188* 
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THE EXECUTION OF MARY DYER 
Whipping, ear-ciopping, even the threat of boring 
the tongue through with a hot iron, did not deter 
the Quakers, who peisisted in returning to Massa- 
chusetts as fast as they were deported Finally, a 
law was passed condemning to death any who, after 
banishment, should return It was carried by only 
one vote Deacon Wiswall, one of the deputies, who 
was ill, protested that he would have crept to the 
session on his hands and knees to prevent it The 
first seven Quakers who fell subject to this law 
“telt liberty” to accept the opportunity given them 
to depart, but others found in the existence of the 
law a call of God to them to bear witness against 
its injustice Four were hanged Mary Dyer re- 
turned three times, and was thrice in jeopardy of 
death The first time, she “felt liberty ” to depart, 
the second time, she was reprieved, m the shadow 
of the gallows, at the petition of her son, the third 
time, in response to the plea of her husband, she 
was offered her life, if she would return home 
“Nay, I cannot,” was her answer “In obedience 
to the will of the Lord God I came and m His will 
I abide faithful to death ” 

THE CART AND WHIP ACT 

Hangings ceased because of a revulsion of public feeling, and because the Quakers declared their willingness 
“to go for England” and weie released A new law provided that Quakers “be stripped naked from the 
middle upwards, and be tied to a cart’s tail, and whipped through the town,” then conveyed to the next 
town and agam whipped, and so on until out of the jurisdiction Against this law Lydia Wardel protested 
by appearing in church entirely unclothed, and Deborah Wilson felt constrained m like fashion to walk the 
streets of Salem as “a naked sign.” In 1677, Margaret Brewster came from Barbados, and on Sunday en- 
tered the South Church, “in sackcloth, with ashes upon her head, and barefoot, and her face blacked,” and 
denounced the wickedness of Massachusetts The whippings that followed her outbreak were the last to 
be inflicted here. 



meant of America by C W JeHerys 
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THE PERSECUTION 
OP QUAKERS IN 
ENGLAND 

Except for the hangings, 
the Quakers endured as 
bitter persecution in Eng- 
land At one time, 
Charles II was prevailed 
upon to dispatch a letter 
to Massachusetts requir- 
ing that Quaker prisoners 
be sent to England for 
judgment, and to choose 
as his messenger Samuel 
Shattuck, a Quaker who 
had been banished from 
Salem on pain of death. 
The dramatic situation 
when he confronted Gov- 
ernor Endicott has been 
embellished by the im- 
agination of Whittier in his poem The King's Missive But the King ’s missive availed little, and m a later 
letter Charles stated that he had found it necessary to make sharp laws against the Quakers m England, and 
was “ well contented that you do the like there ” More than three hundred Quakers died under their sufferings 
m England from April, 1659 to May, 1660 Over four thousand were imprisoned in the early months of 
1661 Of one hundred and fifty-three who were banished m 1665, only twenty-seven survived the hardships 
of the voyage upon a plague-stricken ship Among those who were repeatedly imprisoned was W illiam 
Penn, son of Admiral Penn, and friend of the Duke of York 



JOHN ARCHDALE UPHOLDS RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM IN THE CAROLINAS 
Liberty of conscience was a phrase of advertising value in the 
competition for settlers, and the Proprietors of Carolina pub- 
lished the promise, "to be kept inviolably,” to grant religious 
freedom "mas ample a manner as the undertakers shall desire ” 
What they granted was not of the amplest, however The 
abortive Fundamental Constitutions, for which John Locke 
was responsible, not only excluded atheists from political and 
property rights, but declared that “No person above seventeen 
years of age shall have any benefit or protection of the law 
who is not a member of some church.” It provided for the 
establishment and exclusive support by pubhc funds of the 
Church of England, but authorized the formation of dissent- 
ing churches by any group of seven or more persons, and for- 
bade the molestation of any on account of his religious opinions 
or mode of worship Baptists, Presbyterians, Huguenots, and 
Dutch Reformed were attracted by the advertisements, and 
settled here. The Quakers were the first to hold religious serv- 
ices in the colony, and grew strong, politically as well as in 
numbers. John Archdale, one of the proprietors and the best 
of the early Governors, was a Quaker. He thwarted a deter- 
mined effort of an oligarchy of adherents of the Church of 
England, who, after the colony had been left without an Epis- 
copal minister for more than twenty years, suddenly undertook 
to disfranchise everyone except members of their own church. 
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A FOUNDATION FOR LIBERTY IN THE JERSEYS 
In 1672-73 George Fox visited America, and traveled throughout 
the colonies He gamed a wide hearmg and shaped the permanent 
organization of the Friends His visit led them to lay less stress upon 

denunciation of others, and more upon the showing in their own l ' k 

lives of the love, ]oy, and peace which are the fruits of the Spirit ilf; 

With his counsel and that of William Penn, English Quakers pur- 
chased West Jersey in 1674 and East Jersey in 1681. They devised 
a body of “Concessions and Agreements of the Proprietors, Free- 
holders, and Inhabitants of West Jersey, in America” of which Penn 
wrote “We have made concessions such as Friends will approve 
of . There we lay a foundation for after ages to understand 
their liberty as men and Christians, that they may not be brought 
m bondage but by their own consent, for we put the power m the 

WILLIAM PENN’S “HOLY EXPERIMENT” £ ] 

William Penn’s experience with the Jersey enterprise quickened 1 ,u * ‘John pen* \p ,h 

a half-formed purpose of his student days at Oxford, and he suggested 
to the King, in 1681, that a debt of sixteen thousand pounds, due 

him as part of his father’s estate, be paid by a grant of territory in 1 'Kji.lrm PKNIN j 

America This was named Pennsylvania, in honor of his father Horn Diu> j 

“My country,” Penn calls it m letters to his friends “My God that im t j 

has given it me through many difficulties, will, I believe, bless and ^ ** I 

make it the seed of a nation . . I have so obtained it and desire j ’ I 

to keep it, that I may not be unworthy of His Love, but do that which j.*L ] 

may answer His kmd providence and serve His Truth and people, 

that an example may be set up to the nations There may be room v ; "Ti >' 

there, though not here, for such an holy experiment.” Penn proved 

himself to be one of the ablest Englishmen actively interested m 224 statue ot wiuiam Penn, 1044-1718, alter 
, . o j the model by Sylvanua Be van a contemporary, 

colonization in America I'M! 1 ? Pennsylvania Hospital Grounds, Pblla- 



From a Copley print of tie mural Spirit of BtlMout Liberty, by Edwin A Abbey, In tie Capitol Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Q Curtis be Cameron, Boston 
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220 Facsimile of tlio original of William Penn's First Charter to the People of Pennsylvania, April 26, 
1082, In the State Souse, Harrisburg Pa 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY IN PENNSYLVANIA 
Penn had as definitely religious a purpose in the founding of Pennsylvania as had the Puritans m Massa- 
chusetts Their Government was framed as a theocracy, however, his as a democracy They sought to es- 
tablish a righteous state by excluding all who would not conform to their understanding of God’s will, he 
proposed to include men who differed, with liberty of conscience for all. “We must give the liberty we ask,” 
he said “We cannot be false to our principles We would have none to suffer for dissent on any hand . . 

I abhor two principles m religion and pity them that own them, the first is obedience to authority without 
conviction; and the other is destroying them that differ from me for God’s sake ” Penn and Algernon Sid- 
ney, who advised him, were familiar with Plato’s Republic, More’s Utopia , and Locke’s Fundamental Con- 
stitutions; and they devised a Frame of Government which is superior to any of these, in that it succeeded 
in actual practice. In one respect, the religious liberty which it embodied was less complete than that in 
Rhode Island: the right to vote and to hold public office in Pennsylvania was limited to “such as profess faith 
in Jesus Christ.” There is profound truth m Penn’s observation that “governments rather depend upon 
men than men upon governments Let men be good, and the government cannot be bad. . . But if men 

be bad/ let the government be ever so good, they will endeavor to warp and spoil it to their turn.” 
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THE PRINCIPLE 
OF BROTHERLY 
LOVE 

Philadelphia, the City 
of Brotherly Love, was 
laid out in 1682, with 
spacious streets, and pub- 
lic squares reserved “for 
the comfoit and recrea- 
tion of posterity ” The 
laws of the first Assembly 
provided for freedom from 
oaths, fox the observance 
of Sunday as a day of 
rest, “for the ease of the 
creation” and of oppor- 
tunity for worship, that 
prisons should be work- 
shops and places of ref- 
ormation rather than 
mere dungeons of re- 
straint, that children were to be taught a useful trade, and that the penalty of death was to be inflicted 
only for willful murder or treason Undei a great elm on the banks of the Delaware, Penn met the Indians 
and concluded the agreement with them which, Voltaire said, was “the only Treaty between these people 
and the Christians never confirmed by an oath and never broken ” 



“A FREE COLONY FOR ALL MANKIND” 

“I would found a free colony for all mankind that shall come hither,” Perm declared His initial account 
of Pennsylvania, with proposals for its colonization, was widely distributed to stimulate emigration. To 
translations of this account into other languages than English there was appended a like translation of his 
Liberty cf Conscience , to emphasize the religious freedom promised there No colony grew and prospered 
more rapidly, and no other attracted as many racial and religious groups Dutch, Swedes, Germans, Irish, 



x— 8 
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SWEDISH LUTHERANS ON THE DELAWARE 
Besides Quakers there came to Penn's colony Presbyterians, Episco- 
palians, Catholics, Lutherans, Reformed, Mennomtes, Baptists, Dunk- 
ards, Schwenldtelders, and Moravians The Pennsylvania Assembly 
finally yielded to pressure from England compelling the use of the 
“Test Oath” which excluded Catholics from public office, but St 
Joseph’s Church m Philadelphia was the only place in the thirteen 
colonies where the regular public celebration of the Mass was allowed 
prior to the Declaration of Independence Penn found Swedish Luther- 
ans already living in his domain They had first come in 1637 Their 
first public worship was at Fort Christina, where Wilmington now 
stands. Two of their church buildings remain, the Old Swedes’ Church 
at Wilmington, dedicated m 1699, and Gloria Dei Church m Philadel- 
phia, built m 1700 upon a site then known as Wicaco, where a converted 
blockhouse had been used as a church since 1677 Pastors were sent 
from Sweden until the days of the Revolutionary War, when these 
churches declared that they wanted “preachers of their own choice, 
and native Americans ” Being accustomed to be governed by bishops, 
the Swedish churches cultivated relations with the Church of England, 
and most of them in time became Episcopal churches John Campan- 
ius, pastor under the Swedish Governor Printz m 1643-48, translated 
Luther’s Smaller Catechism into the language of the Delaware Indians 


THE BEGINNINGS OF GERMAN IMMIGRATION 
Punn was responsible for the beginning of German immigration 
He had traveled in Germany as a Quaker missionary, and his ad- 
vertisement of Pennsylvania was answered at once by a Frankfort 
company which purchased twenty-five thousand acres, where they 
founded Germantown. Twenty-five years later, inhabitants of the 
valley of the Rhine, especially m the Palatinate, which had been 
ravaged by Louis XIV of France, began to come in large numbers, 
settling m New York, Pennsylvania, and the Carolmas Queen 
Anne, whose husband was a Lutheran, and the first two Georges, 
who were more German than English, favored German immigration, 
and held the Lutheran churches m sympathetic regard. A German 
Lutheran chapel was maintained at the English Court. Frederick 
M. Ziegenhagen, its pastor from 1722 to 1768, was indefatigable in 
his efforts in behalf of the spiritual interests of Germans in America. 




L, Lancaster, Pa , 1002 
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THE PERSECUTION OF THE 
SALZBURG LUTHERANS 
The Archbishop of Salzburg was its tem- 
poral lord as well as its spiritual head 
For two hundred years successive arch- 
bishops strove vainly to suppiess the 
Lutheran faith Banishment, confiscation 
of property, and deprivation of their 
children, whom thej T were forced to sur- 
render to the care of the state, did not 
daunt the Protestants of the little Alpine 
province 

THE EXPULSION OF THE 
SALZBURGERS 

An exile poor, and nothing more, 

This is, my sole profebsion, 

Banished from home, of God’s puie Woid 
To make a cleai confession 

Though all that I have be tom away, 

I still possess this treasure 
God dwells with me, and His pure faith 
Is wealth above all measure 

God, as Thou wilt, then, here am I, 

With Thee to stay forever 
Thy will is mine, and I am Thine, 

Nothing from Thee shall sevei 

In 1728 Leopold Anton von Firmian 
became Archbishop of Salzburg He is 
said to have declared “I will drive the 

heietics out of the country, even though __ 

thorns and thistles should grow upon the nmSfr-EHB&ttiS* 

fields ” On October 81, 1731, he issued an edict which allowed some but three days, and none more than three 
months, to depart Over thirty thousand left their homes, and marched, singing as they went, on the way to 
Prussia, whose King promised to receive them 
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A FAMILY OF SALZBURG EXILES 
This rare contemporary print shows the costumes of the Salz- 
burg exiles. “I set my staff forward m God’s name,” the man is 
say mg, “and wander cheerfully m a strange land Though I 
must forsake house and home, the Lord is with us on our way ” 
The verse at the bottom refers to the long road the exiles must 
tread to appease their hunger after God 



clalr In Rev P A Strobel, The' Salzburgers and their Descendants Baltimore, 1885 

THE SALZBURGERS IN GEORGIA 
Through Dr Samuel Urlsperger, pastor at Augsburg, and Dr 
23 i748) ro S Ziegenhagen, the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowl- 

Pubiio Library edge became interested m the Salzburgers and arranged for 

some of them to settle in Georgia, where General Oglethorpe was founding a colony, dedicated to the relief 
of human distress. Pastors were found for them, Bolzius and Gronau, teachers in the Latin school at Halle 

The King of England sent with them a 

special envoy, Baron von Reck, who saw ^ * . * 

them safely established twenty-five miles * -A* 

up the Savannah River They called their - / A * 

new home Ebenezer — “Hitherto hath _ YV 

the Lord helped us.” ^ . A • 
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JOHN WESLEY IN GEORGIA 
With Oglethorpe, in 1736, came John and 
Charles Wesley, who, as students and fellows 
at Oxford University, had organized a group 
so scrupulous in conduct and religious ob- 
servance, and so frank in rebuking sin, as to 
be called the “Holy Club ” “Here is a new 
set of methodists sprung up,” contemptuously 
exclaimed one student, and by that name the 
movement thus begun has come to be known 
Charles Wesley, falling ill, soon returned to 
England, John Wesley remained for two years 
as missionary of the Society for Propagatmg 
the Gospel His work was not successful 
His undue severity and extreme high church- 
manship aroused resentment He declined to 
admit the godly Bolzius, pastor of the Salz- 
burgers, to the communion because he had 
not been baptized by a clergyman episcopally 
ordamed When he denied the sacrament to a 
young woman who had refused to marry him 
and became the wife of another, her husband 
brought suit, and a majority of the grand jury 
found a true bill agamst him on ten counts, 
as having exceeded his ecclesiastical authority. 

On the home voyage he wrote “What have 

T 1 15 'iTri / i 1 T .1 1 . f 241 John Wesley, 1703-01 from the original portrait, 1741, probably by John 

1 learned r Wny (wnat 1 tne least OI all SUS- Michael Wllliama (d 1780), In Dldsbury College, Dldsbury, Lanoaater, Ung- 

pected), that I who went to America to con- “ 

vert others was never myself converted to God.” He had “the faith of a servant though not that of a son.” 
JOHN WESLEY’S CONVERSION 

Yet Wesley’s visit to America was providential, for it brought him into contact with the Moravians A 
group of them were fellow passengers on the way to Georgia, and their calm faith m a time of threatened 

shipwreck and death convinced him that they knew God as he 
did not Spangenberg, the leader of their settlement at Sav- 
annah, asked him . “Do you know Jesus Christ?” “I know 
that He is the Saviour of the world,” was Wesley’s somewhat em- 
barrassed reply. “True,” answered Spangenberg, "but do you 
know He has saved you?” When Wesley returned to England, 
he attended Moravian meetings, and conferred with Peter 
Bohler, a Moravian minister who was m London on his way to 
America. At a meeting of a society in Aldersgate Street, on 
May 24, 1738, hearing read Martin Luther’s description of “the 
change which God works in the heart through faith m Christ,” 
he experienced what he ever afterward felt to be his conversion 
“I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, 
Christ alone, for salvation; and an assurance was given me that 
he had taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the 
law of sin and death.” He devoted the summer to visiting the 
Moravians in Germany, with much benefit, though his visit 
brought out certain clear differences between their leader, Count 
von Zinzendorf, and himself which prevented their full coopera- 
*oonttmpOTa(y 0 ^mait P by te 3S^i Grefa 9 ci 738 ^ 18 13 )* tion. He returned to England in the fall to begin with power 
jfrrang 8 grufleNUnitat ^ln B n^aaobiM^ t ^rr^ut! his life work, the organization of societies of Methodists. 

Sachsen. Germany ° 
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COUNT NICHOLAUS LUDWIG VON ZINZENDORF, 

1700-1760 

The Moravian Biethren, or Umtas Fratrum, were the spiritual de- 
scendants of John Huss, who was burned at the stake by order of 
the Council of Constance in 1415 After three centuries of persecu- 
tion, they found a refuge, which they named Hennhut, on the estates 
of a Saxon nobleman, Count von Zinzendorf A Lutheran, educated 
under pietistic influences at Halle, Zinzendorf became interested m 
the beliefs and practices of his protegees, and eventually was or- 
dained a Moravian bishop and became their spu ltual leader He was 
banished from Saxony m 1736, as Frederick William I of Prussia 
aptly said, “because he wished to live piously though a count ” In 
1747 the Savon Government rescmded the order of banishment, and 
besought him to establish more settlements like Herrnhut 

MORAVIAN CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES 
Zen’zendorf’s was a heart-religion which centered m personal fellow- 
ship with Christ “I have one passion It is Christ.” He welded 
the Umtas Fratrum into a sort of Protestant monasticism, without 
vows of celibacy, its members bound to their Lord by a dady regimen of prayer and worship, counting their 
relation to Him above all other ties, and ready to go in His service to the ends of the world The pictures, 
taken from a French account of Moravian usages, dated 1758, represent prostration in prayer to Christ, 
the holy kiss of peace, the rite of foot- washing; and the baptism of Indians in America 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 
Under the leadership of August Gottlieb Spangenberg, 1704-92, Moravians settled m Georgia in 1735 and 
m Pennsylvania in 1730 The Georgia group, experiencing trouble because of their refusal to bear arms, soon 
joined those in Pennsylvania, who steadily prospered. Zmzendorf, meetmg with them in December, 1741, 
called the place Bethlehem Their life, directed by Spangenberg’s genius as an organizer, was semi-commun- 
lstic, entailing a community of time and labor, but not of personal property All work was carried on for the 
benefit of the church, under responsible committees It is reported that besides the farms, thirty-two differ- 
ent industries were in operation by 1747, and that no other town m the interior of Pennsylvania could so well 
supply all wants In 1762, however, Spangenberg was needed at Herrnhut, where he became Zmzendorf ’s 
successor as leader of the whole brotherhood, and it was deemed best that the communistic organization 
of industry be replaced by individual enterprises 

ZINZENDORF SEEKS TO EFFECT CHURCH UNITY 
Germans had settled m Pennsylvania m great numbers Zmzendorf estimated that there were one hundred 
thousand at the time of his visit in 1741-42. A little later Governor Thomas reported that they constituted 
about three fifths of the population, adding that they “imported with them all the religious whimsies of 
their country, and I believe have subdivided since their arrival here.” They lacked ministers and schools, 
and there was grave danger of a lapse of religion among them. “It had become proverbial,” Zmzendorf said, 
“respecting any one who cared not for God and Hi s Word, that ‘he is of the Pennsylvania religion ’ ” Zin- 
zendorfs ambition was to unite these Germans into one evangelical church. With this in view he resigned 
his Moravian bishopric and came to America incognito, traveling as plain Ludwig Tumstem He held 
seven “Synods” or conferences ( in the 
early months of 1742, but they came 
to naught He became pastor of the 
Lutheran church in Philadelphia, 
but factions arose, and he built a 
new stone church, out of his private 
funds, for those who held to him. 

This eventually became a Moravian 
church. Zmzendorf letumed to Eu- 
rope, and withdrew from further effort 
to influence the Pennsylvania Luth- 
erans when young Pastor Muhlenberg, 
sent from Halle m tardy answer to a 
call nme years old, arrived upon the 
scene. 
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Muhlenberg was thirty-one ) ears old when he arrived m Philadelphia and he gave forty-five years of un- 
stinted service to the upbuilding of Lutheran churches His motto was Ecclesxa plantanda — “The Church 
must be planted ” Though his office was that of pastor, first of the three churches at Philadel phia , Provi- 
dence and New Hanover, then of the Philadelphia church only, the demands upon him weie such that he 
was practically overseer of all the Lutheran churches in the colonies Extracts from his regular, detailed 
reports to Halle were published fiom time to time as the Ilallesche Nachnchten, and helped to brmg both men 
and money to his aid. In 1748 he organized the fiist Lutheran Synod. He handled the difficult language 
problem with rare wisdom, preaching and catechising m Enghsh as well as m German whenever there was 
need or opportunity His three sons, educated m Germany, returned to labor with him in the Lutheran 
ministry, and two of them, Geneial Peter Muhlenberg and Frederick A. Muhlenberg, have names that hve 

in American history for the distinguished 
military and political services which they 
rendered to their country The pictures repre- 
sent Muhlenbeig’s first sermon at Providence, 
now Trappe, and the church, still s tanding , 
which he built to replace the bam m which 
it was delivered 


MICHAEL SCHLATTER, 1716-1790, FOUNDER 
OF REFORMED CHURCHES 

In 1748 the Dutch chinches of Holland sent Michael Schlatter, a 
young Swiss minister, as a missionary to the German and Swiss im- 
migrants in America who were of the Reformed faith. He traveled 
widely throughout the colonies, establishing churches; and in 1747 
organized a Coetus, or Synod. He and Muhlenberg were close friends, 
and their work was unmarred by jealousy. In many places the Lu- 
theran and Reformed congregations built union churches and it was 
a common saymg, which is yet current among the Pennsylvania 
Germans, that the only difference between the two groups was that 
the Lutherans began the Lord’s Prayer with Voter unser , and the 
Reformed with Timer Voter. 




252 Old Lutheran Church at Trappe, from Sherman Day, B atoncal Coded tom 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1843 
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SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 
In one respect, Schlatter’s woik 
was too successlul Going to 
Europe, he published an Appeal 
which quickly brought the sum 
ol twelve thousand pounds This 
was invested as an endowment 
for the Reformed churches of 
Pennsylvania A well-meaning 
Englishman became interested in 
this Appeal and translated it, with 
the result that a Society for the 
Promotion of the Knowledge of 
God among the Germans was or- 
ganized in England and soon gath- 
ered the sum of twenty thousand pounds, which it planned to use in the maintenance of charity schools m 
Pennsylvania The German settlers would have none of the “foreign chanty”, and Schlatter, who had 
let himself be persuaded to accept the superintendency ol the proposed schools, lost his infl uence 
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THE GREAT AWAKENING 

,From 1720 to 1744, m all the colonies and among all groups of Protes- 
tants, weie manifested those movements towaid a more vital, con- 
scious religious experience which are collectively known as the Great 
Awakening It was America’s share in the general reaction against 
the relatively dead, formal orthodoxy of state churches, which in 
Germany appeared as Pietism and in England as Methodism Like 
all such movements, it can be attributed to no one source Bolzius, 
Spangenberg, Wesley, and Whitefield brought its spirit to Georgia, 
Jonathan Edwards, quite mdependently, was responsible for its begin- 
ning m New England But before any of these, revivals of religion 
had begun m New Jersey under the strongly evangehcal pleaching of 
Dominie Jacob Frehnghuysen, 
pastor of the Dutch church at 
Raritan from 1719 to 1746 He 
insisted upon the need of con- 
scious conversion and the re- 
newal of heart and life, and he 
profoundly influenced Gilbert 
Tennent, the young minister of 
the Presbyterian church at New 
Brunswick 


THE LOG COLLEGE 

Gilbert Tennent had been educated for the ministry by his father, 
William Tennent, an Irish minister who had come to America m 1716 
and had become a Presbyterian He had three sons younger than 
Gilbert, and m 1786 erected, opposite his manse in Neahammy, Penn- 
sylvania, a building m which he undertook to train them and other 
young men for the ministry The “Log College,” it was called in 
derision Whitefield said that it was “the meanest building ever 
erected for such a purpose,” and that "it reminded me of what might 
have been the schools of the prophets hinted at m the Old Testament.” 



356 William Tennent, 1673-1746 from the 
General Assembly's Missionary Magazine, Phila- 
delphia, March 1806 
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THE LOG COLLEGE BECOMES 
THE CENTER FOR THE 
“NEW SIDE ” 

The Log College became a center and source 
of the “New Side” or “New Light” party 
which rapidly formed m the Presbyterian 
Church, favoring revrval methods and msist- 
mg upon conscious conversion and evidences 
of regeneration in both ministers and people 
This party was opposed by the “Old Side,” 
who believed that the question as to one’s 
regeneration lay between him and God, that 
all baptized persons not heretical or immoral 
should be admitted to communion, and that 
no one should be licensed to preach who had 
not an adequate education, evidenced by a diploma from a European university 01 one of the New England 
colleges, or by examination by a committee of Synod 

GEORGE WHITEFIELD, 1714-1770, FIELD PREACHER 
In 1738, at the suggestion of John Wesley, with whom he had 
been associated in the "Holy Club” at Oxford, George White- 
field came to Georgia as a missionary. He became interested 
in the founding of an orphanage, and his travels to collect funds 
for that enterprise carried him to and fro throughout England and 
the colonies, and everywhere afforded him opportunity to preach 
Because churches were denied him, he began to preach m the fields 
at Bristol, and soon commanded an audience of twenty thousand 
colliers, whose emotions were revealed by “the white gutters made 
by their tears, which plentifully fell down then black cheeks.” 

A different evidence of his eloquence was recorded by Benjamin 
Franklin, who had determined that he would give him no contribu- 
tion “I had m my pocket a handful of copper money, three or 
four silver dollars, and five pistoles in gold. As he proceeded, I 
began to soften and concluded to give him the copper Another 
stroke of his oratory made me ashamed of that, and determined 
me to give him the silver, and he finished so admirably, that I 
emptied my pocket wholly into the collector’s dish, gold and all ” 


THE “OLD ACADEMY” AT PHILADELPHIA 
Whitefeeld’s powerful evangelistic preaching, especially on his 
journey throughout the colonies in 1739-41, spread and integrated 
the Great Awakening. He preached on Boston Common, it is 
said, to nearly thirty thousand people. Franklin, who was curious, 
tested how far his voice could be heard m Philadelphia, and con- 
cluded that it would carry to that many. His friends m Philadel- 
phia erected for him the first building in this country especially 
intended for an itinerant evangelist. Franklin was one of its 
trustees; and the subscriptions were made on condition that it 
should be for the “free use of itinerant preachers forever, as well 
as for the promulgation of the peculiar tenets and religious views 
called ‘New Light.’” For nine years the Second (New Light) 
Presbyterian Church, of which Gilbert Tennent became pastor, wor- 
shiped there. In 1753, it became the first building of the College 
and Academy which grew into the University of Pennsylvania. 
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THE DANGER OF AN UNCONVERTED MINISTRY 
The besetting sm of itinerant evangelists is to belittle the work, 
and even attack the charactei , of resident ministers Whitefield 
was not wholly exempt fiom this, and aioused some criticism, 
e\en on his fiist visit to New England, by remarks that he made 
about “unconverted mimsteis ” Gilbert Tennent and his 
friends were restive undei an action of the Presbyterian Synod, 
prohibiting mimsteis from preaching, without invitation from 
the incumbent, in any panshes but their own They felt that 
this was a protective device on the part of “unconveited” 
pastors for keeping their flocks undisturbed by “gracious” 
ministers In 1740 Tennent preached a fiery sermon on The 
Danger of an Unconverted Ministry, one result of which was to 
split the Presbyterian Church into two organizations, which le- 
mamed apart lor seventeen years Whitefield said, “He is a 
son of thunder, whose preaching must either convert or enrage 
hypocrites ” It had the latter effect on a considerable number 
of lolk, when he visited Boston after Whitefield’ s departure 



EXTRAVAGANCES OF SOME REVIVALISTS AND EXPORTERS 
Some imitators of Whitefield fell into questionable extravagances A letter written home to England from 
Boston gives an account of what was going on, which is obviously unsympathetic, but doubtless not much 
exaggerated “There is a Creature here which you perhaps never heard of before It is called an Exhorter 
It is of both Sexes, but generally of the Male, and young Its distinguishing qualities, are Ignorance, Im- 
pudence, Zeal Such of them as have good Voices do great Execution, they move their hearers, make them 

cry, faint, swoon, fall mto Convulsions The Ministers have generally endeavoured to* preserve some 

kind of Order, and been satisfied with the crying out of a Number at the hearing of their Sermons (the Mmister 
that never made Somebody or other cry, is unconverted) , but the Exhortcrs tarry in the Meeting-house with 
the People after the Mmister is gone, and sometimes several of them exhort at once m different parts of the 
House, and then there is terrible Domgs You may hear screaming, singing, laughing, praying, all at once, 
and, in other parts, they fall mto Visions, Trances, Convulsions. When they come out of their Trances, they 
commonly tell a senseless Story of Heaven and Hell, and whom and what they saw there ” The 

worst extravagances were those of the 
Rev. James Davenport, who received 
“impressions” that as Jonathan and his 
armor-beaier were called of God to attack 
the Philistines, he and a friend, whom 
he called his armor-bearer, were called 
to go mto the parishes of other minis- 
ters, to convert the people “Good Lord, 
I will not mince the matter any longer with 
thee,” he addressed the Deity at a meet- 
ing in Boston, “for thou knowest that 
I know that most of the ministers of the 
town of Boston and of the country are 
unconverted, and are leading their people 
blindfold to hell,” At New London, he 
persuaded people to bum such of then 
clothes as he deemed to be “idolatrous,” 
together with the books of ministers whom 
he declared unsound He was adjudged 
non compos mentis; and a year later, 
published a humble senes of Retractions. 



261 The Her, James Davenport’s Retractions, from The Christian Bistort/, 
Boston. September 22, 1744 
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DEBATE ON THE VALUE OF REVIVALS 
There was much debate, especially in New England, as to the 
value of the revivals The outstanding woik, on the one side, 
was Jonathan Ed w aids’ Thoughts on the Revival of Religion m 
New England , and on the other side, Seasonable Thoughts on 
the Stale of Religion m New England , by Charles Chauncy, the 
able, unemotional pastor ol the First Church m Boston The 
two men agreed m condemning the censoriousness of the itiner- 
ant preachers, and m regarding with some misgiving the “bodily 
effects” of religious emotion Admittmg the evils that were 
attending the movement, Edwards nevertheless felt that much 
good was being accomplished, and praj ed that it might continue, 
while Chauncy, granting that good had been done, believed 
that the evil results outweighed it, and hoped the “commotion” 
might stop Edwards suggested, as a means of w lse promotion, 
the publication of a periodical to contain accounts of the prog- 
ress of the movement m all sections, and this was undertaken 
by Thomas Prince, who issued the first number of The Christian 
History on March 5, 1748 The Great Awakening, m spite of the 
excesses which characterized some of the revival meetings, had a 
profound influence upon contemporary thought It quickened, 
as nothing else could have done, New England Puritanism, 
steadily losmg the influence over the people which it had wielded 
in the seventeenth century It helped to strengthen in an Ameri- 
can-born generation the ideals and moral purpose which in 1776 
made men willing to pledge to each other “our Lives, our For- 
tunes, and our sacred Honor” m the great cause of freedom. 


OPPOSITION TO WHITEFIELD 
When Whitefield made a second visit to New England in 1744, 
his welcome was not as warm as before Various ministerial 
associations took action cautioning their constituency concernin g 
him The faculty of Harvard College published a Testimony 
against his “enthusiasm” and his “conduct”; and the faculty 
of Yale, a Declaration against his “principles and designs ” 
The word “enthusiast” stood for “one that acts either according 
to dreams, or some sudden impulses and impressions upon his 
mind, which he fondly imagines to be from the Spirit of God ” 
Yale suspended two students for attending a meeting of Separat- 
ists, or “Come-outers,” as those weie called who, following the 
“New Light,” -withdrew from the existing Congregational 
churches to form organizations of their own Whitefield is re- 
ported to have said of the colleges that their hght had become 
darkness, “darkness that may be felt”, but he answered the 
attacks upon him with moderation and good judgment. He was 
heard by large audiences then and on subsequent visits, but the 
Great Awakening was over The Great Awakening had far- 
reaching permanent results It converted many, and multiplied 
the churches. In New England, the number of converts to ]oin 
the churches was variously estimated at from twenty-five thou- 
sand to fifty thousand; and m the twenty years between 1740 
and 1760, m spite of war, one hundred and fifty new churches 
were organized, exclusive of those formed by separation. 
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THE RESULTS OF THE GREAT AWAKENING 
The number of Piesbyterian ministers doubled in the seventeen years 
during which Old Side and New Side were divided, and the number 
of churches mcreased yet more Princeton and Dartmouth Colleges 
were founded as direct lesults of the revival But more important 
than these and other immediate results were two general trends of 
effect that have profoundly influenced American hie The first is the 
emphasis upon religion as an experience of the human soul, verifiable 
in life and inward assurance, rather than as mere creedal assent or 
liturgical conformity The second is the emphasis upon the spiritual 
character of the church as an institution, which rendered impossible 
the old idea that the church is the creature of the state When the 
church 19 thus spiritually conceived, it claims, and is willing to grant, 
liberty The Great Awakening piepared the way for the principle 
of religious freedom which was soon to be achieved and written into 
the National Constitution 



CHURCH AND STATE IN 1776 
That church and state are naturally related and that religious duties 
are properly to be enforced by civil authonty was the universal assump- 
tion, as old as civilization, from which America was destmed to emanci- 
pate mankind When the Revolution began, the colonies differed greatly 
m the degree to which they had progressed toward religious fieedom 
Four degiees or types of relation between church and state may be dis- 
tinguished: 

(1) The state may support an established church by public taxation, 
compel attendance at its services, and forbid the worship of dissenting 
groups None of the colonies, since the English Toleration Act of 1689, 
had done this 

(2) The state may by taxation compel all citizens to contribute to the 
support of an established church, though granting, under specified condi- 
tions, privileges of organization and freedom of worship to dissenting 
groups In Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia, the Church of England was thus established and supported. 

(8) The state may levy general taxes for the suppoit of religion, leaving 
it to the individual taxpayer to designate the religious body with which 
he is affiliated, and to which he wishes his contribution to go This was 
the situation m Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Hampshire The Congregational churches m these 
colonies were not established churches, in the proper sense of the teim They were independent churches, 
which enjoyed the avails of all taxes 
for the support of religion except those 
designated, under specified conditions, 
for some other religious body 

(4) State and church may be com- 
pletely separate, m support as well as m 
control This was the status m Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania and Delaware 
The situation m New York and New 
Jersey was anomalous The Church of 
England was not legally established m 
either colony, but the royal Governors, 
whenever they could, and as far as they 
dared, acted as though it were 
i 
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RELIGIOUS TESTS IN 1776 
Religious tests of different sorts had abounded 
in colonial daj/ s, and had sometimes changed 
kaleidoscopically, reflecting changes in England 
They varied from the origmal insistence of Massa- 
chusetts and New Haven upon chuich membership 
as a qualification foi citizenship, to the general 
disqualification of Catholics for public office by 
requiring of them the Test Oath Most of the 
colomes adopted state constitutions soon after 
1776 Vngima was the only state which completely 
eliminated religious tests, Maryland and Massa- 
chusetts made belief in the Christian ichgion a condition of holding public office, New Jersey, Georgia 
and the Carolmas required profession of the Protestant religion. Pennsylvania restricted civil rights to 
persons “who acknowledge the being of a God,” and demanded that officeholdeis affirm belief not only 
in God but m the inspiration of the Old and New Testaments Delaware went yet further, and required 
a declaration of belief in the doctrine of the Trinity. New York retamed an oath of abjuration of foreign 
allegiance m all matters, “ecclesiastical as well as civil,” a phrase directed against Catholics, and it 
excluded clergymen from public office, on the ground that they “ought not to be diverted from their great 
duties of the service of God and the care of souls ” 


CHURCHES AND MINISTERS IN 1776 
Denomination 
Congiegationnl 
Baptist 

Chinch of England 
Presbyterian 
Dutch Refoimed 
Lutheran 
German Reformed 
Roman Catholic 
Moravian 


CHURCHES AND MINISTERS IN 1776 
At the time of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, the population of the thirteen colo- 
mes was about three million, of whom nearly 
one sixth were slaves There were about two 
thousand churches and fifteen hundred ministers — 
one minister for every two thousand souls The 
estimate here given does not mclude the Quakers, 
of whom there were probably fifty thousand m the colonies at this tune, a number exceeded only by the 
Congregationalists, Baptists, Anglicans, and Presbyterians The Methodists are not named, as they then 
had no existence separate from the Church of England. Other relatively small groups were the Men- 
nonites, Dunkards and other German sects, and the Jews. 
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SAMUEL DAVIES, 1723-1761, FOUNDER OF HANOVER PRESBYTERY 


The main battle for religious freedom was waged m Virginia, and the 
victory is to the credit of the Presbyterians, with the help, latterly, of 
the Baptists. The Scotch-Irish, who pushed westward m Pennsylvania 
and south along the mountains, were welcomed by the' Governor of 
Virginia as a frontier hue of defense against the Indians Trouble arose 
when they began to spread m the eastern counties, and when some of 
then: itinerant preachers violently attacked the clergy of the established 
church Samuel Davies, pastor m Hanover County from 1747 to 1759, 
and first moderator of Hanover Presbytery, followed a constructive 
policy of scrupulous adherence to the law requiring the licensing of 
dissenters* meetinghouses as well as dissenting ministers He did not 
hesitate to meet the formidable Peyton Randolph in legal combat, or 
to carry his case to the Bishop of London, mid he secured the right, at 
first refused him, to register seven preaching appointments for his own 
service. With Gilbert Tennent, he spent a year in Britain in the interest 
of the newly founded College of New Jersey, now Princeton, and 
secured funds sufficient to assure its permanence. In 1759 he became 
its president, following Jonathan Edwards. 
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PATRICK HENRY ATTACKS 
THE VIRGINIA CLERGY 
But fighting paisons, though as 
sensible and fearless as Davies, could 
not have won the battle alone They 
had the powerful help of three of 
Virginia’s greatest statesmen, Patrick 
Henry, James Madison, and Thomas 
Jefferson Patrick Henry’s unusual 
ability as an orator and advocate 
first attracted public notice when he 
espoused the cause of the people 
agamst the clergy of the established 
church, who were demanding that 
their salaries be paid m tobacco, in a time of tobacco shortage, when a general law had been passed authorizing 
the payment of all debts in money, at a fixed rate of equivalence which the clergy were unwilling to accept 
His attack upon the King, who had vetoed the law, brought tor the 
first time the cry of “Treason” which he was destined to hear agam 
upon a memorable occasion, and his scathing portrayal of the lives 
of the Vngmia cleigy, whom he denounced as “rapacious harpies,” 
was a blow to the prestige of the establishment and mcreased public 
sympathy with the dissenters. 



269 Obverse of the se il of the Acts of 1720- 
22 of the Colony of Vlrglnn, from the 
original In the Public Record Office Rich- 
mond, Va 


270 Reverse of the sell of the Acts of 1720- 
22 of the Colonv of Virginia from the 
original in the Public Record Office 
Richmond Va 



PATRICK HENRY DEFENDS THE BAPTISTS 
In 1768, the local authorities m several Virginia counties began to 
persecute the Baptists, jailing their preachers as disturbers of the 
peace Patrick Henry came to their defense, and in a number of 
cases appeared as then counsel, volunteering his services without 
charge, and at least once paying out of his own pocket the costs 
assessed agamst them His unexpected appearance and stirring 
address upon the first of these occasions have been described in terms 
that embody the traditions associated with his name “‘May it 
please the Court, what did I hear read 5 Did I hear it distinctly, — or was it a mistake of my own? Did I 
hear an expression, as of a crime, that these men whom your worships are about to try for misdemeanor, are 
charged with — with — what ? ’ Then 
m a low, solemn, heavy tone he con- 
tinued — ‘preaching the gospel of the 
Son of God?’ Pausing amid profound 
silence, he waved the paper three 
times about his head, then raising his 
eyes and hands to heaven, with pecu- 
liar and impressive energy, he ex- 
claimed — ‘ Great God 1 ’ ” Thrice, m 
the course of a brief plea reminding 
the Court of the love of liberty then 
so deeply astir in the American colo- 
nies, he reached a like climax Finally , 

“looking at the Court, he exclaimed 
with the full power of his strong 
voice — ‘What laws have they vio- 
lated?* . . . The audience were ex- 
cited, the bench and bar were moved, 
and the presiding magistrate ordered, 

‘Sheriff, discharge those men.’” 
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JAMES MADISON REJECTS THE PRINCIPLE 
OF CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT 
Like Patrick Henry and George Washington, James Madison was 
a devout Christian and a member ol the established Chuich in Vir- 
ginia His education at Princeton brought him into sympathetic 
contact with the Presbyterians, and his own study ot the Scriptures 
and of “divinity” was so thorough that, m later years, Jefferson 
turned to him foi a list ot theological books to be purchased for the 
library of the University ot Virginia This list is extant, and is 
evidence that he knew more of theology than most ministers In 
a letter to a fuend in Pennsylvania, January 24, 1774, he expressed 
his indignation at the persecution ot Baptists and his distrust of the 
principle ot chuich establishment “I want again to breathe your 
free air. . That diabolical, hell-conceived principle of persecu- 
tion rages among some, and, to their eternal infamy, the clergy can 
furnish their quota of imps for such purposes There are, at this 
time, m the adjacent country, not less than five or six w ell-meanmg 
men m close jail for publishing their religious sentiments H 

the Chuich of England had been the established and general religion 
in all the Northern colonies, as it has been among us here, and unm- 
27 ^tist™ < Sknoftn 0t Itt 1 the” New ywl H^or’icli terrupted harmony had prevailed throughout the continent, it is 
Soclety clear to me that slavery and subjection might and would have been 

gradually insinuated among us Union of religious sentiment begets a surprising confidence, and ecclesias- 
tical establishments tend to great ignorance and corruption, all of w r hich facilitate the execution of mischiev- 
ous projects.” 

THE VIRGINIA BILL OF RIGHTS 
GUARANTEES RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 
The battle for the principle of religious freedom 
was won when the Bill of Rights, adopted by the 
Virginia Convention, June 12, 1776, mcluded as 
its last article “That religion, or the duty which 
we owe to our Creator and the manner of dis- 
charging it, can be directed only by reason and 
conviction, not by force or violence, and therefore 
all men are equally entitled to the free exercise 
of religion, according to the dictates of con- 
science, and that it is the mutual duty of all to 
practise Christian forbearance, love, and charity 
towards each other ” The original draft of the 
Bill of Rights was by George Mason, but this 
article was proposed and drafted by Patrick 
Henry As presented by him, the second clause 
read “that all men should enjoy the fullest 
toleration in the exercise of religion, according 
. . ” The clause finally adopted was proposed 
by James Madison, who wished to get nd of the 
term * ‘ toleration ’ ’ That is a word which properly 
applies to a political system which maintains an 
established church and permits or tolerates dis- 
sent, it does not properly characterize what was 
from henceforth the American principle, that all 
men are entitled to equal religious freedom, that 

all religions stand without prejudice before the law of the state, and that liberty is not license. 
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“A BILL FOR ESTABLISHING RELIGIOUS FREEDOM” 

The principle of religious freedom was won, but its lull embodiment in 
legislation was not accomplished for nine years The established Church 
was loath to sunender its privileges and fought every step One proposi- 
tion was that there be a geneial assessment for the support of the Christian 
religion, to be applied without preference to whatever church 01 form of 
worship each taxpayei should choose — a plan like the one then in vogue 
in Massachusetts, but without the prefened position which it gave to a 
particular group of churches George Washington, Richaid Hcmy Lee, 
and Patrick Henry favored this The Presbytenans and Baptists opposed 
it, however, and Madison presented a “ Memorial and Remonstiance” 
against it which was unanswerable Finally, in 1783, the Bill for Estab- 
lishing Religious Freedom, which had been drafted by Thomas Jcffeison 
and presented six years before, was passed It provided “That no man 
shall be compelled to frequent or support any religious worship, place, 
or mmistry whatsoever, nor shall be enforced, restrained, molested, or 
burdened in his body or goods, nor shall otherwise suffer, on account of 
his religious opmions or belief, but that all men shall be free to profess, 
and by argument to mamtam, their opmions in matters of religion, and 
that the same shall in no wise dimmish, enlaige, 01 affect their civil ca- 
pacities ” Jefferson so prided himself upon the authorship of this statute 

that he included it m his epitaph “Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, 

author of the Declaration of American Independence, the statute of monc^va -5 11 
Virginia for religious freedom, and fathei of the University of Virginia ” Posterity has usually accepted his 
appiaisal of himself on this pomt, and accounts abound of how he, against tremendous odds, led and won the 
battle for religious freedom The fact is that we owe that victory to many men Madison bore the biunt of 
the contest, and did most to determine its final outcome. The successive memorials of the Hanover Presby- 
tery, moreover, which were presented before Jefferson drafted his Bill, had stated with lemarkable precision 
and force the principles of religious freedom upon which it was based. 



BAPTISTS PROTEST AGAINST MINISTERIAL RATES IN MASSACHUSETTS 
Meanwhile the Baptists m Massachusetts were making strenuous efforts to gam complete exemption from 
taxes for the support of religion True, the “ministerial rates” paid by Baptists were used to pay their own 
ministers But they complained that m many communities the law was not fairly administered, and they 

were forced to contribute to the support of the Congiegational 
churches, that the required certificates of membership in a Baptist 
church were unduly difficult to obtain, and could be recorded only 
upon payment of a tax of fourpence which was as iniquitous as 
the tax of fourpence upon a pound of tea, that these certificates 
still left to the civil authorities the determination as to whether 
or not the persons certified were “conscientiously” Baptists; 
and that the whole principle of the exercise of civil authority in 
matters of religion was WTong. They sent Isaac Backus to present 
their grievances to the First Continental Congress — an inop- 
portune procedure which naturally met with httle success, and 
exposed them to the charge of trying to block the union of the*colo- 
nies The Massachusetts delegates promised to do for them what 
they could, but Samuel Adams intimated that “the complaint 
came from enthusiasts who made it a merit to suffer persecution,” 
and John Adams commented that “they might as well turn the 
heavenly bodies out of their annual and diurnal courses, as the 
people of Massachusetts of the present day from their meeting- 
houses and Sunday laws ” Certain measuies of relief were gianted; 
but the support of religion by taxation continued until 1838. 
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RELIGIOUS TOLERATION AND FELLOWSHIP 
IN THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 
When it was proposed to open the daily sessions of the Conti- 
nental Congress with prayer, objection was made that this was 
impractical on account of the differing religious views and prac- 
tices of its members Samuel Adams met the issue squarely 
“I am no bigot I can hear a prayer from a man of piety and 
vutue, who is at the same time a friend of his countiy I am a 
stranger in Philadelphia, but I have heard that Mr Duche 
deserves that character, and therefore I move that Mr Duch6 
be desired to read prayers to the Congiess tomonow morning ” 
Mr Duch6, w'ho was rector of Christ Church, had the grace not 
only to “read prayers,” but, John Adams wrote, “unexpectedly 
to everybody, struck out mto an evtemporaiy prayer, which 
filled the bosom of eveiy man present I must confess, I never 
heard a better prayei, or one so well pionounced ” Duch6 w r as 
chaplain of the Congress for two years and was succeeded by 
other Episcopal and Presbyterian ministers The religious 
spirit of Congress was marked, and its judgment, when religious 
issues were involved, was sound It appomted July 20, 1775, 
“as a day of public humiliation, fastmg and prayer”, and at- 
tended divine services in a body, at the Episcopal church m the 
morning and at the Presbyterian church m the afternoon. It contmued, from time to time, to appomt days 
of public prayer It proposed full freedom of conscience to the 
Catholics of Canada, appomted a Catholic chaplain for a regiment 
of Canadian volunteers, and attended the requiem mass m St 
Joseph’s Church at the death of the Spanish envoy Benedict 
Arnold, traitor, was able to say that he had lately seen "your 
mean and profligate Congress at Mass for the soul of a Roman 
Catholic in purgatory, and participating in the rites of a Church 
against whose anti-Christian coiruptions your pious ancestors 
would have witnessed with their blood ” 

RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IS GUARANTEED BY THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
The Constitution of the United States of America, as framed by 
the Convention, contained but one reference to religion, m Aiticle 
VI, Section 3. “No lehgious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office or public trust under the United States ” 

This was generally approved, but six states suggested the need 
of a moie comprehensive guarantee of religious freedom The 
first of the Amendments proposed by Madison and adopted in 
1789, to meet the popular demand for a Bill of Rights, affords 
this guarantee “Congress shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

The constitutions of the several states differ, but all now embody 
the principle of religious freedom, m most cases to the full extent of 
the Federal Constitution. Justice Cooley enumerates five things 
which are not within the power of legislatures or pubhc authorities, 
under any of the constitutions of this country: (I) “Any law 
respecting an establishment of religion”; (2) “Compulsory sup- 
port, by taxation or otheiwise, of religion”, (S) “Compulsory 
attendance upon religious worship”; (4) “Restraints upon the 
free exercise of religion according to the dictates of conscience”, 

(5) “Restraints upon the expression of religious belief.” 
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277 Jaeob Ducht, 1737-98, from the original portrait 
by his son, Thomas Spence Duohe (1761-90) In the 
HopMnson Collection, Historical Society ol Pennsyl- 
vanla, Philadelphia 
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279 Benjamin Franklin's Motion for Prayers in Convention, from the original manuscript in the Library of Congress, Washington 280 


FRANKLIN’S MOTION FOR PRAYERS IN THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
The Federal Convention of 1787 was animated by no such sense of devotion to a common cause as had earlier 
welded into fellowship the members of the Continental Congress The Articles of Confederation had done 
their imperfect work, and the claims and interests of the several states were m conflict Under these cir- 
cumstances, no one seems to have thought of fellowship m prayer The nearest utterance to prayer was 
Washington’s solemn rebuke to those who proposed merely temporizing measures for fear that an adequate 
Constitution would not be approved by the people “It is too probable that no plan we piopose will be 
adopted Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to be sustained If, to please the people, we offer what we our- 
selves disapprove, how can we afterward defend our work? Let us raise a standard to which the wise and 
honest can repair, the event is in the hand of God ” After a month of seemingly fruitless discussion, Beniamin 
Franklin called attention to the omission “In this situation of the convention, groping, as it were, m the dark 
to find political truth, and scarce able to distinguish it when presented to us, how has it happened that we 
have not hitherto once thought of humbly apply mg to the Father of lights to illuminate our understanding? 
In the beginning of the contest with Great Britain, when we were sensible of danger, we bad daily prayers m 
this hall for divine protection Our prayers were heard, and they were graciously answered . Have we 
now forgotten that powerful Friend? Or do we imagine that we no longer need His assistance 9 I have lived, 
sir, a long time, and the longer I live, the more convincing proofs I see of this truth, — that God governs 
in the affairs of men And, if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without His notice, is it probable that an 
empire can rise without His aid? We have been assured, sir, in the sacred writings, that ‘except the Lord 
build the house, they labor m vain that build it ’ I firmly believe this, and I also believe that, without His 
concurring aid, we shall succeed m this political building no better than the builders of Babel.” He then 
moved that thereafter prayers he offered daily at the beginning of the sessions, by one or more of the clergy 
of the city. It was objected that to take such action at this point would be misunderstood and increase the 
anxiety which the public was beginning to feel concerning the outcome of the deliberations of the convention, 
and the session adjourned without voting on the motion. 
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THE CHURCHES AND THE REVOLUTION 

T IE American Revolution was a democratic movement There was no central 
authority to command the several colonies to participate, no rulmg class to throw 
its vassals mto the struggle. It was necessary that public opinion be aroused and 
informed, and the people stirred to united action Propaganda, therefore, which has come 
to play so large a part m modem warfare, was extensively used upon the American side 
in the Revolution. Of the various agencies for the dissemination of news and the influenc- 
ing of public opinion, none was more active and effective than the churches, most of which 
deemed this to be a righteous war which they were boimd in conscience to support. 

One of the factors contributing to the general unrest and apprehension preceding the 
outbreak of hostilities was an ill-advised, untimely movement to secure a bishop for the 
Church of England in America All other groups, and even most members of the Angli- 
can Church in the southern colonies, feared the political power of a bishop and regarded 
the movement as another link in the chain of bondage which the King and Parliament 
were charged with forging for America. 

The Congregational and Presbyterian churches and ministers were most active m the 
cause of the colomsts. With them were associated in general the Baptists, Catholics, and 
members of the Lutheran and Reformed churches. The Methodists were very few and 
as yet unseparated from the Church of England. 

The two religious groups that suffered most from the Revolution were the Quakers 
and members of the Church of England Each faced a problem of conscience — the 
Quakers because of their opposition to all war; and the clergy, particularly, of the Church 
of England because King George was not only their political sovereign but their spiritual 
superior, “the only supreme head in earth” of their Church 

These problems were settled, as such problems usually are, by individuals doing what 
their own consciences approved Many Quakers supported the War financially, and many 
of the younger Friends even fought in the Continental Army; but the Quakers as a group 
lost the political power they had previously exercised in Pennsylvania. In Virginia and 
the other southern colonies the state establishment of the Church of England did not 
deter the great majority of its lay members and most of its clergy from espousmg the 
cause of Independence It was only in the northern colomes that the ministers and people 
of the Church of England were predominantly loyalist or “Tory” in sympathy and be- 
havior. Yet even here many took the side of the colonies. If Jacob Duche, rector of 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, and first chaplain of the Continental Congress, turned Tory, 
William White, his assistant, remained true to the American cause, and became one of 
the founders of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. 

Typical of the religious faith as well as of the loyalty and practical judgment of the 
citizens of the United States, was George Washington, commander in chief of the Con- 
tinental Army and first President of the new republic. In his efforts to check the rising 
vices of army life, in his private habits of devotion, and in his public utterances of depen- 
dence upon the will of God, and in the picture of his fellowship at the holy communion 
with a Presbyterian congregation, though he was a member of the Church of England, 
are symbolized the common faith and aspiration of the country which he served. 
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THE MOVEMENT TO SECURE AN ANGLICAN 
BISHOP FOR AMERICA 

The Church of England was not established as a state church north of 
Maryland, in New England its adherents were in the position of dis- 
senteis, and in New York and New Jersey its clergy were regarded as 
usurpers In 17G6, a singularly inopportune time, the Anglican clergy 
of the noithem colonies began a determmed effort to secure the appoint- 
ment of a bishop for their church m America They met annually foi 
this purpose, addressed petitions to England, and published appeals to 
the public The movement awakened wide-spread apprehension From 
1760 to 1775 the Congregational and Presbyterian churches combined 
m “a plan of union for preserving their religious liberty,” m the 
face of the threatened danger The Episcopal laymen in the southern 
c domes themselves opposed the movement, and only twelve out of a 
hundred Anglican clergy appeared at a Virginia convention called in its 
interest Four of these did all they could against it, and were publicly 
thanked by a vote of the Virginia legislature for their “wise and well- 
timed opposition to the pernicious 
project.” 
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POLITICAL OBJECTIONS TO THE APPOINTMENT 
OF AN ANGLICAN BISHOP 

The American people, with good reason, feared the political power of an 
Anglican bishop. John Adams wrote “Fear of the Church of England 
contributed as much as any other cause to arrest the attention not only 
of the inquiring mind, but of the common people and urge them to close 
thinking on the constitutional authority of Parliament over the colonies 
The objection was not only to the office of a bishop, though that was 
dreaded, but to the authority of Parliament on which it must be founded 
The reasoning was this There is no power less than Parliament which can 
create bishops m America But if Parliament can erect dioceses and appoint 
bishops, they may introduce the 


whole hierarchy, establish tithes, 
establish religion, forbid dis- 
senters, make schism heresy, 
impose penalties extending to 
life and limb as well as to liberty 
and property ” 


“NO LORDS SPIRITUAL OR TEMPORAL” 

The tension of the situation is revealed by this cartoon from 
the Political Register, 1769 The bishop has attempted to land, 
but is greeted by cries of “No lords spiritual or temporal m New 
England 1 ” “Shall they be obhged to maintain bishops who cannot 
maintain themselves'” He is bundled back on the ship, the wheels 
of his carriage dismantled, and his mitre and crosier thrown after 
him. A banner, surmounted by a liberty-cap, reads “Liberty and 
Freedom of Conscience ” Copies are brandished of Locle and 
Sydney on Oovemment , someone has hurled Calvin’s Works at 
his head, and a Quaker stands by pointing to Barclay’s Apology 
With his gown floating in the breeze, the bishop is climbing the 
n ggmg> while he ejaculates: “Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace.” 
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THE PULPIT IN THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

Propaganda placed a larger pait m the American 
Revolution than m any previous w ar In this effort 
to inform and influence public opinion, the ministers 
of the churches lendered inestimable service J W 
Thornton’s The Pulpit of the American Reiolution has 
preserved in convenient form a few sermons character- 
istic of many. The first of these, entitled A Discourse 
concerning Unlimited Submission and Non-resistance 
to the Higher Powers, was delivered by Dr Jonathan 
May hew, pastor of the West Church m Boston, on 
January 30, 1750, the anniversary of the execution of 
Charles I It is a powerful argument agamst submission 
to royal power when arbitrarily exerted In a striking 
peroration May hew concluded “Let us all learn to be 
free and to be loyal, let us not profess ourselves vassals 
to the lawless pleasure of any man on earth, but let us 
remember, at the same time, government is sacred and 
not to be trifled with ” Mayhew, in 1766, urged upon 
James Otis the desirability of a closer union of the colonies 
as “perhaps the only means of perpetuating their liber- 
ties ” In 1774, the Governor of Massachusetts refused 
the request of the Assembly to appoint a public fast day, say mg that it was “simply to give an oppor- 
tunity for sedition to flow from the pulpit ” 



THE MINUTE MEN AND THE MINISTERS 
OF LEXINGTON 

With the memory of the minute men of Lexington live 
the names of their ministers For fifty-five years, 1697- 
1752, John Hancock, grandfather of a boy given his name, 
who was to be President of the Contmental Congress, 
first signer of the Declaration of Independence, and Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, was pastor of the church at Lex- 
ington, and for fifty years, 1755-1805, the same pulpit 
was occupied by 


□ 



286 Rev Jonas Clark, 1730—3 80S, from a anhou- 4-rnmta 
etts In the Lexington BlworiwlSoolety, Lexing- xroo P 3, 


Jonas Clark Clark’s 
ministry, in the 
stirring days that 
preceded the Revo- 
lution, was such as 
to prepare his par- 
ishioners for their 
resistance on the 
momentous morning 
of April 19, 1775 
His leadership m 
the affairs of the town was marked; and for fifteen years he had drawn 
up the papers of instruction, adopted by the town meeting, for their 
representatives in the Massachusetts Assembly. Samuel Adams 
and John Hancock were guests in his home on the fateful night when 
they were warned by Paul Revere of the approach of the British 
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JOHN WITHERSPOON, 1722-1794, SIGNER OF 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
A second invitation, in 1768, induced John Witherspoon, widely- 
known and influential Scotch preacher, to accept the presidency 
of the College of New Jersey at Princeton He soon won general 
recognition, not only as an educator 
and leader in the work of the Pies- 
byteimn churches, but as a man 
ol wisdom and resource in the con- 
sideration of public affairs His 
sermon on the Fast Day appointed 
by Congress, May 17, 1776, had 
much influence on this side of the 
Atlantic, but caused him to be 
called “traitor” and “rebel” on 
the other. He was elected a mem- 
ber of Congress in June and served 
for six years, holding many impor- 
tant committee assignments He 

was the only clergyman among the signers of the Declaration of Independence 
President Stiles of Yale m his election sermon of 1783 expressed the emotion of a 
contemporary as he read the list of the “signers ” “All the ages of man will not 
obliterate the meritorious names of that illustrious band of heroes and com- 
patriots, those sensible and intrepid worthies who resolutely and nobly 
dared, in the face of every danger, to sign the glorious act of Independence ” 
In 1778 the question was raised whether ministers should not be excluded from 
civil offices in the United States but the proposition found little support. 

“A TIME TO PREACH AND A TIME TO FIGHT” 

In January, 1776, the German Lutheran church at Woodstock, Virginia, was crowded with a congregation 
that had gathered to hear its pastor, Peter Muhlenberg, preach his farewell sermon. He had accepted a 
commission as colonel of the 
Eighth Regiment of Virginia mi- 
litia, recently authorized by the 
colonial Assembly In his ser- 
mon he described m plain, 
straight-forward terms the situ- 
ation mto which the colonies had 
been forced, then, m a ringing 
voice, he concluded “In the 
language of Holy Writ, there is 
a time for all things There is 
a time to preach and a time to 
fight; and now is the time to 
fight ” He pronounced the bene- 
diction, then stripped from his 
shoulders the gown of the minis- 
ter, and stood before the congre- 
gation in the uniform of a colonel 
of volunteers Descending from 
the pulpit, he ordered the drums 
to beat at the church door for 
recruits Three hundred of 
his frontier parishioners en- 
listed that day. 
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GENERAL PETER MUHLENBERG, 1746-1807, 
MINISTER AND SOLDIER 
Muhlenberg was the son of Homy Muhlenberg, the “patri- 
arch” of Amencan Lutheiamsm In older that it might have 
full standing under Lhc Vuginia laws, the Geiman Lutheran 
church of which he was pastor had affiliated with the Swedish 
churches, which were episcopally governed, and Muhlenberg 
himself had gone to London to secure episcopal ordmation 
He was the friend of Washington and Patrick Henry He was 
chairman of the County Committee of Safety and Correspond- 
ence, and represented his county at the Virginia Conventions 
of 1774 and 177 5 He did moie than any other to enlist the 
whole-heaited suppoit of the Germans foi the American cause 
The regiment which he raised, known as the “German legi- 
ment,” served wuth distinction to the close of the war, and 
Muhlenbeig rose to the rank of major-general. 

JAMES CALDWELL, 1734-1781, CHAPLAIN 
AND COMMISSARY GENERAL 

You’ vo heaid 

Of Caldwell, the parson, who once pleached the woid 

Down at Spnngheld? What, no? Come, that’s bad 1 Why, he had 

All the Jerseys aflame And they gave him the name 

Of the “ rebel high puest ” He stuck in their goige, 

Foi he loved the Loid God, and ho hated King Geoige 
Think of him as you stand 

By the old chut oh today, think of him and that band 
Of militant ploughboys See the smoke and the heat 
Of that reckless advance, of that stiaggling retreat' 

They were left in the luich 

For the want of mote wadding He ran to the church, 

Broke the door, stopped the pewb, and dashed out in the road 
With his aims full of hymn-books, and threw down his load 
At their feet Then above all the shouting and shots 
Rang his voice “ Put Watts into ’em' Boys, give ’em Watt»l ” 

— Bret Harte 



James Caldwell, pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Elizabethtown, and chaplain of a New Jersey regi- 
ment, had so marked an influence that the British offeied a reward for his capture In the darker days of 
the Revolutionary cause, when pay was lacking and provisions were low, he was appointed Assistant Com- 



missary General and rendered 
services of great value His 
church was burned by a Tory 
refugee, and his wife was 
killed by a shot through the 
window He was murdered 
by a sentry, who was either 
drunk or had been bribed to 
do this deed. During the 
battle at Springfield, when 
wadding for the muskets of 
the patriots was running low, 
Caldwell had rushed to the 
Presbyterian Church and re- 
turned with his arms and 
pockets filled with copies of 
the psalm book by Isaac 
Watts. He scattered these 
among the) soldiers, exclaim- 
ing, “Now, boys, give them 
Watts'” 
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Psalm Its t. *55 

Psalm LXXV. 

Power and Govc'nmei t from Cod atone 
% „1,j , i«ni Re obinn at Kin* WIIIUM, « the 
ulj? o of k is CEoRGE to ilw I hror. 

I rnpo thee, mod holv, and mod high, 

X To thee we bring out thankful praife, 
Thv works declare the name is nigh, 

Ths vvoiksot wonder and ot grace 
« 2?r * wss doom d to be a flase, 

Her (rime dillolv d, her fears were great; 

\\ lieu God a new Importer gase, 

T o bear the jnllais of the date 
; He from tit? hand receiv'd hu crown 
^nd fwear to rule bs wholefome laws. 

His loot fhall tread th* opprelfnr down. 

His arm defend the righteous caufe 

4 Let haughty finnefs fink their pnde. 

Nor lift fo high their lcornful head. 

But lav their loolifh thoughts afide, 

And own the King that God hath made 

5 Such honours never come by ch-aae. 

Nor do the uluds promotion blow 

'Tis God the judge doth one advance, 

'Tts God that lavs another low 
f, No rain pretence to royal birth, 

Shall fit a rvrant on the throne 
God, the great lbs ’reign of the earth, 

\\ ill nfe aud make his juflice known 

7 [His hand holds out the dreadful rap 
Of vengeance miv’d with Tai ous plagues. 
To make the wicked drink them up. 

Wring out and tafte the bitter dreg* 

8 Now fhall the Lord etalt the juft. 

And while he tramples on the proud. 



[7 Hit hand holdi out the dreadful cup 


:ng ance, mixd with varou* plague*, 
nakes the wicked drink them up. 


WATTS “APPLIED 
TO THE GLORIOUS 
REVOLUTION IN 
AMERICA” 

One reason, perhaps, why 
Mr Caldwell was so 
ready to use Isaac Watts’ 

Psalms of Damd for gun 
wadding was because these 

copies were of the old edition A new edition, “ corrected and accommodated,” was published m 1781 Com- 
pare the two versions of Ps alm LXXV According to the title-page, this was the fortieth edition of this book, 
which had been first published m 1719. Watts wrote free poetic paraphrases, rathei than the traditional 
crabbed metrical versions, of the Psalms, and some of these are really great hymns. 0 God, Our Help in Ages 
Past is an example. 


US 


PSALM LXXV. 

PSALM LXXV 
Power and govern meat from God atone. 

Applied to the glorious revolution in Ameuca, 
7«/y 4 th 1776 

I r I 'O thee, mod holy, and moft high, 

X To thee we bring our thankful praife, 
Thy works declare thy hand is nigh, 

Thv works of wonder and of grace 
a America was doom’d a Have, 

Her frame difiblv’d, her fear* were great , 
When God a right’oue council gave, 

To bear the pillar* of the ftate 

3 They from thy pow’r receiv’d their own, 
And fwareto rule by wholefome laws , 

Thy foot fhall tread oppreflbrs down,, 

*Thj arm defend the rightVtu cftufc* 

4 Let haughty fiiner* fink their pride. 

Not lift fo high their fcornful head 
But lay their Toolifh thoughts afide. 

And own the pow r$ which God hath made. 

5 Such honors never come by chance, 

Hot do the wind* promotion blow , 

’T i* God the Judge doth ■one advance, 

*Tia God who lays another low. 

6 No ?am prdfence to royal birth 
Shall chfin ua to a tyrant a throne ; 

God, the great Sov’reign of the earth, 

■Shall crufh ufurper* with his frown. 


oY . 

And mal 

Wring our, and tafte the bitter dregs* 
8 Now fhall the Lord exalt the juft, 
And while he trample* on the ptoud, 
And lay* their glory in theduft. 

Our lips fhall hng hu praife aloud j 


From Isaac Watts The Psalms of David, 


ELIMINATING THE KING 

Another example of how the Kmg was eliminated from things American is afforded by this inscription from 
Heidelburg Church, Berks County, Pennsylvania It reads “Heidelburg Township, Berks County This 
is a High Geiman Reformed Church, which was built in the year 1766. All who go m and go out here shall be 
obedient to God and the . ” The word “Kmg, ” there originally, was cut out during the Revolution., 



295 Inscription on Heidelburg Churob, courtesy of Prof William J. Hinie, Auburn, N. Y 
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PRAYER BEFORE 
BATTLE 

On the day after assum- 
ing command of the Con- 
tinental Army, George 
Washington issued the 
following order “The 
Geneial lequires and ex- 
pects of all officers and 
soldiers, not engaged on 
actual duty, a punctual 
attendance on divine serv- 
ice, to implore the blessing 
of Heaven upon the means 
used for our safety and 
defence ” When the sit- 
uation of the army did 
not permit the regular 
holdmg of Sunday serv- 
ices, he required the chaplains to hold services at other times, and to make report to him He forbade pro- 
fanity, dr unkenn ess, and gambling, though his efforts to check these vices did not meet with full success 
“While we are duly performing the duty of good soldiers we certainly ought not to be inattentive to the 
higher duties of religion,” he declared "To the distinguished character of a Patriot it should be our highest 
glory to add the more distinguished character of a Christian. 

WASHINGTON PRAYING AT 
VALLEY FORGE 

Before the war, Washington had accepted 
religion m the easy-going, matter-of-course 
fashion of a Virginia gentleman of that day, 
punctual in the payment of its dues, concerned 
as vestryman with the affairs of the parish, 
and attending church services when he found 
this convement. Public responsibility deep- 
ened his sense of its meaning As Commander 
and President, he was faithful m attendance 
at public worship and legular in his habits 
of private devotion It is probable that the 
pictures of him upon his knees m prayer at 
Valley Forge express a truth It has been 
objected that there is not the testimony of 
enough accredited witnesses, but Washington 
was not the sort of man who would pray to 
be seen of men Little minds have from time 
to time sought to show that m his constant 
references to God and His providence, and 
m his regular observance of religious duties, 

Washington was a hypocrite making conces- 
sions to public opinion, and asserting, for 
reasons of state, a reverence he did not feel 
But the world refuses them credence, and con- 
tinues to believe m Washington’s sincerity 
and to have faith in his God. 




200 From the painting Prayer Before Battle, bj Alfred Wordsworth Thompson (1840-96), 

showing the Old Dutch Church at Tarry town, N Y 
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298 Washington Taking Communion with the Presbyterians at Morristown, from the original painting by Harry A Ogden 


WASHINGTON TAKES COMMUNION WITH THE PRESBYTERIANS AT MORRISTOWN 
A tradition cherished by the First Presbyterian Church at Morristown, New Jersey, is that Washington, 
while the Continental Army was there encamped m the winter of 1776-77, participated m the semi-annual 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper by the members of that church He had come to know Dr. Timothy Johnes, 
pastor of the church, as they sat together m the meetings of the New Jersey Council of Safety. In answer 
to his inquiry whether “it accords with the canon of your church to admit communicants of another de- 
nomination,” Dr Johnes had replied, “Most certainly, ours is not the Presbyterian Table, but the Lord’s 
Table, and we hence give the Lord’s invitation to all his followers, 
of whatever name ” The communion service was held in the apple 
orchard m the rear of the manse, the chuich building being occupied 
as a hospital for the troops. 

PETER GEBAULT, 1737-1804, PATRIOT PRIEST 
OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY 
When Colonel George Rogers Clark, sent by Virginia to win from 
England the territory northwest of the Ohio River, surprised and 
captured Kaskaskia, he found there Father Peter Gibaull, who had 
labored for ten years among the French Catholics and Indians of 
the Hlrnois country In answer to the inquiry of a deputation headed 
by Gibault, “I told them,” wrote Clark, “that the King of France 
had espoused the American cause, and that as regards their Church, 
all religions would be tolerated m America; that I had nothing to 
do with churches but to protect them from insult ” Joyfully, they 
took the oath of allegiance. After taking Kaskaskia Clark marched 
to Vincennes which was won without a shot, for Gibault convinced 
its people that the colonists were their friends He was Clark’s coun- 
sellor and aid in a series of councils that established cordial relations' 
with the Indians. He helped to maintain the Virginia troops by 
inducing his people to accept their paper money, and devoted 
“all his cattle and the tithes of his parishioners” to the same cause. 
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THE QUEBEC ACT 

The proposal to appoint a Roman Catholic bishop or 
\ icar-apostolic ioi the American colonies tv as opposed 
by a Laity Remonstrance, dated July 10, 1765, signed 
by Charles Can oil ol Annapolis and two hundred and 
fifty-eight other leadmg Catholic laymen of Mary land 
This protest, which effectually blocked the proposal, 
emphasized the imprudence of such a step m \iew of 
conditions in America and the state of the public 
mmd The Quebec Act of 1774 aw akened w ide-spread 
indignation and apprehension, based not onl) upon its 
assignment to Quebec of all the land north of the Ohio 
Rrver which subsequently came to be known as the 
Northwest Territory, but upon the fact that its pro- 
visions foi the toleration and support of the Roman 
Catholic leligion m Quebec weie, naturally though 
wrongly, interpreted as the establishment of Catholi- 
cism as the state leligion of that province A temper- 
ate comment is that of President Samuel Langdon of 
Harvard College, in a sermon before the Massachusetts 
Provincial Congress, May 31, 1775 “When we con- 
sider the late Canada Bill, which implies not merely a 
toleration of the Roman Catholic religion (which would 
be just and liberal), but a firm establishment of it 
through that extensive province, now greatly enlarged 


to serve political purposes have we not great reason to suspect that all the late measures respectmg the 
colonies have originated from popish schemes of men who would gladly restore the race of Stuart, and who 
look on Popery as a religion most favorable to arbitrary power?” More direct and pungent was Alexander 
Hamilton, in his Full Vindication of the Measures of Congress “Does not your blood run cold to think an 
English Pailiament should pass an act for the establishment of arbitrary power and Popery m such an exten- 
sive land? Beware of trusting youi selves to men who are capable of such an action. They may as well 
establish Popery in New York and the other colonies as they did m Canada. They had no more right to do it 
there than here Your lives, your property, your religion, are all at stake ” 


CATHOLICS IN THE REVOLUTION 

In the common cause of American independence, Catholic and Protestant soon lost distrust of one another 
The Catholics, like other groups, were divided Some were Tories, but by fax the greater number, following 
the lead of Charles Carroll of Carrollton (No 183) , espoused the cause of the colonics Carroll and his cousin. 
Father John Carroll (No 357) who later became the first bishop of the Catholic Church in the United States, 
accompanied Benjamin Franklin and Samuel Chase, at the request of the Continental Congress, on their 
fruitless mission m 1776 to secure the friendship and support of Canada The alliance with France, the active 
cooperation of the French army, and the gift of six million dollars by the Catholic clergy of France in 
1780, contributed to the wane of anti-Catholicism 
among the patriots of the Revolution At the invi- 
tation of the French Minister, G6rard, the Contin- 
ental Congress attended a Te Deum service at St. 

Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, in recognition of the 
thud anniversary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. A similar service of thanksgiving, 
attended by the Congress, was held after the victory 
over Cornwallis at Yorktown On both occasions 
the sermon was preached by Father Seraphim Ban- 
dol, chaplain of the French legation. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

O N Sunday laft,the 4th of July, being (he Anniverfary 
of the day which gave Freedom to the vaft Republic 
of America, the Congreft, the Prefident and Council of 
the State, with other the civil and miliary officers, and a 
number of principal gentlemen and ladies, at twelve o’clock 
attested at the Roman Chapel, agreeable to invitation 
received front the Mmifler Plenipotentiary x>f hi* Moft 
Chriftian Majefty. A Te Deum was performed on the 
occafion, to the great fatisfadion of all preffent. And bis 
Excellency’s Chaplain delivered a (hort and elegant ad* 
drefs to hts audience, of which w# have been favoured 
■with the following copy. 


SOI 
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PRAYERS FOR THE KING 
The Revolution confronted the cleigy of the Church of England 
with a problem of conscience They weie officers of the crown, 
bound by the oath of ordination to render loyal obedience to 
the King not only as their soveieign but as supreme head of 
their church To omit prayers for the Kmg would be treason- 
able mutilation of the lituigy, yet, after the Declaration of 
Independence, to offer prayers for the Kmg was treasonable 
in the eyes of their fellow citizens. Mr Graves, of Norwich, 
who persisted m pray mg for the King, was “brought expedi- 
tiously to the level of the floor ” The mark of the bullet is still 
to be seen on the sounding-boaid where Mr Beach, of Redding, 
was fixed upon Jonathan Boucher, of Maryland, deploring 
the day when that dominion became “the ape of New England,” 
was expelled from his pulpit, and sailed for England Jacob 
Duche, rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia, and first chaplain 
of the Continental Congress, remained m the city when the 
British occupied it, restored to the service those portions of the 
Prayer Book which he had been omitting, and addressed a 
letter to Washington, urging him to persuade Congress to re- 



scind “the hasty and ill-advised Declaration of Independence,” or, failing in that, himself to negotiate for 


peace Washington referred the letter to Congress, and Duche fled to England 



TORY REFUGEES IN NOVA SCOTIA 
Canada became the principal refuge of more than thirty thousand 
dwellers m the colonies who chose to remain loyal to the Kmg, and 
who were forced to quit their homes and refused citizenship in 
the independent states. The emigration of the Tones, as they were 
called, began when the British evacuated Boston m 1776 The 
greatest number went in 1783, when the issue of the war was fin- 
ally settled Between thirty and forty ministers ol the Church 
of England were among them, the most notable being Mather 

Byles, Jr , of Christ Church, 

Boston, Jonathan Odell, of Bur- A 

lington, New Jersey, Roger Viets, GENERAL HISTORY 
of Simsbury, Connecticut, and ° F 

Charles Inglis, rector of Tiimty CONNECTICUT, 
Church, New York. The first r "°* ,T * 

HrB iwttlwafflt voder Oooooi riirwiCK, E(q 

edition of Inglis pamphlet in T01TI 


CONNECTICUT, 


303 Thant Rw Charles mgiiaD d , 1734-1816. answer to Paine’s Common Sense 

courtesy ol Trinity Church Corporation, New 

YorIt had been seized and burned by 

the Sons of Liberty, but he had defied Washington himself by insisting 
upon praying for the Kmg in his presence. He became the first Bishop 
of Nova Scotia. 


REVEREND SAMUEL PETERS 

A figure befitting opera bouffe is the Reverend Samuel Peters, who took 
revenge for his expulsion from Hebron, Connecticut, by writing a General 
History of Connecticut which is a lively mixture of truth, gossip, satire and 
unbridled imagination He professes for Connecticut the highest admira- 
tion, could it “once be freed of the skunk, the moping-owl, rattle-snake, and 
fanatic Christian.” 


304 From A General History of Conruo- 
MewJ, by a Gentleman of the Province 
[Rev Samuel Peters], London, 1781 
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«4 HISTORY OF 
be difmifled by the Governor, but lhall 
difmifs itfelf 

Confpiracy againft this Dominion lhall 
be puniflied with death 
Whoever fays there is a power and 
jurifdidhon above and over this Dominion, 
lhall luffer death and lofs of property 
Whoever attempts to change or over- 
turn this Dominion lhall fuffer death 
The judges lhall determine controver- 
fies without a jury 

No one lhall be a freeman, or give a 
vote, unlefs he be converted, and a mem- 
ber in full commnnion of one of the 
Churches allowed in this Dominion 
No man lhall hold any office, who is 
not found in die faith, and faithful to this 
Dominion, and whoever gives a vote to 
fuch a perfon, lhall pay a fine of ll for 
a fecond offence, he lhall be disfran- 
chiftd 

Each freeman (hall fvrear by the bleff- 
ed God to bear true allegiance to thia 
Dominion, 

Pages from A General History of Connecticut, toy a Gentleman of the Province [Rev Samuel Peters], London 1781 

THE “BLUE-LAWS OF NEWHAVEN” 

Thb “Blue-Laws of Newkaven,” with which he embellished this work, are m part based upon actual laws, 
inexactly and vindictively stated, and m part the creation of what his strongest defender calls “the slovenly 
habits of a mind unmethodical m the extreme When m his careless notes he came upon any excerpt embody- 
ing an unusually severe law, or when he conjured such a one up from his own memory, the ruling passion . . 
would incline him to assign it to the dead limbo of New Haven 55 Peters went to England, vhere he lived for 
thirty years upon the bounty of the Government without exercismg his ministry In 1794 a handful of Epis- 
copalians living m Vermont, led by a minister temporarily among them, elected him Bishop of Vermont, an 
office which he accepted m a grandiloquent Apostolical Epistle, but neither the English nor the American 
bishops would consecrate him When, m 1804, William Pitt 
struck his name from the pension rolls, he returned to America 
and gained a precarious livelihood, till he reached the age of 
ninety, by selling lands which he claimed were his on the eastern 
shore of the Mississippi, in. what is now Minnesota. 

WHY NEW ENGLANDERS WERE CALLED 
PUMPKIN-HEADS 

“Newhavbn is celebrated for having given the name of ‘pump- 
km-heads 5 to all the New-Englanders It originated from the 
‘Blue Laws,’ which enjoined every male to have his hair cut 
round by a cap When caps were not to be had, they substituted 
the hard shell of a pumpkin, which bemg put on the head every 
Saturday, the Tha n* is cut by the shell all round the head. What- 
ever religious virtue is supposed to be derived from this custom, 

I know not; but there is much pmdence m it first, it prevents 
the hair from snarling; secondly, it saves the use of combs, bags, 
and ribbons, thirdly, the hair cannot incommode the eyes by 
falling over them; and fourthly, such persons as have lost their 

ears for heresy, and other wickedness, cannot conceal their mis- — 

fortune and disgrace.” — Samuel Peters, General History of 30 Biu^Laws ot Cc^t^w? a irom n of 

“I . . * Connecticut, toy a GenUemaa ot the Province [Rev. 

Connecticut, pp. 153—54. Samuel peters], London, 1781 



CONNECTICUT. 
Dominion, end that Jefus is the only 
King 

No quaker or diffenter from the 
eftablifoed worlhip of this Dominion lhall 
be allowed to give a vote for tbe eledhon 
of Magtftrates, or any officer 
No food or lodging lhall be afforded 
to a Quaker, Adamite, or other Heretic 
If any perfon turns Quaker, he lhall be 
bamlhed, and not fuffered to return but 
upon pain of death 
No Pneft lhall abide in the Dominion 
he lhall be bamlhed, and fuller death on 
his return Prielts may be feized by any 
one without a warrant. 

No one to croli a river, but with an 
authorized ferryman 
No one lhall run on the Sabbath-day, 
or walk in hia garden or elfewhere, 
except reverently to and from meeting 
No one lhall travel, cook vitfuali, 
make beds, fweep houfe, cut hair or 
(have, on the Sabbath-day 


No woman lhall kils hei child on the 
Sabbath or (ifluu'-di\ 

Tin. Sabbath lhall begin at funtet on 
Saturday 

1 u pick an eai of torn growing in a 
neighbours garden, lhall be deemed 
theft 

\ perlon actnfed of trefpafs tn the 
night lhall be judged guilty, unlefs he 
clear himfelf by his oath 

When it appear that an accufed has 
confederates, and he retufes to ditcovcr 
them, he may lie ratked 

No one lhall buy or fell lands without 
peiuuffion of the felcdlmen 

A drunkard Hull hive i matter ap- 
pointed by the liledtmen, who are to 
debar him from the liberty of buying and 
felling 

Whoever publilhes a lye to the pre 
judicc of his neighbour, (hall lit in the 
flocks, or be whipped fifteen flripcs 
No Mimtter (ball keep a fchool 

Every 
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PATRIOT CLERGY IN VIRGINIA 
In Virginia, where it had been strongest, the Church of England 
suffered most Its ministers were deprived of the salaries and glebes 
which had been theirs while it was the established church of the 
colony , and many of the church buildings fell into xum, bemg used 
as barracks or stables by the soldiers of cithei side Yet, contrary 
to the geneial impression, the majority of its clergy espoused the 
cause of the colonists, and many of them served upon the Com- 
mittees of Safety of their respective counties Of deep and wide- 
spread influence was the woik of Devereux Janatt, minister from 
1763 to 1801 of Bath Parish in Dmwiddie County, who labored 
steadfastly for the moral good of his people, and preached with an 
evangelical earnestness and power that converted many from 
nominal to real religion In ten years the number of communicants 
m his parish increased from eight to more than a thousand At 
first in sympathy with the Methodists, he refused to follow them 
mto their own organization, and devoted himself with eneigy to 
the spiritual renewal of what was henceforth to be the Protestant 
Episcopal Church m Virginia 

THE UNITED STATES ELEVATED TO QLORY 
AND HONOR 

Interesting side lights on the times are to be found in the diaries 
and correspondence of Ezra Stiles, pastor of the Second Congregational Church at Newport from 1755 until 
the British occupied the city m 1776, then president of Yale College from 1778 till his death in 1795 When 
the minister of the Church of England at N ewport preached m commemoration of the “ martyrdom ” of Charles I, 
Stiles said that the day, "if observed at all, should be celebrated as an anniversary of Thanksgiving . . 
that one nation had so much fortitude and public justice as to make a royal tyrant bow to the sovereignty 
of the people ” Later, the Anglican retaliated, on the day set apart by the colony of Rhode Island for pubhc 
fasting and prayer m view of the threatening situation, by preaching on the text “ Fast not as the hypocrites ” 
On May 2, 1783, the war over and mdependence won, President Stiles preached a triumphant Election 
Sermon before the Governor and Assembly of Connecticut, on the subject The United States Elevated to Glory 

and Honor, which is remarkable for its breadth and perspica- 
city He set forth m detail the reasons which led him to ex- 
pect that the states will be drawn mto closer union, and will 
“prosper and flourish mto a great American Republic . m 
high and distinguished honor among the nations of the earth.” 
He foretold the dominance of the new nation by English tra- 
ditions rather than by the traditions of other elements of her 
mixed people, and predicted a population of fifty millions by 
the close of the first century of national existence, and three 
hundred mill ions by the close of the third “And now, my fellow 
citizens of this independent republic, hear me this day, give 
audience The Most High planted our fathers, a small handful, 
in this Jeshimon, and lo 1 we, their posterity, have arisen up to 
three millions of people. Our ears have heard, and our fathers 
have told us, the marvelous things God did for them, but our 
eyes have seen fai more marvelous things done for us, whereof 
we are glad and rejoice this day. . Having fought the good 
fight, our warfare ended, let us not fail to look through provi- 
dence up to the God of providence, and give glory to God the 
Lord of Hosts.” 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF FREE CHURCHES 

F ROM the standpoint of the churches the expeiiment of America in freeing the 
exercise of religion from all constraint and making its support voluntary was 
successful It resulted not only m the multiplying of leligious denominations* 
but m a growth of church membership which has considerably outrun the growth of the 
population If it be granted that the first of these results is not wholly good, the second 
cannot be disputed, and constitutes an ample refutation of the doleful prophecies of those 
who thought religion could not flouiish without the support of state establishment 
The years immediately succeeding the Revolutionary War were marked by a vogue 
of atheism and infidelity, due partly to the excesses of war, partly to the influence of the 
French Revolutionists, and partly to the Deism and the empty formalism into which 
many of the churches had fallen A powerful counteragent to this lapse m faith and 
morals appeared m the rise of Methodism, which, under the leadership of Francis Asbury, 
severed connection with the Church of England and began to send its circuit riders, 
like shuttles weaving some vast web, throughout all parts of the country. 

In the opening years of the nineteenth century, the “Second Awakening” in the east- 
ern states and the “ Great Revival” m the territory to the west of the Alleghenies brought 
fresh life to the churches and checked the current infidelity These movements, in spite of 
the extravagances sometimes associated with them, exerted a powerful and lasting influ- 
ence upon the development of the United States, especially on the frontier. The “Second 
Awakenmg ” and the “ Great Revival ” turned the minds of men toward their ideals These 
movements led to the organization of philanthropic societies, stimulated home-missionary 
effort, and initiated the foreign-missionaiy enterprise which has played so large a part 
m America’s contact with non-Christian peoples. In education, likewise, these move- 
ments were profoundly influential. They led to the foundmg of Christian academies and 
colleges, and to the establishment of theological seminaries for the training of ministers. 

The Great Immigration, which began m the ’thirties, added large numbers of at least 
nominal members to the churches, especially to the Catholic and the Lutheran. The 
effects were in some respects opposite in the case of these two largest beneficiaries of the 
influx from Europe. It caused the Catholics to enter more aggressively into the general 
life of the nation, while it brought about a conservative reaction among the Lutherans 
which set them further apart from their neighbors. 

At the close of the colonial period, the drinking of liquor was common among all 
classes; and there are even records which show that rum was bought as one of the nec- 
essary supplies for the festivities attendant upon the ordination of a New England min- 
ister. A tide of temperance sentiment began to rise soon after the Revolution, and slowly 
gathered strength. The churches joined in the movement, first against the use of dis- 
tilled liquors, then for the adoption of the principle of total abstinence. In the ’fifties, a 
number of states passed laws prohibiting the liquor traffic; but this movement was 
checked by various conditions prior to and associated with the Civil War. 

With respect to slavery the record of the churches was less consistent. Even the 
Quakers divided, at least once, on that issue. In the end, it split the larger Protestant 
churches into northern and southern bodies. 
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THE SPREAD OF INFIDELITY 

In the closing years of the eighteenth century, the moral and religious life of America touched its lowest ebb 
Infidelity and atheism became fashionable A number of causes conspired to this result The Revolutionary 
War, because of its long duration and because it was a civil war between Whigs and Tories dividing communi- 
ties and even households, had fostered the growth of crime and immorality, and had plunged Hie country 
mto debt and into the excesses that attend an inflation of currency The well-meant but shallow Deism of 
English philosophy cast ridicule upon Christianity’s claim to embody a revelation of God, and the scepticism 
of Hume seemed to emancipate humanity from any standards other than momentary desire “Natural 
right” and “State of nature,” moreover, had been potent phrases m the struggle for independence, it was 
an easy step to exalt natural impulses and to decry the scruples of piety as unwarranted limitations upon 
personal liberty Then there was France’ France had been our friend and helper France, too, -was now 
in revolution With some difficulty, Washington succeeded m restraining the over-enthusiasm of his country- 
men, and he was obliged to demand the recall of Gen"t, the 
presumptuous envoy of the French Revolutionists Jacobin 
clubs and societies of “Hlummism” were founded in various 
sections of the country, devoted to the destruction of Christianity 
and the general revolutionizing of government and society 
Many people did not see the differences between the liberty of 
atheism and the liberty which America had sought and won 

POPULAR DEISM 

The popular books which expressed and s tim ulated the trend 
toward infidelity were not atheistic, but deistic. They asserted 
belief m the God of nature, but denounced all Bibles, Testa- 
ments, and institutions of so-called revelation, whether Christian 
or non-Chnstian, as the products of conscious or unconscious 
falsehood Thomas Pame claimed that he caused his Age cf 
Reason to be translated into French m order to stop the people 
of France m their headlong rush mto atheism Yet the positive 
affirma tions of this and other books of its type were grounded in 
an optimism so shallow, so nearly blind to the problem of evil, 
as to carry little conviction, and these affirmations were quite 
overshadowed by the predominant effect of the virulent, mocking 
negations of Christian doctrines and institutions which accom- 
panied them. 

x— 10 
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PROSPECT; 

u 

VIEW OF TEE MORAL WORLD . 

BY ELIHtT PALMER, 


y»«. > fartww, frw al 1104 H, rf 

Comments upon tie Sacred Writings of tie ferns and 
Christians. Exodus Chapter $rb. 

T ltS chapter 5s «s strange a piece of revelation as 
ever was feen ; the greater part of it is taken up 
with a trifling and contemptible altercation between 
Pharaoh and the Children of Ifrael about making brick. 
The latter makes most grievous complaints for want of 
straw, and what the straw had to do with the making of 
bricks it is hard to fay. If they made ufe of it for fuel to 
bum the bricks, they tmght almost as well hare been 
without k; if they incorporated it with the bncks, it 
was a strange method of doing the bufinefs, and quite dif- 
ferent from that of modem times. But all fuch enqui- 
ries and objections alkie, the question naturally arifes in 
every enquiring rmnd, where is the religion or revelati- 
on of this pan of the book ? This long conversation be- 
tween. Pharaoh, and -theft he held m bondage ^abont the 
manner and the materials of their work is wholly unin. 
terming to us, and Mofas and whoever wrote the book 
of Exodus could, tardy tell fuch a story as this 1 without 
being infpfted. It Is ignorance or fometbajg worft that 
induce* the Christian world to call fuch stuff die word of 
God. But there -U another reBe&ton anfes upon read-' 
iug this chasten, ufaiaerefenoas and impreflire nature. 
The God of Matas, 'itibems, was not very popular either 
with the Egyptians or ha chofen people Pharaoh re- 
je£U dm idea of any acquaintance with him — he does 
not know Mm at all, for he tays m verfe ad, of this chap- 
ter, “who is the Lord, that I fhould obey his voice to 


“THE AGE OF REASON ” 

A HOME-MADE and homely, yet lanly original product 
was Reason, the Only Oracle of Man, or, .1 Compend- 
ious System of Natural Religion Alternately adorned 
with Confutations of a Variety of Doctrines incompatible 
with it, 1784, by General Ethan Allen, the capFor of 
Ticonderoga, and the blustering protagonist ol home 
rule in Vermont A foreign importation was Count 
de Volney’s Ruins, or Meditations on the Revolutions 
of Empires, 1793, which was translated by Joel Bar- 
low The most widely read and influential ol these 
books was Thomas Paine’s The Age of Reason , the 
first English edition of which, prmted m France m 
1794, was spread broadcast through America, sold 
for a few pennies a copy 01 given away gratis, b\ the 
Jacobin clubs and societies of Illuminati Paine s 
foremost American disciple was Elihu Palmer, who 
founded, m 1804, a short-lived journal named The 
Prospect, or View of the Moral World, the frontispiece 
to which showed the Book of Saints and the Ten 
Commandments dashed to the ground from the Altar 
of Truth and Justice, to be supplanted by The Age 
of Reason and The Rights of Man The following 
sentences from Paine’s first contribution to this 
journal exhibit his characteristic pungency and lack 
of taste . “ Why do not the Christians, to be consistent, 
make Saints of Judas and Pontius Pilate, for they 
were the persons who accomphshed the act of salva- 
tion The merit of a sacrifice was never m the thing 
sacrificed, but in the persons offering up the sacrifice 
— and therefore Judas and Pontius Pilate ought to 
stand first m the calendar of Saints ” 


<112 From the original in the library ol Congress, Washington 

THOMAS COOPER, 1759-1839, MILITANT MATERIALIST 
Except for the philosophical works of Cadwallader Colden, 1688- 
1776, at the time without influence and now forgotten, materialism 
came to America with Joseph Priestley, who spent the closing years 
of his life, from 1794 to 1804, in Northumberland, Pennsylvania 
His doctrines were spread assiduously by his friend and disciple, 

Thomas Cooper. A bom agitator and a fervent advocate of the prin- 
ciples of the French Revolution, Cooper was continually in trouble, 
political or religious Imprisoned for label of President A dams , re- 
moved for arbitrary conduct from a judgeship m Pennsylvania, forced 
to resign from professorships m Dickinson College and the University 
of Virginia, he became in 1819 a member of the faculty of the College 
of South Carolina, and was for twelve years its president. Charged 
with unnecessary interference with the religious beliefs of the students, 
his conduct was formally investigated by the legislature in 1832, and 
he was exonerated. But people began to boycott the college, the 
number of students fell to twenty; and he resigned the presidency 
and later withdrew from the faculty. Says the historian of the college, 
writing of his ministrations as president in its chapel- “He read from 
the Bible whose authority he openly denied, and prayed to a God in whom he did not believe, with less of 
reverence than he would discuss the theory of phlogiston.” 
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STUDENT SCEPTICISM 
In the years following the Revolution, students needed 
no Cooper to teach them infidelity, they caught it as 
they would any othei fashion At Pimceton, in 1782, 
there weie but two students who professed to be Christ- 
ians Later, there was but one at Bowdom Bishop 
Meade wrote that the College of William and Mary 
was regai ded as a hot bed of French politics and relig- 
ion, and that m every educated young man m Virginia 
he expected to find a sceptic, if not an avowed unbe- 
liever In 1783, a revival at Yale had swelled the mem- 
bership of the college church, but seventeen years later 
there were but five student members “That was the 
day,” wrote Lyman Beecher, “of the infidelity of the 
Tom Paine school Boys that dressed flax in the barn, 
as I used to, read Tom Pame and believed him, I read, 
and fought him all the way Never had a propensity 
to infidelity. But most of the class before me were 
infidels, and called each other Voltaire, Rousseau, 
D’Alembert, etc , etc. They thought the Faculty weie 
afraid of free discussion But when they handed Dr 
Dwight a list of subjects for class disputation, to their 
surprise he selected this ‘Is the Bible the word of 
God 5 ’ and told them to do their best ” Student scepti- 
cism was in a sense a part of the readjustments which 
necessarily followed the close of the Revolutionary 
War That conflict, running through many weary years, 
had brought moral as well as material desolation to the 
American people 



814 irom J 8 J Gardiner, Remarks on the JacoMmad, 
Boston, 1705 


TIMOTHY DWIGHT, 1753-1817, PRESIDENT OF YALE COLLEGE 


Timothy Dwight became president of Yale in 1795 He was a grandson of Jonathan Edwards, and a resolute 
opponent of deism and infidelity He met the situation with good humor, sound judgment, human sympathy, 

and the intellectual resources of a rare teacher In the weekly 
disputations of the senior class, when he was accustomed, after 
free discussion, to render judgment and to defend his own view, 
he won the unstinted admiration of his students He preached 
each Sunday m the college chapel upon the great themes of 
theology, the sermons forming in effect a four-years’ course in 
that subject for every student. His baccalaureate address in 
1797 was on The Nairn e and Danger of Infidel Philosophy He 
wasted no time on Pame, but went back of him to grapple with 
the philosophical principles of deism and materialism He put 
an end to fagging, abolished the old system of fines for miscon- 
duct, and made the discipline of the college morally educative 
by dealing with the students as friends By wise management and 
educational leadership he made Yale in every respect a greater 
and more effective institution than he found it. And he won his 
battle against infidelity In 1802, the college experienced a re- 
vival of religion, in which one third of the student body professed 
conversion, half of these became ministers. Three times more 
before his death, in 1808, 1812, and 1815, like movements of 
religious quickening were experienced among the students. 
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THE SECOND AWAKENING 

In Dartmouth, Amherst, Williams and other colleges similar revivals 
of religious mteiest were experienced These levivals among students, 
like the scepticism before them, reflected the liie of the world without 
the college halls Erom 1797 on. New England experienced what has 
been called its ‘ Seeond Awakening ” This movement, with like move- 
ments in the Presbyterian churches elsewhere, differed markedly from 
the Great Awakening in its relative quietness and lack of extravagances 
("see Vol XI), and in the fact that it was not attributable to a few out- 
standing leaders such as Edwards and Whiteficld had been It is to be 
known by its fruits rathci than by any inexplicability or diamatic 
quality of the experiences associated with it and its direct fruits were 
greater and more permanent than those of the earliei movement It 
checked the spread of infidelity, and resulted m a remarkable increase 
in the membership of the churches It was responsible for the beginnings 
of home-missionary effort and of the foreign-missionary enterprise It 
led to the founding of Christian colleges and academies and to the estab- 
lishment of theological seminaries for the training of ministers It 
stimulated the organization of philanthropic societies and gave impulse 
to the beginnings of religious journalism It did not cease, moreover, 
but was reproduced in successive waves of revival that swept through 
the land at intervals until the Civil War — the last of these being m 
1857-58. 

UNCONDITIONAL SUBMISSION TO THE WILL OF GOD 
Great stress was laid, in the Second Awakening, upon the duty of unconditional submission to the will of 
God A question commonly put to candidates for the Congregational ministry was “Are you willing to 
be damned for the glory of God? ” Easy-minded folk now laugh at this querv, but there was more m it than 
appears on the surface It expressed what Dr Samuel Hopkins called “ disinterested benevolence,” the 
willingness to live and labor for the love of God and fellowmen with no thought of ulterior reward, no anxiety 
concerning what selfish happiness one’s conduct will bring in this life or the life to come This is how one 
young man put it “The benevolent mind must consent to the misery of a part, that the whole may be per- 
fect The suffering part must be fixed, bearing a certain proportion to the whole It must likewise be com- 
posed of a definite number of individuals 
Now if the benevolent mind sees, that this suffering 
part cannot be secured to its exact proportion with- 
out its including himself, must he not acquiesce? 

And if he is unwilling to be included in this part, 
does he not place himself m opposition to the per- 
fection of the system?” Let it be granted that 
there is a faulty premise here: that it is impossible 
for us to think that the perfection of the whole can 
include, much less demand, the misery of a part 
But we must assent to the man’s logic and stand 
m reverence before the life that was animated by 
it For this was Gordon Hall, 1784-1820, first 
missionary of the American Board to India, who 
greatly served God and his fellowmen, and died 
at forty-two, stricken m a cholera epidemic, a 
martyr to his own “disinterested benevolence.” 

The philosophy and the life of Hall were the 
antithesis of the student scepticism which marked 
years immediately following the Revolution 
Thomas Paine could never have understood such 
a spirit. 
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THE HAYSTACK PRAYER MEETING 
Hvll had expei lcnccd comeision in a revival at Williams College, where 
he had become the close fnend ol Samuel J Mills, 1783-1818, a fellow 
student who was aflame with zeal lor the pleaching of the Gospel to the 
non-Christian nations On a hot, sultry altemoon in July or August, 1806, 
a group of five students, headed by Mills, were driven by a thunders toim 
to seek shelter under a haystack, wheie thcv talked and prayed together 
eoneernuig “the moial darkness of Asia” and the possibility of their going 
as missionaries to the peoples ol that continent In 1808 Mills and some 
of his friends oiganized a seciet society. The Brethren, the members of 
which pledged themselves to devote then lives to missionary seivice Most 
of the societv entered Andover Theological Seminary, where they initiated 
into their fellowship Adoniram Judson, a recent giaduate ol Brown, Samuel 
Newell, of Harvard, and Samuel Nott, Ji , ol Union College 

H 

ORGANIZATION .. 

OF THE ‘^'r* 

AMERICAN 
BOARD OF COM- 
MISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN 

missions 

The Brethren had 

society oc Bead in 

319 Ordination Scene, Feb 0 1812 from an engraving In noasewon America to which to appeal Four of them therefore 

of the \merloaa Bo ird ot Commissioners lor Foreign Missions, Bos- , , T a „ 10 , A . 

ton, Mass addressed a memorial, on June 27, 1810, to the Gen- 

eral Association of Massachusetts, a newly formed body of evangelically minded Congregational ministers, 
nsking “then advice, direction and prayers ” The answer was the organization, within a few weeks, of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions On Febiuary 6, 1812, in the Tabernacle Church 
at Salem, Gordon Hall, Adonuam Judson, Samuel Newell, Samuel Nott, and Luther Rice were ordained as 




missionaries, and shortly thereafter set sail for India Mills 
was not sent abroad, because it was deemed better by the 
rest of The Brethren that he remain in America to arouse 
and sustain the interest of the churches m foreign missions 
This handful of young men were directing the pioneering 
spirit which permeated early nineteenth-century America to 
new fields of action. They were also evidence that, provin- 
cial as the mass of Americans might be, there were some sons 
of the young republic who thought in terms of broad world 
relationships and of a hoped for universal brotherhood of 
man They initiated a movement m which America was des- 
tined to play a leading r6le The American Board maintains 
missions in Africa, Tuikey, India, China, Japan, and the 
Islands of the Pacific Its work is educational and medical 
as well as evangelistic. It has sent into this service over four 
thousand three hundred missionaries and has collected and 
expended in one hundred and sixteen years gifts totaling more 
than thirty-six million dollars At first intended to serve the 
churches generally, it is now recognized as the agency of thei 
Congregational churches, for in time each of the denomina- 
tions has organized its own board of foreign missions. 
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ADONIRAM JUDSON, 1788-1850, 

BECOMES A BAPTIST 

Adoniram Judson, the son of a Congregational minister, had 
been valedictorian ol his class at Brown, and refused a call to 
become associate minister ol the largest church m Boston, in 
order that he might go as a foreign missionary Know mg that 
he would meet m India the great English Baptist missionaiy, 
William Carey, and his colleagues, Judson gave much time, 
during the loui months’ voyage, to thought and study concern- 
ing the diffeienees between the Congregational and the Baptist 
positions The result w r as that he became convinced that the 
Baptists were right Luther Rice, 1783-1836, who came later 
on another ship, arrived at a similar conclusion They were 
baptized m Calcutta by one of the English missionaries J udson 
wrote to the American Board, resigning from its seivice, and 
addressed letters to the pastois of Baptist churches in Boston 
and Salem “Should there be formed a Baptist Society for the 
support of a mission in these parts,” he wrote, “I should be 
ready to consider myself their missionary ” 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE GENERAL MISSIONARY CONVENTION OF THE 
BAPTIST DENOMINATION 

The news came like a bugle call to the Baptists of America The society at Salem, which had been aiding 
Carey, voted at once to contribute to the support of Judson also. A Boston Society was organized a few days 
later In September, 1813, Luther Rice leturned to undeitake a campaign for the oigamzation of similar 
societies m all of the chief Baptist centers At Philadelphia, on May 18, 1814, representatives from eleven 
of the eighteen states then in the Union met and organized the General Missionaiy Convention of the Baptist 
Denomination of the United States of America for Foreign Missions. Dr Richard Furman, 1754-1826, of 
Charleston, the leading Baptist preacher of the South, was elected president This was the first general 
organization of the Baptists, who are even more individualistic than the Congregationalists Judson’s con- 
version to Baptist principles not only resulted m the formation of a second nation-w ide society for the support 
of missions, he brought the scattered Baptist churches together into a denominational organization. 
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OBOOKIAH AND THE 
BEGINNING OF MISSIONS 
IN HAWAH 

While a graduate student at 
Yale, where he went m 1809 to 
secure recruits for The Brethren, 
Mills met Henry Obookiah, 1792- 
1818, a young native of the Sand- 
wich Islands, as the Hawaiian 
group was then called, whose 
family had been killed in a tribal 
war A kindly sea captain had 
bi ought him to New Haven, and 
there he was found one day on the 
steps of one of the college build- 
mgs, weeping for loneliness and 
with hunger for education Mills 
began to teach him, and soon 
placed him in Bradford Acad- 
emy A Foreign Mission School 
was organized, under the patron- 



age of the American Board, at Cornwall, Connecticut, for the instruction of such youth In 1823 it had 


thirty-six students — • “three Anglo-Saxons, nine Sandwich Islanders, one Malay, one Maori, three Chinese, 






324 Henry Obookiah, from Edwin W Dwight,' taboos Soon he declared 

Memovs of Hmry ObootiaA, New Haven, 1*18 } mnse tf m «f a vor of Chris- 
tianity, and in 1825 the Ten Commandments were made the basis for 
the laws of the country. In 1838-89 Hawaii experienced a “Great 
Awakening,” under the leadership, especially, of Titus Coan, 1801-82. 
On the first Sunday in July, 1838, he baptized one thousand seven 
hundred and five converts In five years he received seven thousand 
five hundred and fifty-seven new members into his church at Hilo. 


one Portuguese, two Greeks, one Jew, and fifteen American 
Indians of nine different tribes ” A visit to this school led Hiram 
Bingham, 1789-1869, a student at Andover Seminary, to volun- 
teer for missionary service m the Sandwich Islands, and his 
classmate, Asa Thurston, 1787-1868, an athletic young graduate 
of Yale, agreed to go with him. At the head of a party of twenty- 
one, including three Hawauans who had been trained at Cornwall, 
they set sail on October 23, 1819. 


KAMEHAMEHA II 
ACCEPTS 
CHRISTIANITY 
When the missionaries 
reached Hawaii on 
March 31, 1820, they were 
astonished to learn that 
the newly crowned king, 
Kamehameha H, with the 
advice and consent of 
many of the priests, had 
overthrown the traditional 
religion, denied its gods, 
and abolished its system of 
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THE SUCCESS OF THE HAWAIIAN 
MISSION 

History records no more conspicuous example 
of successful missionary effort than this in Ha- 
waii In 1846 a new code of laws confirmed the 
abolition of idolatry , granted full religious tolera- 
tion, and declared that “The Religion of the Lord 
Jesus Christ shall continue to be the established 
national religion of the Hawaiian Islands ” Rich- 
ard Henry Dana, making a tour of the world, 
wrote to the New York Tribune m 1860 “It is 
no small thing to say of the missionaries of the 
American Board, that m less than forty years 
they have taught this whole people to read and 
to write, to cipher and to sew They have given 
them an alphaliet, grammar, and dictionary, preserved their language from extinction, given it a litera- 
ture, and translated into it the Bible and woiks of devotion, science and entertainment, etc , etc They 
have established schools, reared up native teachers, and so 
pressed their work that now the proportion of inhabitants who 
can lead and write is greater than m New England ” The 
Christian churches of Hawaii early began to be self-supporting, 
and in 1870, fifty years after the mission began, the American 
Board formally announced complete withdrawal from the field, 
as the work it had undertaken was now accomplished The early 
years of the mission had been marred by conflicts between the 
Americans and the French The latter sent Catholic missionaries 
These were expelled from the country and some of then converts 
persecuted for their faith 

KAPIOLANI DEFIES PfiLE 

A dramatic and heroic act was that of Kapiolam, queen of a 
tribe m southern Hawaii, which dwelt in the awe-mspirmg play 
of shadow and glare from KiLauea, the largest active volcanic 
crater in the world Her people lived in such abject terror of P61e, 
the fire-goddess whom they believed to dwell in its seething depths, 
that no mere proclamation could break its spell. Kapiolam de- 
termined therefore to prove the baselessness of then fear. To 
their protests she answered “If I am destroyed you may all 
believe in Pele, but if I am not, then you must all turn to the true God ” Disregarding alike the warnings 
of a prophetess and the real dangers of that hell-like place, she marched up the mountain to the brink of 

the crater, eating as she went of the 
berries sacred to P61e, then hurled 
stones into the great lake of fire, with 
cries of mockery and defiance. Re-, 
turning to those who had timorously 
followed her over the lava crusts, she 
challenged them, as did Elijah at 
Mount Carmel, to acknowledge Je- 
hovah as their God, and with hymn 
and prayer they worshiped Hun on the 
slope of Pole’s mountain. Thomas 
Carlyle told the story of Kapiolani. 
“Honor to the Brave who deliver us 
from Phantom-dynasties.” 




327 Central Union Churoh, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
dedicated May 18, 1924 
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FRANCIS ASBURY, 1745-1816, “THE PROPHET 
OF THE LONG ROAD” 

Meantime theie had been uding up and down the 
countiy, from New Hampshire to Geoigia, and lioin 
the Atlantic to Kentucky and Tennessee, a man to whom 
Paul’s words concerning himsoH might be applied “in 
journeyings often in perils in the wilderness 
m weariness and painlulness that which cometh 
upon me daily, the caie of all the churches ” It was 
Francis Asbury, bishop of the Methodists He nevei 
married His salary was but eighty dollars a year He 
had no home, not even hired lodgings, though he was a 
welcome guest and led family piayers in thousands of 
American homes, uch and poor “The Rev d Bishop 
Asbury, North America,” was the way Bishop Coke once 
addressed a letter to him from England For forty-five 
years he was almost continually on the road He organ- 
ized and directed the circuit riders of Methodism, and 
he did it by himself tirelessly ndmg a circuit that em- 
braced them all The shrewd wisdom and the dauntless 
spirit which his contemporary, John Jacob Astor, brought 
to the fur trade, Asbury applied to leligion Astor won 
wealth, Asbury the satisfaction of a great work well done 

THE FIRST METHODIST SOCIETY IN AMERICA 
John Wesley mtended Methodism to be a movement, not a church He remained in full communion with 
the Church of England until his death His oiganizations were societies for fellowship and development m 
the Christian life, and his preachers were itinerant because they could thus best minister to these rapidly 
multiplying groups They did not seek ordmation, or presume to offer the sacraments, or assume settled 
pastorates The first Methodist society in America was organized m New York m October, 1766, by Philip 
Embury, a carpenter and schoolmaster who had been a class-leader and local preacher m Ireland He had 
arrived in America, with a group of fellow Methodists, m 1760, but had not undertaken to preach until 

urged to do so by Barbara Heck, 
one of the group who, tradition 
says, was horrified to find some 
of her friends playing cards la 
a few months Embury was rein- 
forced by Captain Thomas 
W ebb, barrack-master at Albany, 
who preached m his uniform. 
“The novelty of a man preach- 
ing m a scarlet coat soon 
brought great numbers to hear, 
more than the room could con- 
tain.” They rented a rigging 
loft in William Street, but the 
society soon outgrew that, and 
a stone meetinghouse was built 
m John Street. In the meantime, 
Robert Strawbridge, another 
Irish carpenter, had settled in 
Frederick County, Maryland, 
built a log chapel, and begun to 
organize Methodist societies. 




320 Statue of Francis Asbury Henr y Augustus Lukeman 
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ASBURY CHOOSES TO REMAIN 
IN AMERICA 

In response to the request oi the New York society, Wesley 
began to send missionaries across the Atlantic m 1769 
One of these was Asbuiy, who arrived in 1771 In the 
eaily years of the Revolutionary War the Methodists were 
under suspicion Wesley made the mistake of issuing a 
Calm Address to the American Colonies, counseling submis- 
sion to the King, which had quite othei than a cahnmg 
effect All of Asbury’s fellow r missionaries went home, but 
he remained “I can bj no means agree to lea's e such a 
field for gathering souls to Christ as we have m America,” 
he wrote m his Journal “It would be an eternal dishonor 
to the Methodists that we should all leave the three thou- 
sand souls who desire to commit themselves to our care, 
neither is it the part of the Good Shepherd to leave h s 
flock in time of danger Therefore I am determined, by the 
grace of God, not to leave them, let the consequence be 
w hat it may ” Some of the native-born Methodist preachers 
were whipped and imprisoned, and Asbury himself had to 
stay m retirement in Delaware for two years But a letter 
of his, expressing his behef that the Americans would be- 
come a free and independent nation, and declaring his 
affection for them and his conviction that he had a great 
work to do here, fell mto the hands of the authorities and convmccd them of his sincerity He was hence- 
forth as free as any other citizen, and the persecution of the Methodists ceased. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
The day before Christmas, 1784, was the birth- 
day of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In spite 
of the Revolution, the number of Methodists had 
steadily increased Thirteen years before, when 
Asbury arrived, there were about five hundred 
members in their societies, now there were 
fifteen thousand, with eighty-three preachers 
Wesley saw the impossibility, now that the 
American states were independent, of maintaining 
the movement m dependence upon the Church 
of England, and he took a bold step He or- 
dained Thomas Coke to be “superintendent” of 
brethren in America, and sent with him a letter 
appointing Asbury likewise a superintendent, and 
authorizing them to organize a church “As 
our American brethren are now totally disen- 
tangled, both from the state and the English 
hierarchy, we dare not entangle them again, 
either with the one or the other. They are now 
at full liberty, simply to follow the Scriptures and 
the primitive church. And we judge it best that 
they should stand fast in that liberty wherewith 
God has so strangely made them free” The 
wisdom of Wesley has been demonstrated by 
the growth of the church which he founded. 
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ASBURY BECOMES BISHOP OF 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 

Asbury knew the spirit of America, 
and he knew that “ super mtendent” 
meant in fact “bishop ” He would 
not accept his office by the appomt- 
ment of Wesley meiely, tlieielore, but 
msisted that a Confeience be called, 
which met on the day beiore Christ- 
mas, 1784 Wesley’s plan ol oigan- 
lzation was approved, the name 
“Methodist Episcopal” adopted, and 
Asbury elected to the superinten- 
dency, all by unanimous vote and 
with great joy On successive days 
Asbury was ordamed deacon, elder 
and superintendent At the Confer- 
ence of 1787 the title was changed to 
bishop When Asbury died in 1816, his Church had over two hundred thousand members, seven hundred 
itinerant preachers and two thousand local preachers To-day, the bodies that constitute American Metho- 
dism have more than nine million communicant members, a number nearly five times as laigc as the total 
membership of Methodist churches in all the rest of the world 



THE SPIRIT OF METHODISM 

Tub remarkable growth of Methodism was due, it has well been said, to its preaching, its singing, and its 
organization It was Wesley’s policy “not to maintain its spiritual life by its doctrinal orthodoxy, but to 
maintain its orthodoxy by its spiritual life ” The Methodists emphasized the Fatherhood of God and the 
loving reasonableness of His pur- 
poses rather than the inscruta- 
bility of His decrees, and they 
appealed to the fieedom of the 
human will instead of proclaim- 
ing its impotence There was a 
personal, experiential note in it 
all that was infectious , an evan- 
gelical fervor that made out of 
even the denunciation of sm an 
invitation to fellowship m the 
happiness of right living by 
the grace of God And they 
not only preached and lived this 
gospel, they sang it Charles 
Wesley’s hymns had tremendous 
power because they had depth 
and meaning, they expressed 
true and personal religious ex- 
periences It was James Mar- 
tmeau, a Unitarian, who said 
“After the Scriptures, the Wesley 
hymn book appears to me the 
grandest instrument of popular 
religious culture that Chnsten- 

3M 4 CoXUetvm of Hymns for the Use dom has ever Droduced.” 336 From A Collection of Hymns for the Use 

j&tt* Methodist Episcopal Church, Now York, ^ Methodist Episcopal Church, New York, 


MJfITKISTUl. I 

Justice pursue, and mercy love, 

And humbly walk by fiuth with God. 

5 But though my Ido henceforth be thipn, 

Present for past can ne’er atone 
Though I to thoe the whole resign, 

1 only give thee back thine own 

6 What have I then wherein to trust , 

I nothing have, I nothing am , 

Li eluded u my every boast , 

My glory swallow'd up m shame 

7 Guilty I stand before thy fece, 

On me I fool thy wrath abide , 

'Tib just the sentence should take place, 
'Tis just,— but, O, thy Son hath died 1 

) Jesus, the Lamb of God, hath bled, 

He bore our sins upon the tree , 

Beneath our curse he bow’d his head , 

*Tu finish’d' he hath died for me' 

0 See, where before thy throne he stands, 

And pours the all-prevailing pi ay er 1 
Points to hu side, and hill hunands, 

And shows that I am graven there ' 

10 H» ever lives forme to pray; 

He prays that I with him may reign 
Amen, to what my Lord doth say ' 

Jesus, thou canst not pray in vam. 

Botham.] HYMN 35. 8 lines 7’s. 

1 TESUS, lover of my eouL 
V Let me to thy bosom fly, 

While the nearer water* wu. 

While die tempest still u hikh , 

Tilde me, O my Saviour, hide, 

Till the storm oflife is past, 


10 nnmrut 

Safe into the haven guide, 

0 receive my soul at last 
2 Other refuge have I none, 

Hangs my helpless soul on thee , 
Leave, Ah 1 leave me not alone. 

Still support and comfort me ' 

All my trust on thee is stay’d. 

All my help from thee I bring, 

Cover my defenceless head 
With die shadow of thy wing 
• 3 Thou, O Christ, *jrt all 1 want, 

More than all in thee I find. 

Raise the fell’n, cheer the faint, 

Heal the mok, and lead the blind 
Just and holy is thy name , 

1 am all unrighteousness , 

False, and full of on I am. 

Thou art full of truth and grace 
4 Plenteous grace with thee u found, 
Grace to cover all my sin 
Let the healing streams abound, 

Make and keep me pure within^ 

Thou of lifo the fountain art , 

Freely let me take of thee 
Spring thou up within my heart, 

Rise to all eternity l 

Mount Zion.] HYMN 38 4B’s&26’s 

1 LOVE dime, how sweet thouArt 
V/ When shall 1 find my willing heart 

AH taken up by thee* 

1 durst, I feint, Idie to prove 
The greahaess of redeeming love, 

The love of Chnst to me. 

2 Stronger hu Iots than death or hell. 

Be riches are unsearchable , 
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THE CIRCUIT PREACHER 
The Methodist organization of itiner- 
ant preachcis, under the direction of 
bishops and presiding eldeis, was ad- 
mu ably suited to the woik ol propa- 
ganda and to the needs of a rapidly 
developing country with a shifting 
fiontier So iaithful were the circuit 
riders that it became a proverbial 
sa> mg, on a bitterly cold w inter day 
“There is nothing out today but crows 
and Methodist preachers ” President 
Roosevelt once said that Methodism 
is “mdissolubly interwoven with the 
histoiy ol oui country . Its essen- 
tial demociacy, its fiery and restless 
energy of spirit, and the wide play it 
gave to mdn idual initiative, all tended 
to make it peculiarly congenial to a 
hardy and virile folk, democratic to 
the coie, prizing individual indepen- 
dence above all earthly possessions, 
and engaged m the rough and stem 
work of conquering a continent 
The whole country is under a debt of 
gratitude to the Methodist circuit 
rideis, the Methodist pioneer 
preachers, whose movement west- 
ward kept pace with the movement of 
the frontier, who shared all the hard- 


ships in the life of the frontiersman, while at the same time ministering to that frontiersman’s spiritual needs 
and seemg that his pressmg matenal cares and the hard and gimding poverty of his life did not wholly extin- 
guish the divine fire within his soul ” 


PETER CARTWRIGHT, 1785-1872, "THE BACKWOODS PREACHER” 
The autobiography of Peter Cartwright is the classic portrayal 
of the life of a cucuit rider on the western frontier Bom in 
Virginia, he was brought up in Logan County, Kentucky, which 
m the 1790’s was called "Rogue’s Harbor” because of the num- 
ber of refugees from justice, from different parts of the Union, 
who had gathered there Cartwright was converted and began 
to preach in 1802, and was ordained six years later He was a 
muscular Christian, with a keen sense of humor, and a shiewd, 
homely resourcefulness that won his way in the face of every 
difficulty To the end of his life, he held in disdain the “ educated 
preachers” who reminded him of “lettuce growing under the 
shade of a peach-tree.” "It is true that we could not, many of us, 
conjugate a verb or parse a sentence, and murdered the king’s 
English almost every lick. But there was a Divine unction 
attended the word preached, and thousands fell under the mighty 
power of God, and thus the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
planted firmly in this western wilderness.” Cartwright, who 
looked upon the world with the eyes of a frontiersman, did a work 
which doubtless no other could have accomplished. He was per- 
fectly fitted for his peculiar task. 



337 Peter Cartwright, from a daguerreotype in pos- 
session of the McLean County Historical Society, 
Bloomington, 111 
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THE GREAT REVIVAL 
IN KENTUCKY 
Presbyterians and 
Baptists, as well as Metho- 
dists, crossed the mountains 
into Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, to preach and establish 
chuiches But there were 
not nearly enough ministers, 
and the ordinances of the 
church could not be admm- 
lstered regularly Folk 
would come lor many miles, 
therefore, to a “sacramental 
meeting”, and fiequently 
the three denominations 
would unite m such occas- 
ions, ministers of each order being engaged in preaching, and the Methodists and Presbytenans partaking of 
the communion together Under the preaching of James McGready and William McGee, Presbyterian, and 
John McGee, Methodist, there began in 1799 the remarkable awakening of religious interest known as the 
Great Revival of 1800-01. Particularly notable meetings were those at Red River, Gaspar River and Muddy 
River in 1800, and at Concord and Cane Ridge in 1801 The movement spiead throughout the southern 
states Because of the great crowds and the long distances that many came, the practice grew of camping over 
the week-end, from Thursday or Friday to Tuesday, with preaching every day and the administration of the 
sacrament on Sunday. These frontier people, unaccustomed to crowds, had few defenses against crowd 
psychology. 

BODILY PHENOMENA OF THE GREAT REVIVAL 

The Great Revival, to a larger extent than any other such 
movement, was accompanied by bodily exercises, such as 
weepmg, falling to the ground, loss of consciousness, muscular 
jerking, shouting, barking, singmg, leaping, and dancmg 
There was much difference of opinion as to the value of these 
exercises A great deal depended upon the preachers Some 
helped folk to control themselves, others sought to rouse such 
convulsions Caitwright, who did not thmk much of these 
commotions, vividly described the “jerks ” “They would 
be taken under a warm song or sermon, and seized with a 
convulsive jerking all over, which they could not by any 
possibility avoid, and the more they resisted, the more 
they jerked . . Most usually persons taken with the 
jerks, to obtain relief, as they said, would rise up and dance 
Some would run, but could not get away . To see these 
proud young gentlemen and young ladies, dressed m their 
silks, jewelry and prunella, from top to toe, take the jerks, 
would often excite my nsibihties The first jerk or so, you 
would see their fine bonnets, caps and combs fly . It was, 
on all occasions, my practice to recommend fervent prayer as 
a remedy, and it almost universally proved an effectual 
antidote ” To great numbers of frontier folk these involun- 
tary bodily exercises seemed to be manifestations of the Spirit 
of God working m men As a consequence, excitement at 
times reached a pitch beyond the ability even of the most 
sophisticated to endure Such emotional surgmgs, however, 
could not last. They quickly subsided. 




33b Sacramental Scone in a Western Forest from Joseph Smith D D , Old Redstone, Philadelphia 1864 
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THE CAMP MEETING AT 
CANE RIDGE 

The climax of the Revival ay as reached m the 
sacramental meeting at Cane Ridge, Ken- 
tucky, in August, 1801 It was estimated 
that twenty-five thousand people were in 
attendance Presbyterian, Methodist, and 
Baptist preachers joined m the work, and the 
Governor of the state was present Stands 
were erected m different sections of the wood, 
so that seven preachers could speak at the 
same time “They were of one mind and 
soul,” wrote Barton W Stone, Presbyterian 
mmister at Cane Ridge, “the salvation of 
sinners was the one object. We all engaged 
in singing the same songs, all united in prayei, all preached the same things. . . . The numbers converted 
will be known only m eternity This meeting continued six or seven days and nights, and would have 

continued longer, but food foi the sus- 
tenance of such a multitude failed ” 

A contemporary observer “noted a re- 
markable instance of a little girl, by the 
name of Barbara, about seven yeais old, 
who was set upon a man’s shoulder, 
agreeably to her desire to speak to the 
multitude, which she did until she ap- 
peared almost exhausted, and leaned 
back her head upon her bearer ” 

Cameras were not yet invented, and there 
seem to have been no artists on the 
ground The illustrations present pic- 
tures of camp meetings as conceived by 
American, French and English artists — 
all bearing marks of having been drawn 
from imaginations fed on descriptions, 
rather than from actual observation. 
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DARLEY’S CARICA- 
TURE OF A CAMP- 
MEETING SCENE 
“When a person is stiuck 
down,” reported an eye- 
w itness of the Cane Ridge 
meeting, “he is carried by 
othein out of the congie- 
gation, when some min- 
lstei converses with, and 
prays for him, after- 
wards a few gathei aiound 
and sing a hymn suitable 
to his case ” This carica- 
tuie by Darley of a camp- 
mceting scene belongs to 
a later date, having been 
drawn in 1870 Here is 
the imagination of a really 
great illustrator, evi- 
dently stimulated by ob- 
servation The pioneer 

preachers of Kentucky were rougher and more virile figures than the unctuous Brothel Stiggins in the foreground. 
EFFECTS OF THE GREAT REVIVAL 

The movement did not cease with the Cane Ridge meeting, it became diffused Revivals of religion were 
experienced m all parts of the country m the first decade of the nineteenth century It is easy for a more 
sophisticated age to find fault with the extravagances of the early camp meetings But they were needed, 
and they wrought much good A staid Presbyterian minister of Virginia, constitutionally m disposed to such 
wild doings as he heard were taking place m Kentucky m the name of 
religion, determined to mvestigate, and reported that the people there 
were now as remarkable for sobriety as they had formerly been for 
dissoluteness and immorality “All things considered, the revival 
was peculiarly adapted to the circumstances of the country into which 
it came Infidelity was triumphant and religion was on the point of 
expiring Something extraordinary seemed necessary to arrest the 
attention of a giddy people . This revival has done it ” There 
were other effects of longer lange The Second Awakening and the 
Great Revival began m many of the churches of America a more or 
less conscious policy of revivalism — an expectation of the recurrence 
of seasons of especial awakening, and a disposition to stress such 
occasions to the relative undervaluation of the more quiet and constant 
processes of everyday life and service m the presence and power of 
God. These movements divided the churches, too In New England, 
the Unitarians sepaiated from the Congregationalists, among the 
Germans of Pennsylvania, the United Brethren and the Evangelical 
Association were organized, m the West and the South, the Cumber- 
land Presbyterians, the Christians, and the Disciples of Christ origi- 
nated in withdrawals from the Presbyterian Church The upheavals of 
the revival period tended to increase denominational rivalry and dis- 
putation between members of different sects One of the interesting 
manifestations of this was the founding of what amounted to a new re- 
ligion, Mormomsm, by Joseph Smith in the opening years of the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 
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BARTON W STONE, 1774-1844, REPUDIATES 
SECTARIAN NAMES AND CREEDS 
WnEN Baiton W Stone, apply mg ior ordination by the Presby- 
teiv ot Transi 1\ ania, was asked whether he accepted the West- 
minster Confession, he answered “As fai as I see it consistent 
w ith the Word ot God ” As pastor ot the church at Cane Ridge 
dunng the Gieat Revn al, he was profoundly impi essed with 
the Christian fellowship it fostered and with the fundamental 
agreement oi those who boie different sectarian names With 
five othei mmisteis, he withdrew from the Presbyterian Church 
ui 1804, being determmed to be known by no other name than 
Christian, and to acknowledge no creed but the Bible His 
followers m time became associated with gioups led by James 
O’Kellv, foimerly a Methodist minister, in Virginia and the 
Carohnas, and by Abner Jones and Elias Smith, formerly Baptist 
mmisteis, m New England, to form the American Christian 
Convention Their weekly newspaper, The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty , was founded by Elias Smith m 1808, and has been 
issued continuously since that time 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, 1788-18G6 
In 1809, Thomas Campbell was tried by his fellow ministers 
of the Presbytery of Chai tiers in Western Pennsylvania, 
for admitting folk to the Lord’s Supper who were not Pres- 
byterians of their particular stupe He was released from 
censure, but withdrew from the Presbyterian ministry and 
organized The Christian Association of Washington, Pa , 
to labor for the union of all Christians. He declared that 
“nothing ought to be inculcated upon Christians as articles 
of faith, nor required of them as terms of communion, but 
what is expressly 
taught and enjoined 
upon them in the 
Word of God” 

“Where the Scup- 
tures speak we 
speak, and where 
the Scriptures are 
silent we are silent,” 
was his rule His 

son, Alexander Campbell, brought to the leadership of the movement 
an acute mind and a powerful, aggiessive personality Having be- 
come convinced that immersion was the Scriptural mode of baptism, 
the Campbells and then followers were for a time affiliated with the 
Baptists The elder Campbell and Stone were the inevitable products 
of a time m which very great emphasis was placed upon denomina- 
tional differences. They hoped to lead their fellow countrymen away 
from sectarian disputes and toward a spirit more nearly in harmony 
with that of the disciples whom Jesus gathered about him. Campbell 
was a resourceful debater, and relied much upon public debates with 
outstanding advocates of the views he criticized. Wide publicity was 
given to his debates with the Catholic Bishop Purcell and with 
m at N. L Rice, Presbyterian 
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346 From a facsimile of the first edition, courtesy of the 
Christian Publishing Association, Dayton, Ohio 
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DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 
In 1832 Barton W Stone reached 
an agreement with Alexander 
Campbell, whereby their move- 
ments should be united, but many 
of Stone’s group refused to follow 
fiim m this Under the name of 
Disciples of Christ the followers 
of Campbell are now the fifth Prot- 
estant body m the Umted States, 
n um bering nearly one million eight 
hundred thousand communicants, 
and bemg exceeded only by the 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyter- 
ians, and Lutherans There is tragic 
irony m the fact that Stone and 
Campbell, seeking to rid Christendom of sects and divisive creeds, should have succeeded only m establishing 
additional denominations In 1841 Campbell became President of Bethany College, which had been chartered 

by the legislature of Virginia m the previous year. 
From this post, which he occupied until his death, 
and through the pages of the Millennial Harbinger ) , a 
journal which he had founded m 1830, Campbell ex- 
ercised a remarkable influence upon his generation, 
especially throughout the Middle West Bethany 
College has grown and its curriculum has broadened 
in scope Seveial men prominent in the national 
pubhc life of their day have been numbered among 
its graduates 


THE PLIGHT OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCHES 
The colonial churches of the Anglican order were hard 
hit by the Revolution. The political independence of 
the states sundered these churches from the English 
episcopate, and they had no bishop of their own, and 
no means of ordaining one The financial support 
formerly afforded by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel ceased, and disestablishment m the southern 
states deprived them of property and accustomed rev- 
enues The flight of the Tories and the separation of 
the Methodists lost to them many thousands of mem- 
bers. There were wide differences between the rigid 
high churchmanship of the Episcopal churches in the 
northern states, which had been obliged to fight for 
their existence against the “Standing Order” of Con- 
gregationalism, and the laxer ways of the churches which 
had enjoyed the privileges of state establishment m the 
South. It was a difficult and delicate task to bring these, 
shattered re mnan ts together into a united, living 
American Episcopal Church. But there was a man 
equal to the task. It was William White, American patriot, rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
x— u 
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WILLIAM WHITE, PATRIARCH OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
A sturdy patriot, White had prayed for Congress instead of for 
the King as soon as the Declaration of Independence was passed, 
and had accepted its chaplaincy in the time of greatest danger, 
when the British occupied Philadelphia As soon as hostilities 
ceased, he published a pamphlet proposing a plan for the organiza- 
tion of the Episcopal churches by means of a Convention which 
should include lay as well as clerical representatives W ith tact, 
consecration, and tireless patience, he toiled through a long series 
of negotiations and preliminary conferences and conventions, 
until all parties united in the General Convention of 1789 w hich 
organized the Protestant Episcopal Church A petition was 
addressed to the English bishops in 1785, asking that they ordain 
bishops elected by conventions m the several American states, 
and John Adams in 
person presented it 
to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and 
urged that it be 

351 WiUUm WUlte, from William H Brown Portrait A 

6 alltrg of Distinguished Amtruan UUizeni, IXartford, granteu /ill ZiCL oi 
Conn i8ii) Parliament author- 

ized the consecration of three American bishops, and Bishop 
White of Pennsylvania and Bishop Provoost of New York were 
ordained m London in 1787, Bishop Madison of Virginia was 
similarly ordained m 1790, and the three joined with Bishop 
Seabury of Connecticut, who had independently secured con- 
secration by the Scottish bishops, to establish the succession of 
Episcopal ordination m this country. The quiet establishment of 
the Episcopal Church m America on an independent footing was 
an event of considerable importance in the religious history of 
the New World. It showed, moreover, that war had not 
destroyed in the hearts of Englishmen the spirit of conciliation. 

JOHN HENRY HOBART, 1775-1830, BISHOP OF 
NEW YORK 

Bishop White was of evangelical temper He loved to worship 
God according to the stately liturgy of his church, and he be- 
lieved in Christian nurture rather than m the emotional, some- 
times explosive experiences that were coming to be associated 
with revivalism, but he strongly opposed the type of theology 
and of church polity “comprised in the words Pnest, Attar, 
Sacrifice” His pupil, John Henry Hobart, who became Bishop 
of New York, was, on the contrary, an uncompromising high 
churchman His intellectual gifts, his ability as an adminis- 
trator, his decisiveness and energy, his zeal in philanthropic, 
educational and missionary enterprises, and his single- min ded, 
mystic devotion lifted his church to a new level of aggres-. 
sive effort and conscious power. He died at fifty-five, having 
burned himself out with work. “Give me a little zealous im- 
prudence,” was one of his favorite phrases. When his wife 
cautioned him, as he started upon the visitation of the churches 
which ended in his death, saying, “You are undertaking too 
much,” he answered, “How can I do too much for Hun who 
has done everything for me.” 



853 Prom the memorial in Trinity CIraroli, New York 
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the language controversy in the 

LUTHERAN CHURCHES 

The Episcopal churches received a considerable influx from the 
English-speaking element among the Lutherans The Lutheran 
patriaich, Muhlenberg, had encouraged the churches m his care to 
cultivate the English language, but a party in the next generation 
sought jealously to maintain the German, and preferred to lose then 
voung people rather than to admit pleaching in English In 1797, 
when a newly organized English Lutheran Church m New York 
sought recognition by the Lutheran Mimstenum, it was denied and 
its members were bluntly told that they might join the Episcopa- 
lians — which they naturally did, pastor, officers, and the entire 
congregation In Philadelphia the language controversy was bitter 
and prolonged, and the party which advocated the use of English, 
led by General Peter Muhlenberg, won the victory Some of the 
aiguments put forth by the German party are amazing “What 
would Phdadelphia be in forty years if the Germans there were to 
remain German, and retain then language and customs? It would 
not be forty years until Philadelphia would be a German city . . 

The English would be driven to the bushes . . . What would be 
the result thr oughout Pennsylvania and northern Maryland in forty 
or fifty years 3 An entirely German State, where, as formerly m 
Germantown, the beautiful German language would be used in the 
legislative halls and the courts of justice ” 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE LUTHERAN GENERAL SYNOD 
The celebration m 1817 of the three-hundredth anniversary of the Protestant Reformation stimulated the 
Lutheran churches, and m 1880 a General Synod was organized Its growing strength was due largely to 
the leadership of Samuel S. Schmucker, 1799-1873, a young minister who had been trained at Prmceton. 
He founded a Lutheran Theological Seminary m 1826 and Pennsylvania College in 1832, at Gettysburg, 
where he spent the remainder of his life as a teacher of theology. The General Synod soon came to use the 
English language chiefly. It declared adherence to the Augsburg Confession as “a correct exhibition of 
the fundamental doctrmes of the Word of God” — a statement which obviously permits freedom of inter- 
pretation Schmucker earnestly sought to adapt Lutheranism to the needs of America as he saw them, 
he published plans and proposals looking toward the ultimate unity of the Protestant churches, and he was 
one of the first advocates of the movement which culminated m the formation in 1846 of the Evangelical 
Alliance With the great influx of German immigration in the middle of the century, however, a reaction 
set in toward a more strict, conservative adherence to the traditional positions of the Lutheran Church. 
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JOHN CARROLL, 1735-1815, FIRST BISHOP OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
For some years before the Revolution the Catholics m the 
English colonies had been under the direction of the Vicar 
Apostohc at London, but intercourse with him ceased during 
the war. In 1783 the priests in Maryland and Pennsylvania 
addressed a petition to the Pope, calling his attention to the 
religious freedom now established m the United States, 
declaring it to be impossible for them to be dependent upon a 
foreign jurisdiction, “more than that which is essential to our 
religion, an acknowledgment of the Pope’s spiritual suprem- 
acy over the whole Christian world”, and asking him to 
place the episcopal powers “in the hands ot one amongst us, 
whose virtue, knowledge, and mtegnty of faith, shall be cer- 
tified by ourselves ” A determined effort was made by the 
French hierarchy to gain control of the Amencan churches, 
seeking to subject them to a French bishop who was to re- 
side m Fiance and there establish a seminary to tram priests 
for service m America But the scheme failed, and m 1784 
John Carroll, native American, was appointed Prefect Apos- 
tolic of the Catholic Church m the United States He was 
made bishop in 1790, having been elected by his fellows; and Archbishop m 1808, The appomtment marks 
an epoch m the history of Catholicism m the United States. 

BISHOP CARROLL’S ADMINISTRATION 

Bishop Carroll was an able administrator He set himself resolutely against “trusteeism,” a term applied to 
the insistence of the trustees of certain churches that they had a right to choose their own priests without 
interference by the bishop “If ever such principles should become predominant,” he wrote, “the umty and 
catholicity of our church would be at an end, and it would be formed into distinct and independent societies, 
nearly in the same manner as the Congregational Presbyterians ” He successfully opposed “nationalism,” 
the attempt to divide the 
Church into independent 
groups based upon lan- 
guage and previous na- 
tionality, especially 
insisted upon by Germans 
m Philadelphia and Balti- 
more He established a 
seminary for the training 
of priests, and founded 
Georgetown College m 
1789 He labored zeal- 
ously for the erection of 
the Cathedral in Balti- 
more, though he did not 
live to see it completed 
He had “a rare goodness 
of heart/’ said a contem- 
porary. “His patriotism 
was as decided as his 
piety.” He accomplished 
much for the church to 
whose service he devoted 
his life. 




357 John Carroll, from an engraving by William Satchwell 
Leney (1769-1831) and Benjamin Tanner (1775-1848), 
after the portrait by Jeremiah Paul (d 1820), In the New 
York Public Library 
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MOTHER ELIZABETH ANN SETON, 1774-1821, 
FOUNDER OF THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
In 1805, Elizabeth Ann Seton, daughter of Dr Richard 
Bayley, first professor of anatomy in what is now Colum- 
bia University, widow of William M Seton, a merchant 
of New York, and mother of five young children, was 
received into the Catholic Church She had been con- 
verted to its doctrmes at the home of friends m Italy, 
who cared for her durmg a long illness following her 
husband’s death With the encouragement of Bishop 
Carroll, she established in 1809 a religious community at 
Emmitsburg, Maryland, of women who took the name of 
Sisters of Charity Her primary mterest was in the care 
and education of children The devoted service of the 
order she founded, and of similar teaching orders, both of 
men and of women, has made possible the establishment 
and maintenance of the Catholic parochial schools 

TRINITARIAN AND ANTI-TRINITARIAN 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 



In the Massachusetts churches there was a growing rift between folk of orthodox, evangelical conviction 
and those who denied the distinctive doctrmes of Calvinism and even questioned the deity of Christ The 
differences had begun back in the days of the Great Awakening, were fostered by the vogue of Deism, and 
were intensified by the Second Awakening. King’s Chapel, the oldest Episcopal church in New England, 
became avowedly Unitarian in 1782 The Congregational churches remained ostensibly in fellowship, but 
mmisteis and people were fast becoming aligned in two groups. The first church to be divided over the issue 



was, strangely enough, the old church 
of the Pilgrims at Plymouth In 1800 
this church voted by a small majority 
to call a “liberal” pastor, and almost 
exactly one half of the members with- 
drew and formed a new church upon 
the basis of the faith of the fathers, 
leaving the ancient church in the 
hands of the party soon to be known 
as Unitarian The tenseness of the 
times is hardly reflected in the peace- 
ful, partly somnolent air of this picture 
of a church service m winter. The 
Congregational churches of eastern 
Massachusetts m the Dedham case 
soon reaped the bitter harvest of their 
early connection with the state. The 
church m a Massachusetts co mmunit y 
was composed, like churches elsewhere, 
of those who had been admitted to 
full spiritual fellowship; but the fin- 
ancial support of the church was in 
hands of the town or parish, which in- 
cluded all voters and taxpayers. Nat- 
urally, the parish was usually more 
“liberal” than the church, and the 
parish held the purse-strings. Trouble 
was brewing m such a situation. 
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THE FOUNDING OF ANDOVER 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
In 180.3, an anti-tiinitanan was elected to the 
Hollis Professorship in Harvard College This 
event roused the evangelical group to defend 
itself by the founding of Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1808 The new institution not only 
proved effective as a barrier to the spread of 
Unitananism, but became notable for the spirit 
of devotion to home and foreign missions which 
developed among its students. For a half 
century prior to this time, it had been the cus- 
tom of young men looking forward to the 
ministry to study in the home of some promi- 
nent divine — Joseph Bellamy, of Bethlehem, Connecticut, is said to have tramed sixty such candidates, and 
Nathaniel Emmons, of Franklin, Massachusetts, at least one hundred The success of Andover put an end 
to this practice, and inaugurated a new era m the professional education of ministers Within twenty years 
seventeen theological seminaries were established and there are now one hundred and seventy-two 

WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 1780-1842, PROPHET 
OF UNITARIANISM 

William Ellery Changing, minister of the Federal Street Church 
in Boston, preached a sermon in 1819 at the ordination of Jared 
Sparks m Baltimore, which, with his subsequent articles, constituted 
a platform of the Unitarian movement. He accepted the term 
“Unitarian,” because it seemed to him presumptuous to use the word 
“Liberal” as the designation of a party, since it is an adjective that 
may be applied to men of all opinions But he gave to the term, 
which had hitherto been used to designate the materialistic views 
of men like Priestley, a new meaning, defining it simply as anti- 
trmitariamsm “The word Unitarian, taken m ... its true sense, 

. mcludes all who believe that there is no distinction of persons 
m God ” The American Unitarian Association was organized m 
1825, and a new religious denomination had come into bemg 


THE DEDHAM CASE 

At Dedham, in 1818, the voters of the palish, who were predomi- 
nantly Unitarian in sentiment, forced the settlement of a minister of 
Unitarian views, over the protest of the church, which was predomi- 
nantly evangelical. A majority of the members of the church there- 
upon withdrew; and, claiming that they, rather than the minority 
that remained, constituted the First Church of Dedham, demanded 
the meetinghouse and property. The case was earned to the Supreme 
Court of the state, which decided against them. “When the majority 
36 DedSL, j w rl Bwter. of the members of a Congregational Church separate from the ma- 

coUeettons of Masiachuaetu, Worcester, 1839 jonty of the parish, the members who remain, although a minority, 

constitute the church in such parish, and retain the nghts and property thereto.” This was a tremendous 
reversal! In ancient Massachusetts only church members could vote in town meeting, now the churches 
themselves were at the mercy of the voters And the voters were not slow to assert their power A report 
made in 1886 enumerates eighty-one churches from which three thousand nme hundred evangelical members 
withdrew because of actions similar to that of the parish at Dedham, leaving property worth more than six 
hundred thousand dollars for the use of one thousand two hundred and eighty-two Unitarian members who 
remained It was a tune of bitter strife Both parties were glad to unite in the action of 1833 whereby taxes 
for the support of religion were abolished and the maintenance of the churches became entirely voluntary. 
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HORACE BUSHNELL, 1802-1876, PREACHER 
AND THEOLOGIAN 

Unitari \nism made no headway in Connecticut, largely because the 
influence of Yale College and Divinity School was consistently evan- 
gelical, and because, under the leadership of President Dwight and 
Piofessor Nathaniel W Taylor, modifications were made m the 
traditionally Calvmistic theology which forestalled the more radical 
criticism The gieatest of the Connecticut mimsteis was Horace 
Bushnell Converted m the revival at Yale College in 1881, he forsook 
the study of law jto enter the Divinity School, and became pastor of 
the North Church in Harttoid His work, m the pulpit and with his 
pen, marks the passmg of extreme Calvinism m the New England 
churches He helped to emancipate them, Dr Theodore T Mungei , 
his biographei, has said, at four points “first, from a revivalism that 
ignored the law of Christian growth, second, from a conception of the 
Trinity bordering on tritheism, third, from a view of miracles that 
implied a suspension of natural law, and fourth, from a theory of 
the atonement that . failed to declare the law of human life ” 30 «L5esy“ cffi 

CHRISTIAN NURTURE 

Bushnell wrote on high themes — the divinity of Christ, the principles 
of atonement, the relation of nature and the supernatmal But the most 
far-reaching in influence of all his works was a little book, fust published in 
1846, subsequently expanded, on Christian Nurture. In this he sharply 
criticized the prevalent individualism of the non-liturgical churches, their 
reliance upon revivals, and their insistence upon a conscious, dated, emo- 
tional experience of conveision. The true principle of Christian education, 
he maintained, is “That the child is to grow up a Chiistian, and never know 
himself as bemg otherwise ” This is possible, he believed, if the life of the 
family in the home is truly Christian, and if childien aie afforded their 
proper place in the life of the church. The book remaikably anticipates 
present-day convictions concerning the nature of childhood and the possi- 
bility of moral and religious education and it is yet widely read Its prin- 
ciples are timely, because eternally true 


365 Title-page of the original edition In the 
Yale University Library, New Haven 

“OLD SCHOOL” AND “NEW SCHOOL” 

PRESBYTERIANS 

In 1837 the conservatives, or “old school” men in the 
Presbyterian Church gamed a majority m the General 
Assembly, and proceeded to purge it of everything that 
savored of the “new school ” They abrogated the “Plan 
of Union” m accordance with which they had been co- 
operating with the Congregational Churches smce 1801, 
withdrew from the missionary and educational societies 
m which they had been associated with the Congrega- 
tionalists, and exscinded four Synods which had been 
formed under the Plan of Union. They felt that their 
church was bemg infected by the “New Haven theology ” and undermined by Congregational principles The 
issue had been joined m the trial for “errors” of Albert Barnes, pastor of the First Presbytenan Church, 
Philadelphia, who was accused of expressing views in substantial agreement with Professor Taylor and 
out of harmony with the Westminster Confession The excluded Synods refused to accept excision, and for 
thirty-three years “Old School” and “New School” Assembles divided the Presbyterian Church. 



DISCOURSES 

CHRISTIAN NURTURE 


BT HORACE BD8HNEU 



184f. 
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SEPARATIONS AMONG 
THE FRIENDS 

Even the peaceful Quakers split 
during these controversial years 
.They had suffered during the Revolu- 
tion, especially in Pennsylvania, for 
their “testimony agamst war”, and 
had disowned many of then members 
for engaging m it Religiously, they 
had lost the flaming evangelistic zeal 
that had characterized them m the 
early days, and had adopted a defen- 
sive policy They had devised rigid 
rules with respect to dress and lan- 
guage, and expelled members who 
married outside of then fellowship They admitted children to membership as a matter of birthright, and 
often failed to instruct them m the tiuths of religion, 01 even to practice with them the regular readmg of the 
Bible, “from the fear of mteifermg with the work of the Spirit m the hearts of the children ” In 1827-28 
a considerable group separated from 
the Yearly Meetings of the Fi lends, 
following the leadeiship of Elias Hicks, 

1748-1880, who so exclusively exalted 
the “Light within” as to pass to nega- 
tions concerning the person and woik 
of Christ and the inspnation of the 
Scriptures, which were akin to the 
views of the Unitarians. Another 
group, following John Wilbur, separ- 
ated later. Orthodox, Hicksite and 
Wilburite Friends are still divided. 

THE FRIENDS’ TESTIMONY 
AGAINST SLAVERY 




The evil of slavery had early been a matter of concern to the Quakers The first public protest against 
slavery in America was by a group of German Friends in Philadelphia in 1688 Five years later the Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting took action recommending to all Friends to buy no slaves “except to set free,” and to 
set their present slaves at liberty, “after a reasonable time of service . . . and during the time they have 
them, to teach them to read, and give them a Christian Education ” In 1758 the same body directed John 
Woolman and others “to visit and treat with all Friends who have any slaves”, and m. 1776 it was decided 
that slaveholders should be “disowned,” that is, expelled from membership, if they persisted in refusing 

to emancipate their slaves. Other Yearly Meet- 
ings took similar action. By the year 1787 
there was not a slave remaining in the possession 
of an acknowledged Quaker. This was largely 
the result of the self-denying labors of John 
Woolman, 1720-72, who traveled throughout 
the colonies, preaching everywhere the gospel 
of freedom for the slave. Woolman, one of the 
most remarkable rebgious figures of his day, 
stands out as a pioneer in the long crusade which 
finally resulted in the abolition of the institution 
of human slavery in the United States. 



Morning Vita of TrieruU Mooting Harm and Academy, PTtHodA- 
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370 From the repainting and enlargement, 1885 of the original drawing, 1844, Indiana Yearly Meeting 

o] Friends, by Maroua Mote 


THE ABOLITION MOVEMENT DIVIDES THE FRIENDS IN INDIANA 
Not all Quakers, however, favored the anti-slavery movement In Indiana advocates of a “let-it-alone” 
policy gamed control of the Yearly Meeting, and adopted a minute advising Friends not to join anti-slavery 
societies or to become associated with groups pledgmg themselves to buy only goods produced by free labor 
In 1842, the Yearly Meeting disqualified eight prominent members of its most important committee for dis- 
regarding this advice. It took the unprecedented step, moreover, of giving to Henry Clay a prominent 
seat m its First-day meetmg, and greeting him at its close with what was, for Quakers, an ovation Clay was 
not a Friend, was at the time a candidate for the Presidential nomination, and had ]ust answered a petition 
requesting him to free his own slaves with the statement “I consider them as property. I have an idea that 
whatever the law secures as property, is property.” The advocates of abolition withdrew, and organized the 
Indiana Yearly Meeting of Anti-slavery Friends, which contmued its separate existence for fourteen years 



871 From the mural painting Moved by the Spirit, by C Y Turner (1850-1918), In the Friends’ 

Meetinghouse, Park Street, Baltimore © by the artist 

MOVED BY TEE SPIRIT 


Women have always had equal place with men in the fellowship of the Friends, and have had equal right, 
when moved by the Spirit, to break the silence of their worship. No more effective advocates of the immediate 
emancipation of the slaves appeared before the public than the Quaker women, Lucretia Mott and Sarah 
and Angelina Gnmk6» who had been trained to fr ank , natural expression of their deepest convictions in meet- 
ings such as that which is here depicted. 
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Shewing it to be the Duty and Interejl of 
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372 HtJe-paffe of the oilglnal In the Library of 
Congress, Washington 


THE CHURCHES DECLARE SLAVERY TO 
BE WRONG 

Prior to 1830, the churches had moved steadilv, though more 
slowly than the Quakers, in the direction of the abolition of 
slavery Belore the Resolution, Ezra Stiles and Samuel Hop- 
kins, pastors of Congregational churches at Newport, Rhode 
Island, then the chief center of the slave trade, had preached 
boldly against the business which was enriching their parish- 
ioners The Baptists of Vnginia, in 1789, resohed “That 
slavery is a violent deprivation of the rights ol nature, and 
inconsistent with a republican government, and we thciefoie 
recommend . every legal measuie to extirpate this hoi 1 id 
evil from the land ” The Piesbyterian General Assembly in 
1818 declared “We consider the enslaving of one part of 
the human race by another as a gross violation of the sacred 
rights of human nature, as utterly inconsistent with the law of 
God, which requires us to love our neighbor as ourselves, and 
as totally 11 reconcilable with the gospel of Christ, which 
enjoin that ‘all thmgs whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them ’ ” The Methodists had determined 
m 1784 “to extirpate this abomination from among us,” but later 
authorized an edition of their Discipline for use m southern 
states “with the section and rule on slavery left out ” 


SLAVERY, BY WILLIAM E CHANNING 

No wiser discussion of the slavery question was published, in the hectic years after 1830, than William E. 
Chanmng’s Slavery “Not what is profitable, but what is Right ” “Man cannot justly be held and used as 
property He is a Person, not a Thing ** 

“Slavery ought to be discussed . . with a 
deep feeling of responsibility, and so done as 
not to put in jeopardy the peace of the slave- 
holding States ” “In ranking slavery among 
the greatest wrongs, I speak of the injury 
endured by the slave, and not of the character 
of the master These are distinct points ” 

“To the slave-holder belongs the duty of 
settling and employing the best methods of 
liberation, and to no other . , It is of the 
highest importance that slavery should be suc- 
ceeded by a friendly relation between master 
and slave, and to produce this, the latter must 
see in the former his benefactor and deliverer,” 

"The great step toward the removal of slavery 
is to prepare the slaves for self-support ” After 
1830, when Garrison first began to publish 
the Liberator, the abolition movement in the 
North veered sharply toward radicalism. So 
extreme were the demands of many abolition- 
ists that their favorite reform should be 
immediately effected that large numbers of 
conservative folk were antagonized The 
southerners naturally resented the unbridled 
attacks of the northern radicals. 
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SHALL SLAVEHOLDERS BE 
EXCOMMUNICATED * 

The more radical Abolitionists insisted that all slaveholders 
be excommunicated “No fellowship with slave-holders”, 
“Slave-holding is always and everywhere a sin,” were their 
war cries But this demand ignored the undeniable facts 
that not all slaveholders were such by choice, and that 
the laws of some of the states forbade emancipation The 
churches refused to be stampeded, and thereby incurred 
the bitter enmity of Wdliam Lloyd Garrison and his radical 
group The New School Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church pressed the principles of the Declaration of 1818 
consistently and with increasing acumen upon the con- 
sciences of its constituent Presbyteries, churches and in- 
dividual m em bers In 1850, finally, it declared that the 
holding of slaves is an offense to be dealt with by the dis- 
cipline of the church, “except in those cases where it is 
unavoidable, by the laws of the State, the obligations of 
guardianship, or the demands of humanity ” In 1853, it 
asked the Presbyteries in the slave-holding states for infor- 
mation as to (1) the numbei of slaveholders connected with 
their churches and the number of slaves held by them, 
(2) the extent to which these slaves are held by an un- 
avoidable necessity, and (3) what provision is made for 
their religious well-being Leaders of the church were striv- 
ing earnestly to prevent a break over the question which was 
dividing the North and South into two hostile camps about 
to abandon peaceful discussion for the sword 


THE CHANGE OF SENTIMENT IN THE SOUTH 
Most of the southern Presbyteries refused to answer the inquiry. 
The Presbytery of Lexington responded that ministers and mem- 
bers of its churches were slaveholders by choice and on principle A 
great change of sentiment had taken place m the South As late 
as 1831-32, it was generally acknowledged that the institution 
of slavery was wrong m principle and ought to be abolished when 
a practicable way could be found The majority of the speakers 
m the famous debate in the Virginia legislature of that winter, 
condemned the system m the most outspoken terms — “a great 
and appalling evil, a blighting and withering curse upon this 
land ” But this was mere debate, it came to nothing Then 
the publicists, professors and preachers of the South began to 
find reasons to justify the perpetuation of slavery Professor 
Dew, of William and Mary College, elaborated a philosophical 
argument to show that emancipation was undesirable or impos- 
sible The Governor of South Carolina, m 1835, said that 
“Domestic slavery is the corner-stone of our republican edifice ” 
Dr John Bachman, Lutheran pastor m Charleston, declared that 
“Our defense of slavery is contained m the Holy Scriptures” 
An article m the Church Renew (Episcopal) in 1854 described 
slavery as “a wise and benevolent institution,” with “the un- 
doubted sanction of Holy-wnt”, and said that all the people of 
the South are “united in one sentiment, to sustain the institution 
at all hazards,” 
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87B Title-pass of the original in the Hew Tort 
Public Library 


66 TUB CHUT OH AND 6LAVEHT. 

and os speedily os possible to efface this blot on our holy roll 
gion, and to obtain tlio complete abolition of si ivory tluough- 
out Christendom, and if possible throughout tho world 

“We rojoioo that the church to which wo belong com- 
menced, as early as any other in this country, tho good work 
of endeavouring to put an ond to slavory, and that in the 
same work many of its mombora have over since boon, "and 
now are, among tho most active, vigorous, and efficient labour 
ors We do, indeed, tenderly sympathize with those portions 
of our chnrch ond our country whore tho evil of slavory has 
been ontailod upon them, where a great, and the mot t ur- 
inous, part of tho community abhor slavery, and wish its ex- 
termination as sincerely ns nny others, but where tho number 
of slavos, their ignorance, and their vicious habits generally, 
render an immediate and universal emancip ition inconsistent 
alike with tho safety and happiness of the master and tho slavo 
With thoee who are thus circumstanced, wo repeat that wo 
tenderly sympathize At tho sarao time, wo earnestly exhort 
them to continue, and, if possible, to increaso, their cxortions 
TO EFFECT A TOTAL ABOLITION OF SLAVERY Wo Oxhort them 
to suffer no greater deliy to tako place m this most interesting 
concern than a regard to tho publio welfare truly and tiulu 
pensably demands 

“The manifest notation^ or disregard of the injunction here 
given, in its true spirit and intention, ought to Icconiideied 
as just ground for the discipline and censures of the chinch 
And fit shall ever happen that a ChuUian professor, in our 
communion, shall sell a slate who u also in communion anil 
good standing with our church, c ontrary to Jus or lie i : will and 
inclination, it ought immediately to claim the particular atten- 
tion of the proper church judicature, and, unless there he such 
peculiar circumstances attending the case as can hut seldom 
happen, it ought to he followed, without delay, by a suspension 
of the offender fi om all the pi wdeges of die church till he repent 
and make aU the i eparation in hie power to the injured pai ty ” 


374 From Albert Barnes, The Church, and Slavery, 
Philadelphia, 1867 
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THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SLAVERY 
The “ discovery ” that the Bible sanctions and inculcates slavery was 
made by James Smylie, a Presbyterian minister of Mississippi, who 
investigated the subject in 1833 and reached insults that “surprised 
himself ” A clear exposition of The Christian Doctrine of Slavery was 
made m 1857 by George D Armstrong, Old-School Presbyterian 
pastor at Norfolk, Virginia, m answer to the book by Albert Barnes, 
New-School Presbyterian, on The Church and Slavery He found 
m the Scriptures “apostolic example,” “apostolic precept,” and 
“apostolic injunction” for slavery, and declared it to be “God’s 
appointment” for the punishment and recovery of a people when they 
sink so low in sin “as to become incapable of safe and righteous self- 
government ” It is the function of the church not to intrude upon 
the province of the state, but to labor to secure m the slaves a “ Christ- 
ian life on earth and meetness for the heavenly kingdom ” 


THE DIVISION OF 
THE CHURCHES 
It was inevitable, in view of 
this conviction that slavery was 
a God-appointed institution, to 
be sustained as a part of what 
a later generation called “the white man’s burden,” that the south- 
ern churches should secede The Baptists did this in 1845, organizing 
the Southern Baptist Convention. In the same year the Methodists 
withdrew from the jurisdiction of their General Conference and organ- 
ized the Methodist Episcopal Church, South Henry Clay sought 
to prevent this action "Scarcely any public occurrence has hap- 
pened for a long time that gave me so much real concern and pam as 
the menaced separation of the church by a line throwing all the free 
States on one side and all the slave States on the other. I will not say 
that such a separation would necessarily produce a dissolution of the 
political union of these States, but the example would be fraught with 
imminent danger.” The Southern Presbyterians withdrew from the 
New School Assembly in 1858, and from the Old School after the politi- 
cal secession m 1861, the South- 
ern Lutherans withdrew in 1863. 

GERMAN LUTHERAN 
IMMIGRATION 
In the ’thirties the Great Im- 
migration began. In the years 
before the Civil War, it was 
chiefly from the North and 
West of Europe, especially 

from Germany and Ireland The Lutheran Church, which had 
just kept pace with the growth of the country, increased three times 
as rapidly as the general population from 1880 to 1870, German im- 
migration was largely responsible for the conservative reaction which 
put an end to the “American Lutheranism” advocated by Dr. Samuel 
S Schmucker, hitherto leader of the General Synod A group from 
Saxony, which settled in and about St. Louis in 1889, became, under the 
leadership of Carl F. W. Walther, 1811-87, the nucleus for the rehgious 
organization of the German immig rants in the Mississippi valley. 
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Concordia Seminary, St Louis, Mo 


THE MISSOURI LUTHERANS 

Waltheb succeeded m doing what Muhlenberg had not tried to do — in maintaining the German language 
and requiring strict adherence not only to the Augsburg Confession but to the whole body of symbolical books 
associated with it as “the pure and uncorrupted explanation and statement of the Divine Word.” He founded 
a weekly, Der Lutheraner, and a monthly, Lehre und Wehre , for the dissemination of the “pure doctrine.” 
He urged all congregations to maintain parochial schools for the education of their children He established 
a s eminar y for the training of ministers, which now sends out as large a number of graduates each year as 
any other Protestant seminary in America Until the formation of the United Lutheran Church in 1918, the 
Missouri Synod was the largest and most vigorous body of Lutherans m this country 



NORWEGIANS IN THE NORTHWEST PRAIRIES 
Immigration from the Scandinavian countries was attracted to the fertile prairies of the northern Mississippi 
valley, and in the ’eighties this constituted one of the largest, as it was one of the most desirable, elements 
in the influx of population. Discontent with the state churches of their native land is assigned as the reason 
why many of them — perhaps two thirds — did not ally themselves with the Lutheran Church here; yet 
they have madp this the largest Protestant denomination m Minnesota, Wisconsin and the Dakotas. The 
Norwegians first came in the ’ thir ties and organized a Synod in 1853. Other bodies were organized later, and 
divisions took place; but they celebrated the four hundredth anniversary of the Protestant Reformation in 
1917 by unification mto the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America. The choir of their largest college, St. 
Olaf, is famous for its a capetta singing. 








THE SWEDISH AUGUSTANA SYNOD 

The Swedes began to come m the ’forties, and owe their early churches to the indefatigable labors of Lars 
P Esbpm, 1808-70, 'who enlisted, for his pioneer work m Illinois, the support of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society as well as of the Lutheran chuiches in the eastern states The Augustana Synod was organ- 
ized in 1800, and Augustana College, now at Rock Island, Illinois, w as founded in that same year The annual 
music festival at Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas, culminating m the rendition of Handel’s Messiah, 
is characteristic of the genius of this music-loving people. 


HAS THE CATHOLIC IMMIGRANT KEPT THE FAITH? 

Much greater than the Lutheran, has been the Catholic immigration, which came from both Germany and 
Ireland m the early years, and latterly has been swelled by tremendous numbers from the South and East 
of Europe It has been a common supposition, traceable to a hasty and inaccurate computation made by 
Bishop John England, that the Catholic Church in this country has suffered great losses through failing to 
hold the immigrant. Recent studies show the falsity of this idea. The fact is that the immigrant has kept 
the faith The Catholic Church has grown from about thirty thousand m 1789, to about twenty million now, 
an increase from approximately one per cent to almost twenty per cent of the population of the United States 
The study by a Catholic historian, upon which the following graph (No 382) is based, computes that eighty- 
five per cent of the present Catholic population is due to immigration since 1820. 
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THE NATIVE AMERICAN PARTY 
The glowing strength of the Catholic Church awakened apprehensions 
m the minds of some The Native American party began in 1837 as a 
crusade against unlimited immigration and lax naturalization laws, it 
demanded that twenty -one years of lesidence be made a condition of ad- 
mission to citizenship Soon it became frankly anti-Catholic Its national 
platfoiin m 1855 contained a plank advocating “Resistance to the aggres- 
si\e policy and coirupting tendencies of the Roman Catholic Church in 
our country by the advancement to all political stations . . of those 

only who do not hold civil allegiance, directly or indirectly, to any foreign 
power, whether civil or ecclesiastical ” In May and July, 1844, theie were 
anti-Catholic riots in Philadelphia, in which some of the noters were killed, 
and some Catholic churches and residences burned 


BISHOP HUGHES FORESTALLS RIOTS IN NEW YORK 
New York had a Catholic bishop, John Hughes, who did not hesitate to 
make wailike prepaiations to meet the exigency “He caused each church 
m the city to be occupied,” says his biographer, “by an armed force of one 
oi two thousand men, resolved, after taking as many lives as they could in 
defense of their property, to give up, if necessary, their own lives for the 
same cause ” — J R G Hassabd, Life of the Moat Reverend John Hughes, p 376 His bold stand, and 
the decisive measures taken by the Mayor of the city, caused the sponsors of a demonstration planned 
in the interest of the Native American party to revoke it, and the anticipated riots did not take place 

“New York escaped a 
teirible danger, for a laige 
Irish society, with divi- 
sions throughout the city, 
had resolved that in case 
a single church was at- 
tacked, buildings should 
be fired m all quarters 
and the great city should 
be mvolved m a general 
conflagration.” — T. 
O’Gorman, History of the 
Roman Catholic Chvich in 
the United States, p. 375 
In the summer of 1854 
anti-Catholic sentiment m 
New England broke into 
open violence. Some 
churches in Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire 
were destroyed and a 
member of the Jesuit 
order was tarred and feath- 
ered at Ellsworth, Marne. 
As a result of widely cir- 
culated sensational charges 
the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature ordered an investi- 
gation of convents The 
Civil War brought the 
excitement to an end. 




From the New York Freeman' a Journal Mar 11, 1844, In the New Tort Historical Society 
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JOHN HUGHES, 1797-1864, ARCHBISHOP 
OF NEW YORK 

Archbishop Hughes was himself an immigrant Coming to 
America when a young man of twenty, to escape the penal laws 
which oppressed Catholics in Ii eland, he worked as a day 
laborer m Pennsylvania, and gained admission to Mount St 
Mary’s College, to prepaie for the priesthood, only by accepting 
employment as college gardener He became an incisive and 
aggressive defender of the doctrines and institutions of his 
Church m public debate and m the public press At the sugges- 
tion of President Lincoln, Secretary Sewaid requested him to 
undertake a special mission to Europe m 1861-62 He traveled 
for almost a year in France, Italy and Ireland, seeking to coun- 
teract the efforts of the Confederacy to win European support 
After his return, he advocated conscription to recruit the Union 
Army, and he used his influence to help quell the Anti-draft 
Riots of July, 1863 “He had the faith, the valour, the lrrepres- 
sibility, and the piety of the old Irish race ” 


ST PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK 
In the twenty-five years of his service as bishop and archbishop 
of New York, Dr Hughes organized and built more than one 
hundred churches, and won the final victory over “trustee- 
lsm.” He founded St John’s College and St Joseph’s Seminary 
at Fordham m 1841 He began the erection of St Patrick’s 
Cathedral m 1858 The work being interrupted by the financial 
stress incident to the Civil War, the building was not completed 
until twenty-one years later, when it was dedicated by his suc- 
cessor, Cardinal McCloskey. 

WILLIAM MILLER, 1782-1849, PROPHESIES 
THE END OF THE WORLD 
William Miller, a New England farmer and veteian of the 
■ i n, u-m , , — , War of 1812, in which 




he had been a captain, 
was converted from 
Deism m 1816, and joined 3se 
a Baptist church. Assid- 
uously studying the Bible, which he treated with absolute literalism, 
he became interested in calculations based upon figures given m the 
books of Darnel and Revelation, and arrived at the conclusion that 
the end of the world was near at hand He began to lecture on the 
subject in 1881, his message bemg “that Christ would appear a second 
time m the clouds of heaven some time between 1848 and 1844, that 
He would then raise the righteous dead and judge them together with 
the righteous living, who would be caught up to meet Him m the air; 
that He would purify the earth by fire causing the wicked and all 
their works to be consumed in the general conflagration, and would 
shut up their souls in the place prepared for the Devil and his angels; 
that the saints would live and reign with Christ on the new earth a 
thousand years, that then Satan and the wicked dead would be 
raised, this being the second resurrection, and being judged, would 
make war upon the saints, be defeated and cast down to hell forever.” 
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MILLER’S CONVERTS 
DISILLUSIONED 
Two unusual occurrences 
aided Miller to make con- 
verts to his belief On the 
evening of Novembei 13, 

1833, a meteoric showei 
was witnessed in all paits 
of the United States, which, 

Piotessor Olmsted, of Yale 
College, described as “ prob- 
ably the greatest display of 
celestial fireworks that has 
ever been seen within the 
annals covered by the pages 
of history ” This terrified 
many beholders, who 
thought it portended the 
ending of the starry uni- 
verse One said that he 
kept his eye upon the morn- 
ing star, feeling that if that 
fell, he would give up all 
hope In March and April, 

1843, a great comet ap- 
peared, so bright as to be 388 End of tbe World * Oot 22 - 1844 - front a broadside in the New York Public Library 

visible even at mid-day. It was regarded by many as the beginning of the judgment Miller predicted. But 
the date passed without the coming of the Lord, then he chose another day, and that passed, anothei finally, 
i but still the hopes and fears of the credu- 

lous weie disappointed. Most of his con- 
verts, who had numbered perhaps fifty 
thousand, fell away The movement sur- 
vives in various bodies of Adventists, but 
few of them attempt any longer to predict 
the date of the Second Coming of Christ. 



THE SEER OF POUGHKEEPSIE 
Phrenology was popular in the late ’thirties Educators like Horace 
Mann, Samuel G, Howe, and Cyrus Pierce believed it to be a science 
and to afford a basis for the better education of the human race 
George Combe, the Scotch phrenologist, who visited America m 
1838-40, lectured to eager audiences, and Mann became his life-long 
friend With phrenology was associated mesmerism Leroy Sunder- 
land, 1802-85, a revival preacher and abolitionist, becoming interested 
m these fields, maintained an essentially scientific attitude, and in time 
emancipated himself from early extravagances and mistakes Andrew 

Jackson Davis, 1826-1910, on the contrary, who loved to be known 39 ^\y dr |^^^St^ ft ^ 3 a-° 9 o« n atter”Sn 
as the “Poughkeepsie Seer,” became a professional clairvoyant BWfi&i sJSSg&JfiSf 

X— 42 
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DAVIS SETS UP 
BUSINESS AS A 
HEALER 

Davis set up business as a 
healer, then began, while in 
a trance, to receive messages 
from the spirit world, which 
he dictated to a scribe For 
sheei amount, his messages 
fiom what he called “Sum- 
mei Land” doubtless surpass 
those received by any other 
individual, for they fill more 
than thirty volumes Pond- 
erous and encyclopedic, too, 
301 From Andrew JaoSson Davis, The Magic Staff. An iutobiography, New York, 1858 they claim to present a gen- 

eral philosophy of the uni verse and of life An enthusiastic devotee of spiritualism, writing m 1869, called 
Davis' work th e “John Baptist which inaugurated that sunlit day when faith became knowledge, hope of 
immortality a glorious r ealizat ion, and the dark, spectral shadow of death became transfigured into the radiant 
form of a ministering spirit, in the bright illuminating beams 
of modem Spiritualism.” 

THE FOX SISTERS 

Modern spiritualism, in the sense meant by this writer, 
a religion based upon the belief m communication through 
certain mediums with the spurts of those who have departed 
from the present life, began in a small house m Hydesville, 

Wayne County, New York, on March 81, 1848 Its oc- 
cupants, a farmer named Fox, his wife, and their daughters 
Margaretta fifteen and Kate twelve, had been disturbed 
by rapping noises, and on that night discovered that the 
raps were directed by an intelligence willing to answer 
questions The Fox sisters traveled to New York and 
other large cities to give demonstrations of their powers, 
and Horace Greeley, in August, 1850, piofessed himself to 
be satisfied that they did not themselves produce the raps Later a committee of physicians claimed to have 
proved that the raps were caused by the girls “cracking the joints” of the knees or toes. Kate is said to have 
confessed this to be true in 1851, and both sisters confessed it m 1888 Physicians’ xeports and girls’ con- 
fessions were of no avail, however Spirit- 
ualism was started. Rapping, table-tiltings, 
automatic writing, and other phenomena 
occurred over too wide an area, and to too 
many people, to be accounted for by fraud 
In 1855, a writer in the North American 
Review refused to dispute the claim of the 
New England Spiritualists Association that 
there were nearly two million believers m 
Spiritualism in this country. In Baltimore 
in 1852, a speaker in discussing problems of 
Christianity was reported to have estimated 
that Spiritualism, had claimed eleven million 
adherents — one third of the population of 
the country’ These were wild guesses 
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THE RISE OP SPIRITUALISM 
A J Davis, in 1873, claimed two million adherents, 
but admitted that there were in the United States but 
one hundred and fifty public mediums and one hun- 
dred lecturei s on Spn ltualism Figuies loi 192(5 ciedit 
the Spiritualistic bodies wuth a membeiship of one 
hundred and twenty-six thousand As a religion. 

Spiritualism has nothing distinctive except the belief 
in communication with the spirits of deceased men and 
women No spirit messages have yet brought any in- 
formation concerning lile be\ ond death which is really 
new or different from the possible products of lively 
mundane imaginations Charles Beecher, 1815-82, 
m 1853 judged spiritualism to be non-Christian be- 
cause it rejected the authonty of the Bible, denied 
the reality of sin, and issued m a sort of “polytheistic 
pantheism, disguising under the name of spirit a subtle but genuine materialism ” Henry James the elder, 
1811-82, himself a Swedenborgian clergyman, wrote “On the whole I am inclined to regard the so-called 

H spirits rather as so many vermin revealing themselves m the tumble-down 
walls of our old theological hostelry, than as any very samtly or sweet per- 
sons, whose acquaintance it were edify mg or even comfoi table to make ” 

THE PROGRESS OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
It is as a field of scientific investigation, lather than as a religion, that 
Spiritualism challenges attention to-day Its phenomena are closely related 
to those of physics on the one hand, and of psychology on the other, par- 
ticularly to those involved m the vaiious forms of suggestion, dissociation 
and secondary personality, as well as in what is called telepathy The 
Society for Psychical Research, founded m England in 1882, with an 
American branch organized m 1884, has made real progress in the scien- 
tific study of this baffling field, but no proof of communication with the 
spirits of the deceased has yet been found which commands general assent 
Emma Harding Mode^Ammcan^pir^ The first American scientist to undertake an experimental investigation of 
" ' spiritistic phenomena was Dr Robert Hare, 1781-1858, Emeritus Professor 

of Chemistry m the University of Pennsylvania He was seventy-two years old, however, when he began 
the study m 1853, and he became convinced of the truth of Spiritualism so quickly, and exhibited such 
trustful credulity, that he failed to convmce 
any of his scientific colleagues The Seybert 
Commission, appomted m 1884 by the same 
Umversity, reported m 1887 the unmasking of 
a great deal of fraud, and complete failure to 
discover any positive evidence of the truth of 
the spiritualistic hypothesis. The World War, 
bringing the people of the western world face 
to face with loss of life on an unprecedented 
scale, caused for a time an increase in popular 
interest m the claims of Spiritualism. This in- 
terest was sufficient to cause commissions of 
qualified scientists agam to investigate the 
reported psychical phenomena None of these 
commissions has yet agreed that the members 
of the spiritualistic cult have established a 
scientific basis for their claims 

896 Apparatus for detecting trickery on the part ol the Medium, from Emma 
Harding e. Modern American Spiritualism, New York, 1869 
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CHARLES G FINNEY, 1792-1875, REVIVALIST 
The most effective revivalist of the period before the Civil War was 
Charles G Finney His own study of the Bible, while a young lawyer, 
led him to experience a remarkable conversion, and, at the age of 
thirty-two, he was licensed to preach Beginning in the smaller towns 
of Western New York, he gave foi some years the whole, and later a 
part, of his time to the conducting of revival meetmgs He became 
the first pastor of Broadway Tabernacle m New r Yoik, and the first 
professor of theology m Oberlm College, later its president Twice 
he conducted extensive revivals in England and Scotland His 
Lectures on Revivals of Religion , published in 1834, passed thiough 
many editions and was translated into seveial languages One of two 
rival houses which published it in England reported a sale of eighty 
thousand copies previous to 1850 


THE FIRST YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


' 1 Tiie reading of Finnev’s Lectures 

397 Charles G Tlnney, courtesy o( Oberlln ° 

college oberiin, Ohio helped to inspire & little group of 

drapers’ employees in London, headed by George Williams, who on June 6, 
1844, organized the first Young Men’s Christian Association Its object 
was stated to be “the improvement of the spiritual condition of young men 
engaged in the drapery and other trades ” This purpose was soon widened 
to include young men generally, and to recognize the fact that spiritual im- 
provement involves provision for mental, social and physical development 
as well Rooms were secured “to present some counter-attraction to the i 
places of social and convivial resort” Employers and public became in- 
terested m the movement, and it was one of the chief factors m shortening 
the hours of labor for young men in commercial houses By 1851, there were 
eight such societies in London, and sixteen elsewhere m Great Britain 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE Y.M.C.A. IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

In December, 1851, led by Thomas V Sullivan, a converted sea captain, 3B | r oi^t^ M OTteiS m ^rtrai 1 t 82 fe 19 the 

thirty-two young men, representing twenty churches of Boston, organized S" 

the first Young Men’s Christian Association m the United States Like the tion * Lon * m> England 



Associations in England, it admitted to 
associate membership any young man “of 
good moral character”, but unlike their 
requirement that active members “give 
evidence of conversion,” no test was re- 
quired of active members except that they 
be “members in regular standing of an 
evangelical church.” Thus was begun the 
intimate connection with the churches which 
has been an outstanding characteristic of 
the Y M.C A. movement m this country,, 
and one of the sources of its strength. 
Before the opening of the Civil War two 
hundred Associations had been organized. 
The first International Convention of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations was 
held m Buffalo in 1854 
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THE PROHIBITION OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


In 1851 the Legislature of Maine enacted a law piohibiting the manufacture, sale and keepmg for sale of 
intoxicating hquors Twelve states, in the next four years, followed Marne’s example, and m other states 


license laws were repealed and anti-saloon legislation enacted 
This movement toward the prohibition of the hquor traffic was 
the result of a growing tide of temperance sentiment which began 
to rise soon after the Revolution, and gathered strength in the 
’thirties and ’forties 

DR BENJAMIN RUSH, 1745-1818, DESCRIBES 
THE EFFECTS OF ARDENT SPIRITS 
The beginnings of intelligent and effective public opinion in favor 
of temperance are to be credited to Dr Benjamin Rush, of Phila- 
delphia, who m 1785 published An Inquiry into the Effects of 
Ardent Spirits on the Human Body and Mind. Dr. Rush was one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, a member of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787, and a man foremost m 
public service Among American physicians he occupied a position 
of undisputed preeminence, and was Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine in the University of Pennsylvania His essay 
describing the physical and mental effects of the use of distilled 
liquors was frequently republished and widely distributed He 
asserted that these hquors, “where used habitually, moderately, 
or in excessive quantities, always d immi sh the strength of the 
body, and render man more susceptible of disease, and unfit for 
any service in which vigor or activity is required.” Less scientific 
than the essay, but useful m stirring public discussion was the 
Moral Thermometer devised by Dr. Rush, which is here reproduced. 
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THE CHURCHES 
ESPOUSE THE CAUSE 
OF TEMPERANCE 
In 1808 Di Rush's essay fell 
into the hands ot a young Con- 
gregational minister, Lyman 
Beechei, then in his first pastoi- 
ate at East Hampton, Long 
Island He was so profoundly 
impressed by it that he preached 
a seimon on temperance and 
“blocked out” a fuller discussion 
which eventually took the form 
of his lamous six sermons “on 
the Nature, Occasion, Signs, 
Evils, and Remedy of Intemper- 
ance,” first preached at Litchfield, Connecticut, in 1825, published in Boston in 1826, many times reprmted, 
translated into several languages, and circulated throughout Christendom In 1811 Dr Rush presented one 
thousand copies of his essay to the General Assembly of the Piesbjterian Chuich, and urged it to take action 
to check the prevailing intemperance A committee piesented a comprehensive report m the following year, 
the adoption of which placed the Assembly unequivocally on record as favoimg the temperance movement 
The Methodist Geneial Conference and the Congregational Associations of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
took similar action — in the latter case only aftei Lyman Beecher moved Lhat a hesitant committee be dis- 
charged and another appointed, of which he was himself made chairman The first temperance society was 
organized m the town of Moieau, Saiatoga County, New Yoik With the endorsement of the churches 
the oigamzation of local temperance societies proceeded lapidly, and in 1826 the American Tempeiance 
Society was organized at Boston College presidents, as well as ministers, were prominent in the more 
aggressive campaign for temperance thereby instituted Among them were Francis Wayland, of Brown, 
Ehphalet Nott, of Union, Heman Humphrey, of Amherst; Wilbur Fisk, of Wesleyan, Mark Hopkins, of 
Williams, Jesse Appleton, of Bowdom, Nathan Lord, of Dartmouth, and Jeremiah Day, of Yale 



DEACON GILES’ DISTILLERY 


George B Cheever, classmate at Bowdom of Longfellow and Hawthorne, was mmister at Salem, where 
his soul was moved with indignation at the business done by four distilleries One of these was owned by a 
deacon in one of the churches, who was also treasurer of a Bible Society and kept Bibles for sale in one comer 
of his distillery. One night Cheever had a dream “which was not all a dream ” It was published in the 
Salem Landmark, m Februaiy, 1825, It was about one Deacon Giles, who owned a distillery where he 
sold Bibles as well as liquor, and unwittingly hired as workmen a crew of demons who played a trick on him. 


They wrote inscriptions upon the 
casks, which remained invisible 
until liquor was drawn from them 
for sale, then blazed out in letters 
of red fire “ Insanity and Murder 
Inquire at Deacon Giles’ Distil- 
lery ” “Delirium Tremens 
Inquire at Deacon Giles’ Distil- 
lery.” “Distilled Death and 
Liquid Damnation ” “The Elixir 
of Hell ” The real deacon recog- 
nized himself at once, and brought 
suit for libel. Mr. Cheever was 
fined and imprisoned for thirty 
days; but his “Dream” spread 
over the country like wildfire 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF TOTAL 
ABSTINENCE 

The early temperance movement vas duected 
against the use of “aident spirits,” as distilled 
liquors were then called Here are reproduced 
a panegyric, published m 1788, “m honoui ot 
American Beer and Cyder,” which extols these 
beverages as “Federal liquors” and m contrast 
brands “Spirituous Liquors” as “ Anti-iederal ” 
and vicious, and an elaborately engrossed 
certificate, signed m October, 1831, by the 
President of the United States and the two 
surviving ex-Presidents, urging abstinence from 
ardent spirits Distilleries decreased from eleven 
hundred and forty -nine in 1829 to three hundred 
and thirty-seven in 1835 But bieweries mul- 
tiplied, cider drinking became more general, 
and the importation of wmes almost doubled 
from 1826 to 1836 “It was soon discovered,” 
said the President of the Congressional Total 
Abstinence Society at a meeting held in the 
Hall of the House of Representatives m 1812, 

“that the exclusion of ardent spirits, whilst 
all the lighter intoxicating drinks were freely 
indulged in, did not extinguish the fire which 
was burning through the land. Multitudes of 
intemperate men, who pledged themselves to 
abstain from ardent spirits, and who believed they had re-established their self-control, were turned back to 
rum by the use of wme and other fermented liquors ” In 1836 a number of societies were merged mto the 
American Temperance Union, which adopted the principle of total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors 



In Honouk of Auekican CL 

BEER and CYDER, $ 

It it Jier-by recorded, for the information of ftnn- rR 
( |«p trd pofttiity, that 17000 people affembl-d on M{ 

» thu green on the 4th of July, 1788, to celebrate 
} the eft bliftimtnt cf the confhtution of the United 3 . 
pri ^titei, and that they feparattd it in early hour, with- M 
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Since writing the above, I have been in- 
formed, th* ibcia were two or three per» 
font lot aa< celed, and fe'crtl qturrala on the 
green, bvt there 11 good reafon to believe 
that thiy were all owaioncd by fpintooa 
fcqoora, which were clandeftmely carried 
nr, and drank by feme disorderly people, 
conrnry to the orderi of the day 
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oor enigma in the gnvei nment , and »d It 
hit made fneh an impieflion upon the 
mtnda of our young people, thet “ fedenl” 
and '* union,” hare now become part of 
the ** hevAuld worda ' pf ctety family in 

'' A (mil) anecdote connedted with the 
effcfl t <rf the proc effipn , fell 1 finiAmy poO 
ftllpt 

A worthy German who carried the 
flandard of one of the tradei, wh»n he 
came home, defirad tyi wife lo lake ca c of 
the flag till the reel time he Anuldbeeil- 
led upon to carry It, *' and if 1 die, (faid 
he) before 1 can hare ih.t honour again, 
1 defire that you would place 11 in my cof- 
fin, and bury it with me ” 


From the American Museum, Philadelphia, July 1788 
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From the original certificate, In the possession o£ Victor H, Paltelts, New York 
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406 From the original in the New York Historical Society 


THE WASHINGTONIANS 

On one evening in April, 1840, when a temperance lecturer spoke 
m one of the churches of Baltimore, a club of half a dozen hard drink- 
ers, gathered as was their nightly custom at Chase’s Tavern, sent 
two of their numbei to hear him. When they returned with a favor- 
able report, the tavern keeper broke into a tirade of abuse, denouncing 
all advocates of temperance as hypocrites and fools. “It is to your 
interest to cry them down,” retorted one of the topers, and a hot 
discussion ensued, which resulted m the six men forming themselves 
into a club which they called The Washingtonian Total Abstinence 
Society, and adopting a pledge requuing total abstinence from the 
use of all intoxicating liquors. They promised to meet the next 
night, and each to bring in a new recruit The movement spread 
with contagious enthusiasm Washingtonian Societies were organized 
throughout the country, and over six hundred thousand drunkards 
are said to have professed reformation The movement proved that 
more than enthusiasm or even determination is needed, however, 
for it spent its force by 1848, and the majority of the “reformed” 
drunkards went back to their cups. The most effective leaders which 
it won for the cause of temperance were John H. W. Hawkins, 1797- 
1858, and John B Gough, 1817-86, both reclaimed drunkards who 
became powerful and convincing public speakers. 


“THE COLD WATER ARMY” 
The total abstinence pledge vas otlen 
called “The Cold Water Pledge,” 
and the name “Cold Water Amiv ’ 
was applied to temperance societies 
ot children which were organized in 
large numbers in the ’thirties and 
’forties These societies usually held 
celebiations, with songs and exei- 
cises by the children, addresses by 
older peisons, and parades, on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday and the Fourth ot 
July The movement centered too ex- 
clusively upon these celebrations and 
upon inducing children to sign the 
pledge, w ithout teaching them enough 
about the principles of temperance 
In tune it gave place, therefore, to 
other organizations for children vhose 
plans were more definitely educational, 
such as the Junior Templars, Bands 
of Hope, Cadets of Temperance, and 
Loyal Temperance Legion Mean- 
while was preparing one of the most 
dramatic phases of the temperance 
movement of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century Most reformers had 
ignored the drunkard on the theory 
that he was mcapable of regeneration 
He was now about to play his part in 
the crusade 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN ADVOCATES TOTAL ABSTINENCE 
At the invitation of the Washingtonian Society of Springfield, Illinois, Abraham Lincoln delivered an address 
on Washington’s Birthday, 1842, in the course of which he said “ Whether or not the world would be vastly 
benefited by a total and final banishment from it of all intoxicating drinks, seems to me not now an open 
question Three-fourths of mankind confess the affii mative with their tongues, and, I believe, all the rest 
acknowledge it m their heaits ... If the relative grandeur of revolutions shall be estimated by the great 
amount of human misery they alleviate and the small amount they inflict, then, indeed, will this be the grand- 
est the world shall ever have seen Of our political revolution of ’76, we all are justly proud It has given 
us a degree of political freedom, far exceeding that of any other of the nations of the earth In it the world 
has found a solution of that long mooted problem, as to the capability of man to govern himself In it was 
the germ which has vegetated, and still is to grow and expand into the universal liberty of mankind. . . . 
Turn now to the temperance revolution, in it, we shall find a stronger bondage broken, a viler slavery manu- 
mitted, a greater tyrant deposed And what a noble ally this, to the cause of political freedom With 
such an aid, its march cannot fail to be on and on, till every son of earth shall drink m rich fruition, the sorrow 
quenching draughts of perfect liberty. Happy day, when, all appetites controlled, all passions subdued, all 
matters subjected, mind, all conquermg mind, shall live and move the monarch of the world . . And when 
the victory shall be complete, when there shall be neither a slave nor a drunkard on earth, how proud the title 
of that Land, which may truly claim to be the birthplace and the cradle of both those revolutions that shall 
have ended in that victory f How nobly distinguished that People, who shall have planted, and nurtured to 
maturity both the political and moral freedom of their species.” In 1865 Lincoln drafted a law prohibiting 
the liquor traffic which was passed by both houses of the Illinois Legislature, but was rejected by a referendum 
vote Lincoln campaigned in its behalf, and the law was defeated largely because Stephen A. Douglas, his 
constant, and as yet successful political rival, called upon the people to “bury Mame-Lawism and Abolition- 
ism in the same grave.” 
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FRATERNAL TEMPERANCE ORDERS 
One of the results of the Washingtonian movement was the institu- 
tion of fraternal tempeiance ordeis The Order of the Sons of Temp- 
erance was founded m New Yoik on September 29, 1842 Its objects 
were declaied to be “To shield its members from the evils ot mtern- 
pei ance , to afford mutual assist ance m case of sickness , and to elevate 
their characters as men ” The Independent Order of Rechabites, a 
British organization, established a “tent” m Boston a lew months 
eailier The Independent Order of Good Templars originated m 
Oneida County, New York, in 1851 Without the beneficiary features 
of other societies, it became the largest of the fraternal temperance 
orders Other organizations aie The Daughters of Temperance, the 
Templars of Honor and Temperance, the Independent Order of Good 
Samaritans, and the United Friends of Temperance The picture 
shows General Samuel F Cary, 1814-1900, in his regalia as Most 
Worthy Patriarch of the Sons of Temperance 

THE VISIT OF 
FATHER MATHEW 
On July 2, 1849, an Irish priest 
who was accorded a formal public welcome by the authorities of New 
York city, and an ovation by its populace, landed at Castle Garden He was 
Father Theobald Mathew, 1790-1856, of Cork, the apostle of temperance 
who waged a campaign so remarkable that over two million of his country- 
men had been brought, through him, to sign the pledge of total abstmence 
He was accorded similar welcomes in the other great cities of the Union 
Remaining in America for two years, he visited twenty-five states and 
administered the pledge to some six hundred thousand persons, most of 
whom, of his own faith and race, were being reached by no other agencies 
His work was followed later by the devoted labor of parish priests and 
Jesuit and Paulist missioners, and m 1872, a national organization, the 
Catholic Total Abstmence Union, was formed 


NEAL DOW, 1804-1897, AND T HE MAINE LAW 410 p^o^ph^y^L^fctacinnati* a 




The father of the Maine Law was Neal Dow, a Portland business man of Quaker upbringing He secured 
a position for a friend, a college graduate whom hquor had brought low, with the under standing that his 
tenure of the job depended upon his keeping strictly sober Dow asked the neighboring saloon keeper, under 
the circumstances, not to sell hquor to his friend, but was met with a 
brusque refusal. “My business is to sell hquor, I have paid my money 
for this privilege. That money helps to pay your taxes, and it is small 
busmess for a man to come around here trying to prevent me from doing 
what business I can, and have a right to under the law If tins man 
comes in here in a sober condition and asks for hquor, I have a right to 
sell it to him, and shall do so. And I don’t want you to come around 
whining about it, either ” Dow, indignant, decided that the license sys- 
tem makes the state in fact a paitner m the hquor busmess, and he deter- 
mined not to rest until the law should prohibit rather than protect the 
liquor traffic In 1846, after years of persistent campaigning, he secured 
the passage of the first state prohibitory law, and in 1851, the enact- 
ment of the more effective measure which came to be known as the 
Maine Law. The passage of the Maine Law was a heavy blow to a con- 
siderable element m the ranks of the temperance reformers who considered 
that the appeal to legislation was an admission of defeat and who were 
t , warfegy o «i n Dow. opposed to the putting of the great moral crusade into politics. 
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THE WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE PETITION 
From The Illu&tiated News ior Feb- 
ruary 12, 1853, is taken the following 
account of how women were leceived 
when they began to express themselves 
politically, even though it was by the 
relatively haimless method of pre- 
senting a petition “An interesting, 
and we believe unprecedented scene 
occurred in the New York Legislature, 
on the 21st of January During the 
period for presenting petitions, Mr 
Burroughs announced that there was 
a delegation in the house from the 
Women’s State Temperance Society, 
who asked permission to present m 
person the memorial of twenty-eight 
thousand women for the Maine Law He therefore moved to suspend the rules, and that they be permitted, 
through one of their number, to present then petition to the house Upon this Mr O’Keefe rather ungallantly 
remarked, that as the permission appeared to be a foregone conclusion, he would suggest that the imposition 
be submitted to as gracefully as possible, and proceeded as follows ‘Sir, as this is a most extraordinary ap- 
plication, so let it meet with a most extraordinary leception. When ladies are solicitous of leaving the holy 
sphere m which Nature and Nature’s God has beneficently placed them, and when they are desirous of emulat- 
ing the sternei sex m the race for fame and glory, by mingling m the world as lawyers, statesmen and generals, 
they should be gently taken by the hand, and encouraged m their manly, and it may be unfeminine aspirations 
Let these high-minded, high-strung and spirited women — discard as worthless the antique dress of the Eliza- 
bethan age, and glory m the more modem habiliments of jackets and pants — let them walk down the middle 
aisle of the chamber, and with a masculine stride, which so admirably becomes such feminine delicacy as theirs, 
present their petitions I shall reserve my opinion upon the mam subject till the proper time arrive ’ ” 



10 THE ELECTORS OF HEW-YOKK. 


TEMPERANCE JOURNAL— EXTRA. 



418 _ From the original In the New York Public library 


THE WANING OF THE PROHIBITION 
MOVEMENT 

This cartoon was published during the New York cam- 
paign m 1854, when Myron H. Clark, advocate of prohibi- 
tion, defeated Governor Seymour, who had vetoed a 
prohibitory bill passed by the Legislature. This was typi- 
cal of a country-wide movement in the early ’fifties After 
1855, however, the enactment of prohibition laws ceased, 
and the states began to return to the license system In 
1875 but three states, Maine, Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, retained their prohibitory legislation Among the 
reasons assigned for this reversal of public policy tire the 
emergence of the slavery issue to a place of preponderant, 
absorbing interest and unique urgency, the adoption by 
the Federal Government m 1862 of an Internal Revenue 
Act which entrenched the liquor business by relying upon 
it, m part, for financial support, the organization of the 
United States Brewers’ Association and other bodies de- 
voted to the perpetuation of the liquor traffic, and the 
disposition of well-meaning people to rest content with the 
securing of prohibitoiy legislation, and to neglect both 
effective measures of enforcement and the constant need 
for the education of public opinion. 
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IMMIGRATION , TEMPERANCE AND SUNDAY LAWS 
Immigration has been a factor m deterrmnmg the play of public opinion with respect to the sale and consump- 
tion of liquor Just w hat and how great its influence has been, no one knows precisely, and opinions aie largely 
swayed by prejudice These caxtoons reproduced above illustrated a series of aiticles, published m Harper's 
Weekly in 1859, entitled Sketches, of the People who Oppose our Sunday Laws One depicts “A Broadway Sun- 
day sacred conceit in New York”, and the other “A Geiman beer garden m New Yoik city on Sunday even- 
ing ” At the Congress oi the United States Brewers’ Association m 1873, the editor of the brewers’ journal, 
analyzing the vote in recent elections in the North and West said “It will be seen that the foreign-bom citi- 
zens and their children are strong enough in every one of those states to turn the scale m favor of either one 
or the other of the contending parties In most of those states it can be done by the German vote alone It is, 
therefore, for the liberal people but necessary to be united and in earnest to give the death-blow to puritanical 
tyranny The future is ours 1 The enormous influx of immigration will m a few years overreach the puri- 
tanical element m every state in the Union ” Immigration, however, was but one of many factors behmd 
the changing customs and attitudes of the day 


THE PRAYER-MEETING REVIVAL OF 1857-1858 
In September, 1857, the North Dutch Church of New Yoik 
opened a Wednesday noon prayer meeting for business men, 
which, after two weeks, was held daily The interest grew and 
the plan spread, until twenty such informal noon meetings were 
bemg held in New York, with over one hundred additional 
meetings at other hours m the day, and like meetings were 
established m most of the larger cities and towns, attended by 
great numbers of people. The financial panic of that fall had 
doubtless something to do with the readiness of some folk to 
turn to God, but the movement cannot be accounted for as 
a mere result of business depression It was distinguished from 
other notable religious awakenings by its emphasis upon prayer 
rather than upon preaching, by the entire absence of excite- 
ment and physical agitations, by the leadership of laymen, and 
by the effective service of the public press in affording it pub- 
licity. It resulted m large additions to the membership of the 
chinches, in the promotion of interdenominational fellowship, 
and m the training of laymen to more energetic and responsible 
participation in the activities of organized religion It has 
been described as “a providential preparation for the Civil 
War,” which was soon to make tremendous demands upon the 
spiritual resources engendered by it. 


THE RELIGIOUS AWAKENING. 


Origin and Progress of the Work 


THE DjIILT PRATER lUEmt 


It can hardly hare escaped central observation 
that there h now being manifest'd, in this city, aa 
i.n'wual and increasing fttoution to rehg on, A re 
tua’kabl) earnest state of feeling on tlrs subject 
!*vd developing itself for some time past among ill 
classes of the coimr unit) here— ft urn the highest to 
th n lowt at— u.iludmg those out of the church m ! 
wel’ at tho»e n it bar has this quickened interest 
jn religion, and this increased attendance oa 
rel'H.eua oiaot.nge, boon m any* iso confined or 
peculiar to th.s tit) , for tt ex ten sin an equal and, 
n many lnstineiM, in a still cruder degree to ill 
parts of the country The exchange newspapert, 
both religious and secular, that come to in from all 
quartern, apt ah of an unwonted revival of re*igiou« 
feeling in their vicart) , and in the country far and 
near around them In fact, a audden fervor seems 
to have seized the publ c turnd. Everywhere mea 
are crowding to religious meetings, and th» aynt 
410 From the New Yort Daily Tribune, Marob 1, 1868 
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Scnn at JaVoc's Hall —A vefjr Uf** aadlsact 
egaln AjwsmbUd (br wllglore exercises jreeterday, at 
the above place The Interest *1 the ssrvleea was, U 
anything, father Inc rawed than dlnlnKM The 
meeting was led by Pan! T Joan, Esq , a merchant 
of thia city, and In a very capable * 


“It wea mymlvllege, de 
late belovMTbrother in C! 


Christ, Dudley A Tjmg, dur- 
ing bia laat hours, and 1 am happy In being ben to 
witneaa to you that bla death waa in keeping vrlth hie 
life Then are none of ua hen, who knew him, who 
could for a moment have entertained any appnben 
aton aa to hie fUnete for Heaven, had he been removed 
from na without an opportunity of teatifying to the 
aU-aufielenoy of the Savlonr’a blood Bat on hie dy 
lag bed hla faith waa declared, and I waa with him 
and can bear teatlmony to the aufllclency of God i 
grace to auataln the Chrlatlan in the dying hour For 
him the bleeaed promlaea of Scripture were all- 
oonaollng Never, perhapa, baa a more perfect llltu 
tratlon been afforded of the aerealty with which the 
Chrlatlan elnka Into the embrace of Death He w 
not only peaceful hlmaelf, but even endeavored 
■oot be and comfort tboee around him He waa at 
mined by the power of On Goa pel, and wae happy 


bla feet were Juet treading It waa my prlvl 
icge to be then prevent with him Aa I entered hli 
room be ami led— that sweet, peculiar smile or fair 
that 1 can see now— extended bla only remaining 
hand, and said, 1 Brother, I am ae glad to see you ' 
He then spoke of this dhpeosatfoft of God He thought 
It waa aant In order ts Instil lato him naw energy, to 
bring him closer to the eroea, to make him more dili- 
gent and at agio In hfc Hneter’a service He laid that 
'hen he r e c over e d f or he did not expect to die— 
i >bouU serve God better than be bad evet done be- 
fore— that be should preach aa he hod nevrr yet 
preached Up to within an hoar of hla death ha did 
not expect Ua la Jury to terminate fatally By Us 
family Ua demi se waa fully expected, but be hlmaelf 
atm believed hla work uaflnlihed He loaged Will for 
hla labor la the mlaiatrv, and to participate laeeeoea 
like thia, and atill believed that God would raise him 
up Hie expaetettete of recovery wrre not abandoned 
until about aa hour previous to Ua death At that 
Mms the Doctor ent ere d The dying aalat the* said, 
“ Doctor, my family oocuMar my case hopeless I« 
this so"’ The Doctor tearfully replied, It la 
true » “ It la all right,” mid Mr Tyag, wHh a sweet 
mnile upon Ua oonatoaance , “ItU all right-1 have 
aot a ward to say ” Me then called hla agonlxed wife 
to Ua bedside, and calmly gave to her hla ' 
charge Hla children— six little orphaned bi 
were brought to Ua bedside and reoelrcd Us dying 


He then committed them to the are of hS" 
wife is tboir protector, and charged her that bit tons 
-God helping her— ahoold be brought up to the 
ministry Hla next words were to hla physician, a 
worthy mas, hut one not pretesting to he a disciple 
of Jeans << My dear air,” aid be, “in taking leave 
of you after thanking you for your gnat kind new to 
me, let ms— oh, let aa counsel you to taka my Savior 
far your friend , aeak to become a follower of Jeans, 
i to die Ho will be with yon, as He 
Thun, last of all, turning to hla 
father he said to him, “My tether, stand up for 
Jetn«'» To ua, he said, “ tell all my minister lug 
brethren to stand sc for Jnui , tell the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and tell the people oso i yw h eto 
to stand np for Jeans » 1 told Ua story to two young 
of my ceogrogvtl oa who were Inquiring attar the 


— „ . wlthuatbe beauti- 

ralhyma Aa we were riagteg the last vent- 
“Wbtu 1 draw this Seating breath, 

VThm my aaul te laat in dsatb, ate ” 

— tbcsglrUof ear brasher swmUy psmed from the 
May, sad the soul Mlii t e t uywoid to the tealmaof 
hMm Think then, my dear Meads, ef the glorious 


Account of the Death of Dudley A Tjng from the North American and United State t Gazette, April 22, 1858 


STAND UP, STAND UP FOR JESUS' 

The Episcopal min isters of the evangelical party joined heartily in the meetings of this Revival, and Bishop 
Mcllvame, of Ohio, was one of its prominent leaders Dudley A Tyng, the young rector of the Church of 
the Covenant, at Philadelphia, preached one Sunday m Jaynes Hall, the laigest auditorium m the city, to 
an audience of five thousand men, from the text “Go now, ye that aie men and serve the Lord ” On the 
following Wednesday he was so injured m an accident that he died a few hours later Being asked if he had 
any message for his friends, he said “Tell them to stand up for Jesus ” Geoige Duffield, pastoi of one of the 
Presbyterian churches, wrote for a memorial service the hymn that is now sung throughout all Christendom 

Stand up, stand up for Jesus' 

Ye soldieis of the cross, 

Lift high His royal banner, 

It must not suffer loss 

Ye that are men now serve Him 
Against unnumbered foes, 

Let courage use with danger, 

And stiength to stiengtu oppose 

WILLIAM A MUHLENBERG, 1796-1879, 

“EVANGELICAL CATHOLIC ” 

The ’forties had been years of rivalry and debate withm the 
Protestant Episcopal Church The Oxford Movement m 
England led John Henry Newman and some of his friends mto 
the Roman Catholic Church, and increased the aggressiveness 
of the high-church party in this country It was opposed 
by the Evangelical party, which inherited the spirit of Bishop 
White. The conflict culminated at the Geneial Convention 
of 1853, when Bishop Ives, of North Carolina, was deposed, 
having submitted to the Roman Catholic Chuich, and a 
Memorial was presented by a group of ministers headed by 
William A. Muhlenberg This urged that “a broader and 
more comprehensive ecclesiastical system,” with more “free- 
dom m opmion, discipline, and worship,” was needed for the 
sake of larger and more effective service Muhlenberg called 
himself an “Evangelical Cathohc ” He felt that “high and low parties were wasting their strength in quarrel 
over rubrics,” and that “the best way for reconciliation was larger room for real work ” The Memorialists 
did not secure all that they sought, but the strife was resolved The Protestant Episcopal Church embraces 
in one communion men of divergent liturgical views, and is deeply intei ested in the ideal of Christian unity. 
This victory for reconciliation was a noteworthy event suggesting that the time was passing in the United 
States when denominations could be divided and re -divided on account of minor differences in belief or polity. 
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ST LUKE’S HOSPITAL 
Muhlenberg exercised lcadeiship 
through the clanty ot his prophetic 
vision and the measureless devotion 
ot his life, rathei than by authority ot 
official station His school toi bovs at 
Flushing became the model tor the 
private secondai\ schools which con- 
stitute the chief conti ibution ot the 
Episcopal Chinch to American educa- 
tion He established the principle of 
fiee chinches, open to all without rent- 
ing of pews, m his pastorate of the 
Church of the Holy Communion He 
developed the fust order of Protestant 
deaconesses in this countiy, and founded 
the first church hospital, St Luke’s 
m New York cit\ , to which he devoted 
his fortune and the personal service of 
the last twenty years of his life Muhlenberg w as a religious statesman of broad vision and rare ability He 
greatly served his church and his generation 


METHODIST 
CAMP MEETINGS 
The holding of camp meet- 
ings m the summer had 
become an established cus- 
tom of the Methodists 
The pictures represent 
scenes at meetings held in 
1858-59 on Cape Cod and 
at Sing Sing, New York, 
which weie typical of those 
held in all parts of the 
country These camp meet- 
ings were reminiscent of the gatherings of excited souls m the frontier revivals which marked the openmg 
of the nineteenth century The physical exercises of the former day, however, rarely appeared 




419 St Luke s Hospital cathedril Heights New York dry, courtesy of 

W M Williams bupt 
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LYMAN BEECHER, 1775-1863 
No life, perhaps, touched the de\elopment of lehgion m the United 
States befoie the Civil War at more points than that of Lyman 
Beecher Born m the year before the Declaiation of Independence, 
he lived untd after the Pioclamation of Emancipation Educated 
at Yale, he studied theology under President Dwight He ex- 
emplified the Plan of Union between Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians, serving two churches ot each order He built up a 
strong evangelical church, which became a center of revivals of 
religion, agamst the tide of Unitarianism m Boston He was the 
first president of Lane Theological Seminary m Cincinnati He 
was prosecuted for “heresy, slandei and hypocrisy,” but acquitted 
by his Synod, in spite of its “Old School” temper His sermon 
on Duelling (1806) roused public opinion against that evil, and 
his Six Sermons on Temperance (1825) ran through many editions 
and was translated into a number of languages All of his seven 
sons became ministers, and his two daughters were well-known 
authors The Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching, dehveied annually at Yale University since 1871, 
are his perpetual memorial 



HENRY WARD BEECHER, 1813-1887 
Henry Ward Beecher, for forty years pastor of Plymouth Church* 
Brooklyn, was the acknowledged leader of American preachers in his day 
A vigorous, keen, versatile rrund, a fertile and vivid imagination, wide 
interests, swift intuitions, broad human sympathies, and an instinctively 
dramatic power of impersonation, here lent themselves to the service of 
a heart aflame with the gospel of God’s love “It pleased God to reveal to 
my wandering soul the idea that it was His nature to love a man in his 
sins for the sake of helping them out of them, that He was not furious 
with wrath toward the sinner, but pitied him — in short that He felt to- 
wards me as my mother felt towards me, to whose eyes my wrong-doing 
brought tears, who never pressed me so close to her as when I had done 
wrong, and who would fain with 
her yearning love lift me out of 
trouble And when I found that 
it was Christ’s nature to lift men 
out of weakness to strength, out 
of impurity to goodness, out of 
every! lung low and debasmg, I 
felt that I had found a God.” 

BEECHER’S DEFENSE OF THE UNION 
Beecher was intensely opposed to slavery, though not an Abo- 
litionist of the more radical soil He sold slaves from Plymouth 
pulpit, on several occasions, and remitted the price to their masters. 

When the struggle for Kansas was at its height, he declared at a 
meeting held to enlist and equip a party of emigrants that a 
Sharpe’s rifle was better than a Bible to convert a border ruffian — 
an epigram that caused these rifles to be known as “Beecher’s 
Bibles.” His remarkable power to appeal to the understanding 
and enlist the sympathy of audiences was exhibited, in the face 
of determined heckling, in a senes of addresses in England m 1863, 
which helped to change public sentiment m that country toward 
the United States and to prevent recognition of the Confederacy 
by the British Government. 434 


THE 

war mm 

mu Memos. 


BET. JOHN 1. RAYMOND, 

Ik. ArpUM Cfcapbla .r tke JtMthc, la U. 0|»alif Pnjnv mM. 
We thank Thee, O God. that Thou hast Men fit to raise 
np one, ABRAHAM, anmamed UHCOtW He Is a 

murwhem God SHOULD Uta% and die People delight 

Unite]) States Seiatoi LANE, 

j la as AMnm u Uw Ck-Mt Paha M wthg «t ’ Wth g l .i. ad*. 


• 1 would like to Dr# Ions eaosurh to see ererj white i 
now ib South Carolinaln HeU ’ 

REV. H. WARD BEECHER, 

Ukb Mttra>la«lwc«r tatMnbjr hM 
Ibcji* alladlmr <• tfca INMtTH, • raw libs ME It AS. and 
alia a iok t that rc » rrherated throarboirt the whole W MUUO, 
nhd— I JET IT,’ atladhur te tht BWDTB. ‘with ad lb 
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THE FAITH OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Abr vham Lincoln - was i eared in the country oi the Great 
Revival His paients were Fredestinarian Baptists As a 
young man he read Volnej and Paine, but their gibes at 
Chiistiamty did not shatter the fundamental laith m the pro\i- 
dence ot God, amounting almost to fatalism, which was his by 
temperament and eaily Cahmistic trammg This faith giew 
more profound as his burdens met eased and he was dm en to 
more conscious dependence upon God m pra\ei “The wall of 
God pre\ails ” “Being a humble instrument m the hands of 
oux Heavenly Father, as I am, and as we all are, to woik out 
His great purposes, I have desired that all my w T oiks and acts 
may be accoidmg to His will, and that it might be so, I have 
sought His aid ” “Let us renew our trust in God and go for- 
ward without fear and wuth manly hearts ” One of the best 
statements of Lincoln’s religion is to be lound m a proclamation 
dated August 12, 1861 “ it is fit and becoming in all people 

at all times to acknowledge and reveie the supreme government 
of God, to bow in humble submission to his chastisements, to 
confess and deplore then sms and transgressions in the full con- 
viction that the feai of the Loid is the beginning of wisdom, and 
to pray with all lervency and contrition for the pardon of their 
past offenses and for a blessing upon their present and pros- 
pective action ” 


LINCOLN AND THE CHURCHES 
One of the most interesting documents formerly 
in possession of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is a sheet of paper containing Piesident Lincoln’s 
response to an addiess piesented to him by dele- 
gates from the General Conference of 1864, This 
is here reproduced and can easily be read m 
Lincoln’s bold, plain handwaiting. It concludes 
“God bless the Methodist Church — bless all 
the churches — and blessed be God, Who, m 
this our great trial, giveth us the chinches ” 
Though he attended the public worship of God 
regularly, Lincoln never joined a church “I 
have never united myself to any church, because 
I have found difficulty in giving my assent, with- 
out mental reservation, to the long, complicated 
statements of Christian doctrine which charac- 
terize their articles of belief and confessions of 
faith. When any church will inscribe over its 
altars, as its sole qualification of membership, the 
Saviour’s condensed statement of both law and 
gospel, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself,’ that church 
will I join with all my heart and all my soul.” 
The soul of Lincoln was deeply stirred by the 
calamity of war. Again and again the thoughts 
of the harrassed President turned to religion. He 
welcomed the help of all religious bodies. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE MATURITY OF THE CHURCHES 

T HE organization and growth of the Young Men’s Christian Associations, the 
Prayer-meeting Revival of 1857-58, the work of the United States Christian 
Commission, and the Moody and Sankey revivals, were characteristic of a new 
emphasis which began to be placed upon the active participation of laymen in the services 
and ministries of organized religion. The Sunday-School movement greatly increased 
m extent and influence after the adoption in 1872 of the International Uniform Sunday 
School Lessons. Women as well as men came into more responsible and active relation 
to the interests of the churches In various quarters, moreover, new organizations of 
the young people of the churches began to be formed, the most widely spread of which 
was the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavour. Analogous movements of lay- 
men, women, and young people, were organized among Catholics and Jews — for example, 
the Kni ghts of Columbus and the Young Men’s Hebrew Association. 

The transformation of industry by machines and systems of mass production, the 
rapid growth of the cities and consequent changes in home life, the organization of “big 
business” and new possibilities of corruption in politics gave the churches new and 
difficult problems. How apply to these new conditions the eternal gospel of the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man? Representatives of all groups. Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish, have shared in the social emphasis and interpretation given to 
the principles of religion under stress of the conditions 'of modem life Among Chris- 
tians, new phrases became current: “the social gospel,” “the institutional church.” 

A primary interest of most of the churches has been the temperance movement, 
which quickly rallied in the face of the growth of the liquor traffic after the Civil War. 
Working chiefly through independent organizations, especially the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union and the Anti-saloon League, a persistent and stienuous campaign 
was waged in the interest of total abstinence for the individual and prohibition of the 
liquor traffic by the state, which issued in the adoption of a prohibitory amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

The revision of the English Bible brought to the common run of folk concrete evidence 
of the development of Biblical scholarship. The better resources for the understanding 
of the Bible which this scholarship has made available, together with the remarkable 
progress of science, have thrown into question certain older, more mechanical ways of 
conceiving divine revelation. Strife has centered particularly about the concept of organic 
evolution. Within some churches a party of “Fundamentalists” vigorously opposes what 
they term “Modernism.” Outside the churches both parties find themselves confronted 
by a recrudescence of irreligion, largely mere passive indifference, but in a few quarters 
active and blatant. 

In spite of these disquieting features of the religious situation, there has been a steady 
growth of the churches and synagogues, which now have a responsible membership, not 
counting dependent children, of over forty-seven million people. There has been a well- 
marked trend, moreover, toward cooperation between the various religious bodies, evi- 
denced particularly within the bounds of Protestantism, but effective also in many local 
situations and in the interest of specific causes between Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, 
x— >13 187 
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THE UNITED STATES CHRISTIAN COMMISSION 
The Young Men’s Christian Associations in many communities were for a time broken up by the Civil War, 
for practically all of their members enlisted In 1862 it was reported that only twenty of the two hundred 
Associations were active and prosperous The National Committee of the YMCA had been responsible, 
however, for the organization of the United 
States Christian Commission, a voluntary 
agency which, together with the Sanitary 
Commission, carried the ministrations of 
the folk at home to the boys at the front 
Its object was stated to be to promote the 
“spiritual good, intellectual improvement, 
and social and physical comfort” of the 
soldiers In the four years of its service the 
Commission distributed nearly three million 
dollars’ worth of goods, and over four million 
library books, Bibles, hymn books and 
magazines. It commanded the voluntary 
service, for periods of six weeks or more, of 
four thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine 
men whom it commissioned as “delegates”, 
and it received and expended two million 
five hundred and thirteen thousand seven 
hundred and forty-one dollars. Practically 
all of this money represented the free-will 
offerings of the people, for the Commission 
did not encourage the use of fairs and similar 
expedients for raising money. “There is 
one association,” President Lincoln said, 

“whose objects and motives I have never 
heard in any degree impugned or questioned, 
and that is the Christian Commission.” 
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A SONG THAT LINCOLN LIKED 

If y ou cannot on th( o< can 
Sad among the vniltest fleet, 

was a song that became associated with the 
work of the Christian Commission and 
widely popular because Lmcoln liked it 
so well, as sung by Philip Phillips Its 
title was Your Mission, and it had been 
written by Mis Ellen Huntington Gates, 
a sister of Collis P Huntington. The 
closing stanzas appealed stionglv to the 
feelings of folk who must stay at home, 
whde sons and husbands, brothers and 
sweethearts w r eie at the front 

If you cannot m the conflict 
Prove join self i solchoi tiue — 

If, wheie fiio and smoke aie thickest, 
Theie’s no woik foi ^ou to do, 

When the battlo-field is silent, 

You can go with caieful tread, 

You can bcai away tho wounded, 

You can covei up tho dead 

Do not, then, stand idly waiting, 

For some gieatoi woik to do, 

Foitune is a lazy goddess — 

She will never come to you 
Go and toil in any vmeyaid, 

Do not feai to do or daie. 

If you want a field of laboi , 

You can find it anywheie 


429 From Plilhp Phillips, The binping Pilgrim, New York, 1867 

THE SECOND PLENARY COUNCIL 
OF BALTIMORE 

The Episcopal dioceses m the seceding South had organized the 
“Protestant Episcopal Church m the Confederate States”, 
but they returned to the fellowship of the General Convention 
when the war was over, and were heartily w'dcomed. The 
Catholic Church, with an organization quite independent of 
political boundaries, suffered no division, and in 1866 Aich- 
bishop Spalding convened at Baltimore its Second Plenary 
Council “The principal motives for holding a council were, 
first, that at the close of the national crisis, which had acted as 
a dissolvent upon all sectarian ecclesiastical organizations, the 
Catholic Church might present to the country and the world 
phott^a^pubitoe^'b^Moore a striking proof of the strong bond of unity with which her mem- 
and ch, New lux bers are knil together. Secondly, that the collective wisdom 

of the church in this country might determine what measures should be adopted m order to meet the new 
phase of national life which the result of the war had just inaugurated.” It was attended by seven arch- 
bishops, thirty-eight bishops, three mitred abbots, and more than one hundred and twenty theologians. 
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THE REUNION OF “OLD-SCHOOL” AND “NEW- 
SCHOOL” PRESBYTERLVNS 

The northern and southern organizations of the Baptists, Methodists, 
Presbyterians and Lutherans remained apart On each side of Mason and 
Dixon’s Line, howevei, Old-School and New-School groups of Piesbyterians 
were reconciled The union of the two noithern Assemblies was finally 
consummated m 1870, at a meeting appropi lately held m the First Church 
m Philadelphia, of which Albert Barnes was pastor The “hero of Re- 
union,” among the ministers, was Hemy Boynton Smith, piofessor of 
theology m Union Theological Seminary With mediatmg, irenic spirit 
he had for twenty years prepared the way by teaching a theology which 
so exalted the person and work of Christ as to transcend the old disputes 
As moderator of the New-School Assembly in 1864, he preached a remark- 
able sermon on “Christian Union and Ecclesiastical Reunion”, as chair- 
man of its committee on church polity, he labored mdefatigably to find a 
formula upon which the two groups would unite, and by trenchant articles 
in various reviews he cleared the ground of objections 


GEORGE H STUART, 1816-1890, PRESIDENT OF 
THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION 
Tiie hero of reunion among the laymen was George H Stuart, who was 
the prime mover and chairman of a convention of representatives from all 
Presbyterian bodies which met m Philadelphia in 1867 to consider the 
possibility of a general reunion of Presbyterians. He was a Reformed 
Presbyterian, or Covenanter, and in 1868 was suspended from membership 
by the Geneial Synod of his church on the ground that he “had sung hymns 
of human composition and communed with other than Reformed Presby- 
terians ” The congregation to which he belonged then joined the mam 
body of Presbyterians constituting the General Assembly Stuart was 
bom in Ireland and m 1831 came to Philadelphia where he became a mer- 
chant He devoted much of his own time and energy as well as his wealth 
to the public good His greatest service was rendered as president of the 
United States Christian Commission, the work of which he directed through- 
out the whole period of its existence 



WILLIAM E. DODGE, 1805-1883, CHRISTIAN MERCHANT 
Associated with Mr Stuart in the work of the Christian Commission and piomment in the re union of the 
Presbyterians was William E Dodge, of whom it was said that he was the best example m his generation of 

the business man in religion and the religious man m business 
His children and children’s children have maintained his ideals 
of Christian service and philanthropy His son, William E 
Dodge, Jr., was for many years national president of the Y M C A 
Another son, D. Stuart Dodge, founded the Syrian Protestant 
College at Beirut, of which a great-grandson, Bayard Dodge, is 
now president. A grandson, Cleveland H Dodge, was president 
of the trustees of Robert College, Constantinople, he initiated 
and served as treasurer of the Near East Relief, and in 1917 
directed the United War Work campaign which raised more than 
one hundred and seventy million dollars for the welfare of the 
soldiers, A granddaughter, Grace H. Dodge, was a pioneer or- 
ganizer of working girls’ clubs, a member of the New York City 
Board of Education, one of the founders and for many years 
treasurer of Teachers’ College, and president of the National 
BoardoftheY.W.CA. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
The Congregational churches had been strongly anti-slavery in 
sentiment and were faced by no problems ot reunion Yet the ending 
ol the Civil War marked a new beginning in their life In June, 1863, 
they met m a National Council, only the second to be called since 
1048, and adopted a Declaration of Faith which was m two respects 
noteworthy m the breadth ot its fellowship, marked by the omission 
ot all party names, notably that ot Calvin, and in the strongly social 
note which characterized its expression of faith m the redemptive 
power of the gospel In 1871 a permanent National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches was organized Major General 0 O Howard, 

Christian soldier and devoted fuend of both negroes and “poor 
whites,” was a member of the committee which devised its constitu- 
tion, and was elected one of its moderators 


“THE CITY OF CHURCHES” 

The church-going habit which is characteristic 
of the American people was especially marked in 
the ’sixties and ’seventies These were the years 
when Brooklyn came to be called the “City of 
Churches ” There were no motion-picture cameras 
then, but the artists of Harper's Weekly and other 
illustrated periodicals sketched scenes which were 
judged worthy of representation and preservation 
The sketches here reproduced portray a meeting 
m the Brooklyn Tabernacle erected m 1878 for 
T Dewitt Talmage, fluent and sensational pulpit ora- 
tor, and a parade on May 26, 1868, of the Sunday- 
school children of the city. The records show that 
there were more boys in that procession than are to 

435 Parade ot the Brooklyn Sunday-School Children, from a sketch U lrl +1, A rurf-TirA 

by Theodore R fiavla In harper's Weekly , June U, 1808 De seen 111 1X16 P lclure 




434 General Oliver Otis Howard 1830-1 100 
from i photograph in Howard University 
Washington 
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4J8 The Countiy CliuicU — Before ben loo In the Morning from a sketch by W n Davenport la 

Ha, per 4 If ally, Oot 17, 186S 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH — BEFORE THE MORNING SERVICE 
In the days of the horse and buggy the -weekly or semi-w eekly pieachmg service at the country church was 
a social occasion as well as a religious observance Diessed in their Sunday best, village folk and farmers w ith 
their families came early and lingered m the churchyard to greet and converse with one anothei. to exchange 
news and retail gossip — but never, unless one were inclined to be ungodly, to dm e a bargain or make a trade 



489 The Long Sermon and the Waiting Christmas Dinner, from a sketch by Mary McDonald In 
Frank Lesms niustrated newspaper, Deo 3, 1887 


WATCHING THE CLOCK 

A college president, asked by a visiting minister how long he should preach at a Sunday service in the college 
chapel, is said to have replied, “Preach as long as you want to, but no souls are saved after the first twenty 
minutes ” Folk in the ’eighties when this picture was drawn had quite outgrown the disposition of their 
Puritan forefathers to delight in two- or three-hour sermons The agony of this occasion is intensified by the 
fact that it is Christmas day, and at home axe Christmas dinners waiting to be eaten. 
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A LOVE FEAST 
AMONG THE 
DUNEERS 

Some of the fairest sec- 
tions of rural Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana and 
other agricultural states 
aie cultivated by Hunk- 
ers, descendants of Gei- 
man Baptists who to 
escape persecution, began 
to come to this country 
m 1719 The name refers 
to their mode of baptism, 
being derived from the 
German tunken , to dip, 
but they call themselves 
Brethren They endeavor 
to shape their lives in 
strict and liteial accord- 
ance with the content of the New Testament, and emphasize non-conformity to the world by extreme 
plainness of dress and language, as well as by refusal to engage in war or litigation They observe certain 
primitive rites, such as foot- washing, the kiss of charity, and the agape, or love-feast preceding the communion 
of the Lord’s Supper In 1880, when this sketch was made, they numbered about seventy thousand, though 
statistics were difficult to secure because many of them, on Scriptural grounds, opposed numbering the people, 
now they have over one hundred and fifty thousand communicants 

A NEGRO CAMP MEETING IN THE SOUTH 
W. E Btjrghardt DtjBois, born m Massachusetts of negro ancestry, educated at Harvard, and long a pro- 
fessor in Atlanta University, has thus described his first experience of a negro camp meeting in the South, 
“A sort of suppressed terror hung m the air and seemed to seize us, — a Pythian madness, a demoniac pos- 
session, that lent terrible reality to song and word The black and massive form of the preacher swayed and 
quivered as the words crowded to his lips and flew at us m singular eloquence The people moaned and flut- 
tered, and then the gaunt-cheeked brown woman beside me suddenly leaped straight mto the air and shneked 

like a lost soul, while round 
about came wail and groan 
and outcry, and a scene of 
human passion such as I 
had never conceived before 
Those who have not thus 
witnessed the frenzy of a 
negro revival in the un- 
touched backwoods of the 
South can but dimly realize 
the religious feeling of the 
slave; as described, such 
scenes appear grotesque and 
funny, but as seen they are 
awful ” — The Souls of Black 
Folk, p. 190 These out- 
bursts of religious emotion 
differed httle, however, from 
like scenes in the camp 

A Negro Camp fro»a drawtag fcy Sol Eyttage, Jr , In meetings of “white folks.” 
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THE GROWTH 
OF THE NEGRO 
CHURCHES 
Tins negro slaves’ as- 
sociation with the church 
was surer and more free 
than their contact with 
the school or their pos- 
session of a home It 
was one of the bitter 
paradoxes of the institu- 
tion of slavery that mas- 
ters shared their religion 
with their slaves at the 
same time that they 
withheld education and 
made difficult, often im- 
possible, the maintenance 
of monogamic family life 
Accurate figures concern- 
ing the slave membership 

of the churches are not to be found except m the case of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, which had 
two hundred and seven thousand seven hundred and forty -two negro members m 1860, There were more 
negro Baptists, doubtless two hundred and fifty thousand The emancipation of the slaves and the ending 
of the wai weie followed by a tremendous growth of negro churches and their organization into separate 
state and national bodies In 1890 there were two million six hundred and seventy-four thousand communi- 
cant members of negro churches, m 1927 there were five million More than one half of these are Baptists, 
and over nine tenths of the remainder are Methodists, The negro “loves these denominations, and seems 
to find in them an atmosphere more congenial to his warm, sunny nature, and fuller scope for his religious 
activity, than m other communions.” 

THE NEGRO CHURCH AS A SOCIAL CENTER 
“The Negro church of today is the social centre of Negro life m the United States, and the most characteristic 
expression of African character Take a typical church m a small Virginian town it is the “First Baptist” 
— a roomy brick edifice seating five hundred or more persons, tastefully finished m Georgia pine, with a carpet, 
a small organ, and stained-glass windows Under- 
neath is a large assembly room with benches This 
building is the central club-house of a community of 
a thousand or more Negroes. Various organizations 
meet here — the church proper, the Sunday school, 
two or three insurance societies, women’s societies, 
secret societies, and mass meetmgs of various lands. 

Entertainments, suppers, and lectures are held 
beside the five or six regular weekly religious serv- 
ices. Considerable sums of money are collected 
and expended here, employment is found for the 
idle, strangers are introduced, news is disseminated 
and chanty distributed At the same time this 
social, intellectual, and economic centre is a relig- 
ious centre of great powei Depravity, Sin, Re- 
demption, Heaven, Hell, and Damnation are 
preached twice a Sunday with much fervor, and 
revivals take place every year after the crops are 
laid by.” — W, E. B. DuBois, The Souls of Black 
Folk , p. 198. 
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“A PASTORAL VISIT” 

The negio preachei occupies 
a place oi unique influence 
comparable to that ol the 
Puritan mmistei m early 
New England It was m- 
evitable in view of the back- 
ground of slavery and the 
rapid expansion of the negio 
churches that the great ma- 
jority of the negio preachers 
should be uneducated men 
It was perhaps inevitable, 
also, that some of them 
should be self-seeking and 
even immoral men But the 
standard of ministerial edu- 
cation has been steadily 
rising, and the negio chinches 
have done much to purge 
themselves of unworthy as- 
pirants to positions of clerical influence As the foundation of all, American negroes have made tremendous 
progress m the upbuildmg of wholesome family life and the establishment and mamtenance of homes. The 
spirit of the scene here depicted is by no means exceptional 

BISHOP DANIEL A PAYNE, 1811-1893 

Negro Methodists had their own associations of churches long before the Civil War The African Methodist 
Episcopal Church was organized in 1816, and the Afncan Methodist Episcopal Zion Church in 1820 Bishop 
Darnel A Payne of the foimer body was a pioneer among the group of negro minis ters who led the way toward 
higher standards Bom in Charleston, South Carolina, m 1811, he attended a school established by free 
colored people of that city for the education of their children, and became himself a school-teacher fu ming 
north he was graduated fiom the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, m 1837, 
and was ordained and served as a Lutheran minister After a few years he tiansf erred to the African Method- 
ist Episcopal Church of which he was elected bishop m 1852 In 1863 m the name of his Church he purchased 
the building of Wilberforce University near Xenia, Ohio, and devoted himself to the upbuildmg there of an 
institution of higher education for his race Besides a college and theological seminary Wilberforce University 

includes a normal and 
industrial school, mam- 
tamed m part by the 
state of Ohio. The 
choice of Bishop Payne 
to preside over one of 
the sessions of the 
World’s Parliament of 
Religions at Chicago in 
1893 was a deserved 
recognition of a long life 
of distinguished service. 
In the same year the good 
bishop passed from the 
scene of his earthly labors, 
mourned by Christians of 
both races 
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NEGRO THRIFT AND SUPPORT OF RELIGION 
In 1890, less than thirty years after emancipation from slavery, the negroes of this country had made such 
substantial economic progress and had so expressed it m the support of religion, that Di H K Carroll, com- 
menting upon the facts levealed by the census of that year, "wrote “The negro, considering the little "wealth 
he had when slavery ceased, has achieved wonders in the accumulation of church propel ty. The value of the 
churches he owns is twenty-six million six hundred and twenty-six thousand dollars, the number of edifices 
being twenty-three thousand seven hundred and seventy Making due allowance for the generous help 
which the whites have given, it still appears that the negro has not been unwilling to make large sacrifices 
for the sake of religion, and that his industry, thrift, and business capacity have been made to contribute to 
his successful endeavors to provide himself with suitable accommodations and to encourage men of his own 
race to fit themselves to serve him as ministers m the expectation of a reasonable support.” — H K C arr oll , 
The Religious Forces of the United States, p h 

The negro Yearbook for the year 1925-26 estimates the number of negro churches in this country as forty- 
seven thousand five hundred and fifteen, and the value of the church property owned by negroes as ninety- 
eight million seventy-five thousand seven hundred and eighty dollars The Publishing House of the National 
Baptist Convention, at Nashville, is a headquarteis and business plant of which that denomination is "justly 
proud The new budding of the St. 

Mark’s Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the Harlem section of New York 
city is equipped to minister to the 
social, recreational, and educational 
needs of its constituency, as well 
as for worship and evangelistic 
effort. The swift and steady de- 
velopment of the negro is one of the 
outstanding phenomena of twentieth- 
century America. He has made ex- 
traordinary economic and cultural 
progress With every passing year 
the colored man increases the con- 
tribution by which he is enriching 
American life. In many cities, es- 
pecially m the South, groups of the 
more influential citizens, white and 
black, have constituted inter-racial 
commissions in the interest of mu- 
tual understanding and cooperation. 

447 Publishing Bouse of the National Baptist Convention, Naahvflle, Term 
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DWIGHT L MOODY, 1837-1899, 

VOLUNTEER EVANGELIST 
In 1850 a young man joined Plj mouth 
Church ni Chicago He began to 
invite othei young men to share his 
pew, and soon ■was renting tour pews, 
which he filled each Sunday with guests 
But when he undertook to speak in 
prayei meeting he was advised to 
keep still “You make too many mis- 
takes m grammar,” said his critic 
“I know I make mistakes,” he an- 
swered, “and I lack a great many 
thmgs, but I am doing the best I can 
with what I’ve got ” He paused and 
looked at the man searchmgly, then 
added in his characteristic, n resistible 
way, “Look here, friend, you’ve got 
grammar enough — what are you doing with it for the Master The young man was Dwight L Moody. 
He went out mto the streets and gathered a Sunday-school class of young hoodlums who came to be known as 
“Moody’s bodyguard ” He organized a Sunday school in one of the most needy districts of the city, suc- 
ceeded m getting John V Farwell, great Christian merchant, to become its supermtendent, and soon had an 
attendance of six hundred pupils, Abraham Lincoln visited this school when on his way to Washington to 
enter upon his first term as President, and a few months later more than fifty of its boys enlisted m answer 
to his first call for volunteers 

MOODY DEVOTES FULL TIME TO CHRISTIAN SERVICE 
In 1860 Moody gave up his work as a traveling salesman, though m the previous year it had paid him five 
thousand dollars m commissions above his salary, in order to devote himself entirely to Christian service. 
With Mr Farwell and B F Jacobs he headed the Chicago Auxiliary of the United States Christian Com- 
sion He organized and erected the Illinois Street Church, growing out of his Sunday school, he strengthened 
and developed the work of the Chicago Y M C A , and secured funds for the erection of Farwell Hall, the 
first Y M C A building in this country. The constitution of the Association was amended to state as its 
object, “the spiritual, intellectual and social improvement of all 
within its reach, irrespective of age, sex or condition ” In 1871 he 
induced Ira D. Sankey, gifted singer, to join him in the evangelistic 
work which under this charter he was doing m Chicago. In the 
great fire that devastated Chicago in 1871 the church of which 
Moody was the unordained pastor was burned to the ground to- 
gether with his house and furniture Undaunted by this blow his 
followers proceeded to erect a much larger church to replace it. 


460 Certificate of membership in the Y M C A .from W B Moody, life 
of DwigU L Moody, naming Bevell Co , New York, 1900 
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MOODY AND SANKEY 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
For two years, 1873-75. 

Moody and Sankey conducted 
e\ angelistic meetings in the 
cities of England, Scotland and 
Ireland, with results so amaz- 
ing as to be oompaiable onl\ 
to the work of A hiteheld and I 
"Wesley. Their visit closed | 
w ith a four-months’ mission in 
London, in the course of which 
two hundied and eighty-fhe 
meetings were held, attended 
by two million five hundred 
and thirty thousand people 
Mmisters and la} men of all 
denominations joined in the 
ser\ices When requested to 
print his creed, Moody replied, 

“My creed is m prmt ” “Where?” he W'as asked “In the fifty-thud chapter of Isaiah,” he answered The 
leading Catholic paper in Dublin expressed its friendly interest in his work as a defense against popular agnos- 
ticism and materialism Early opposition melted away, and the worst that scoffers could find to say was that 
they were confident that P T Bamum was back of it all. Moody and Sankey devoted four years more, 1881- 
84 and 1891-92, to evangelistic work m Gieat Britain. 

MOODY AND SANKEY IN THE CITIES OF AMERICA 
When Moody and Sankey returned to America m 1875 they found them- 
selves famous They conducted meetings m Brooklyn, Philadelphia 
and New York during the follow mg winter. It was the heydey of roller 
skating and the Brooklyn meetmgs were held m a large skating rink 
In Philadelphia the old Pennsylvania Railroad freight house was used, 
and m New York the Hippodrome, on the site latei occupied by Madison 

Square Garden In 1876- 
77 the evangelists held 
meetmgs m Chicago and 
Boston Foi more than 
twenty years, except for 
the time devoted to Great 
Britain, they worked with 
remarkable success m the 
leading cities of America, 
from Maine to California 
and Mexico Moody dif- 
fered from many revivalists 
in the emphasis which he 
placed upon individual, 

man-to-man evangelism, and in his lack of emphasis upon 
statistics, for which he cared little. When a minister once asked 
him how many souls had been saved under his preaching he 
answered, “I don’t know anything about that Thank God, I 
don’t have to I don’t keep the Lamb’s Book of Life ” He was 
one of the greatest influences for righteousness m his day. 




iS4 Moody DreaoWag a* the Hippodrome, from a 
sketch toy O S Reinhart in Harper' a Weekly, March 
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MOODY FOUNDS THE 
NORTHFIELD 
SCHOOLS 

Moody had been bom and lived 
as a boy at Noitlifield, Massa- 
chusetts, and there he bought 
a home when he returned hom 
his first extended campaign m 
Great Britain In 1879 he 
founded the Northfield Seminary 
for Young Women, mtended ior 
those “m the humbler walks of life, w'ho never would get a Chustian education but for a school like 
this ” Two years later on the hills across the Connecticut River he founded the Mount Hermon School for 
Boys The royalties lrom the various volumes of Gospel Ilymnt which the evangelists compiled for use m 
their meetmgs were large — moie than three hundred and fifty thousand dollars up to September, 1885 
Moody and Sankey lefused to accept any of this money for personal use, and it was received by a board of 
well-known business men, who distributed it to various benevolent and educational institutions, and finally 
decided that the Northfield Schools should receive the income from this source 


THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES 
In 1880 Moody organized the first of the Northfield 
Summer Conferences of Christian Workers, which, 
with the exception of three yeais when he was in 
Great Britain, have been held annually since that 
time These Conferences have been widely and 
deeply influential It has been the policy to brmg 
over each year one or more outstanding British 
leaders Among those who have thus made contacts 
and friendships in America are F B Meyer, Andrew 
Murray, G Campbell Morgan, John Hutton, Henry 
Drummond, and George Adam Smith Moody was able to work happily and profitably with men who 
differed from him as widely in some respects as did the last two of these men In 1880 the first Students’ 
Conference was held, with an attendance of two hundred and fifty students from eighty colleges m twenty- 
five states, and m 1893 a similar series of Conferences for Woman Students was begun 

BENJAMIN FRAN KLIN JACOBS, 1834-1902, PROTAGONIST OF UNIFORM 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
Associated with Dwight L Moody and John Y Farwell in the Christian 
Commission and m the work of the Y M.C A. at Chicago was B F. 

Jacobs, a young business man who had come to Chicago m 1854 and 
united with the First Baptist Church For forty -five years, m five differ- 
ent schools, he served his community as a Sunday-school superintendent, 
and he became widely known as a leader of interdenominational and 
international cooperation in Sunday-school woik It was due to his 
“tireless persistency, vehement urging, unruffled and imperturbable 
good nature and general faculty for having his own way,” one of his 
opponents said, that the Fifth National Sunday School Convention, 
held in Indianapolis m 1872, adopted the plan of Uniform Sunday School 
Lessons, and appointed the first International Sunday School Lesson 
Committee. The lessons were uniform m that all teachers and pupils, 
m all schools, were to study the same passage of Sciipture at the same 
time They were international m that Canada, by direct representa- 
tion, and Great Britain, by a corresponding committee, cooperated m 
their selection. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
The Uniform Lessons and the evangelistic lervor of the 
time conspired to give a great impetus to Bible study, 
and the plan mspued the Sunday-school movement with 
the enthusiasm ol conscious regimentation Old and 
young went to Sunday school together, and studied the 
weekly lesson together. Hymns and prayeis and superin- 
tendent’s talk bore upon the one theme At w eekly meet- 
ings the pastoi and the superintendent instructed the 
teachers on the lessons foi the next Sunday Saturday’s 
new spapei contained a column or tw o of comment upon it 
The cooperation of publishers afforded attractive and 
interesting aids to study and teaching Churches began 
to erect substan- 
tial Sunday-school 
buildings modeled 
upon the plans 
devised in 1867 
by Lew r is Millei of 
Akron, with class- 
rooms m a semi- 
circle, so arranged 
that the classes 
were separate for 

the teaching of the lesson, yet could see and be seen from the superin- 
tendent's desk, and “with a minimum of movement” could be 
“brought together m a moment for simultaneous exercises ” 

JOHN H VINCENT, 1832-1920, FIRST CHAIRMAN 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSON COMMITTEE 
The man who did most to shape the International Uniform Sunday 
School Lesson system was John H Vincent As a young pastor in 
Chicago he began m 1805 to devise and publish schemes of lessons, 4s ^h^o^phf uie comesy 011 ot H theP^hautauqua 
and the favor with which these were received suggested to Mr Jacobs 

the idea of general uniformity From 1868 until his election as bishop in 1888, he was editor of the Sunday 
school publications of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He was the first chairman of the International 

Sunday School Lesson 
Committee, and held this 
post for twenty-four 
years With Lewis Miller, 
in 1874 he founded a 
Summer Assembly on 
Chautauqua Lake, New 
York, for the broader and 
more effective tram mg of 
Sunday-school teachers. 
The natural development 
of this original purpose has 
led to the broadly educa- 
tional work of the present 
Chautauqua Institution 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 
In 1878 the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle was instituted, providing a system of popular 
education through home reading and study In 1879 
the first of the Summer Schools was organized, and 
these developed lapidly under the leadership of 
William R Harper, then a teacher at Yale, but soon 
to become first president of the University of Chi- 
cago The platform at Chautauqua in an auditorium 
seating nearly six thousand people has furnished a 
forum for a notable succession of statesmen, authors, 
ministers, and leaders of social reform “Chautau- 
qua,” said Theodore Roosevelt on his last visit there, 

“is the most American thing m America.” It has 
consistently and effectively preached the gospel of 
popular adult education, it has insisted that all education is at bottom self-education, that one is never 
too old to learn, and that for folk with any ambition education ends only with life 



THE CHAUTAUQUA IDEA 

The Chautauqua idea has spread far beyond the Chautauqua Institution It is to be seen m the summer 
schools of colleges and universities, and in the summer assemblies, conferences and training schools, mam- 
tamed by various religious and secular organizations, which are much more numerous and ubiquitous than 
were the old-fashioned camp meetmgs, which they have almost entirely displaced It is to be seen in the 
“Outlines” of this subject and that, which people are to-day so eager to buy and read, and m the widespread 
interest m adult education. The word “Chautauqua” has even come to be used as a common noun denoting 
a summer course of lectures and entertainments, and hundreds of smaller American communities, with the 
aid of various bureaus, have a “Chautauqua” of their own for a week or ten days each summer. 
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THE FIRST YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
One result of the levival of 1857-58 was the organization m New 
York city of a Ladies’ Chiistian Association which was especially 
interested in helping “young women of the operative class” 
The first Young Women’s Christian Association was organized 
in Boston, March 3, 1866, under the leadership of Mrs Henry 
F Durant, founder, with hex husband, of Wellesley College 
Its object was “the temporal, moial and religious welfare of 
young women who are dependent upon then own exertions for 
support ” A similar Association in Hartford, organized a year 
later, erected the first building designed for the use of a Y.W C A 
The movement spread rapidly, especially during the ’eighties and 
in the growing cities of the Middle West, where the term “busi- 
ness women” began to be substituted for “working girls ” 


486 Young Women’s ChriBtlan Association Building 
at Hartford, courtesy of the Young Women s ChrlstUn 
Associa tion, Hartford, Conn 

MEETING THE NEEDS OF 
WORKING GIRLS 

The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion movement found its distinctive field 
more quickly than had its prototype among 
young men. The Associations m general 
conceived their object m broad terms as 
the endeavor to meet the fundamental 



needs of working girls, “religious fellowship and instruction, individual needs of employment, protection, 
housing and food, acquaintance with the right kind of friends and books, study for culture and self-support. 



physical preparedness for life, and a chance to work together 
m bemg useful to the whole community ” The picture, pub- 
lished m 1889, shows a class in dressmaking m the then 
newly-erected building of the New York City YWCA, 
three stories of which were devoted to classrooms for in- 
struction m thiAy or more trades The YWCA, was, there- 
fore, an adjustment to the new needs of women which arose 
out of the new conditions brought about by the vast industrial 
changes following the Civil War. The status of woman was 
rising swiftly toward equahty with man Under such circum- 
stances the importance of the YWCA can hardly be over- 
emphasized 

THE NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YW.CA 
In 1906 the Young Women’s Chris tian Associations of the 
United States hitherto organized m two country-wide 
groups united to form one National Board. Miss Grace H. 
Dodge had led the movement toward consolidation, and was 
president of the Board until her death in 1914. A National 
Training School for Y.W C A. secretaries was opened in New 
York, and m 1912 an eleven-story building was erected for its 
use and for the a dminis trative offices of the National Board. 
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THE HOUSING PROBLEM 
OF YOUNG WOMEN 
An important part of the service which 
the YWCA lenders to the com- 
munity is in helpmg young women, 
away from home and employed m 
various occupations, to solve the prob- 
lem of finding comfortable and reason- 
ably priced places of residence Many 
Associations maintain buildings of 
their own for this purpose One of 
the largest and most beautiful of these 
is the Mary A Clark Memorial Home 
at Los Angeles, California Not con- 
tent with its great work m the United 
States the Association has turned its 
attention to foreign lands 





X— *14 


THE WORLD'S Y.WCA 
The YWCA, movement has 
spread to many countries In 
1894 the World’s Young Women’s 
Christian Association was organ- 
ized, with headquarters m Lon- 
don, and its first general secretary 
an American woman, Miss Anne 
Reynolds. The pictures show 
a gymnastic class of young Chi- 
nese women, directed by Miss 
Yrng Mei Chun, who was trained 
foi this work in America, and 
Morse Hall, the building of the 
Y.W.C.A. at Lahore, India 
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“LEND A HAND” 

Beginning in 1850 a forty-three years pastorate of South Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church in Boston, Edward Everett Hale, 1822-1909, inspired 
his parishioners to conceive then: church “not as a club of well-to-do 
Christians who have associated for their profit and pleasure, but as a 
working-place in the world, of men and women who want to bring m 
God’s Kingdom ” Next to The Man vnthout a Country in its appeal to 
popular imagination and m its effect upon the lives of countless readers, 
was his story Ten Times One is Ten , depicting the character of Harry 
Wadsworth, and expressing the spmt of the religion of Faith, Hope and 
Love in the mottoes 

Look up and not down 
Look forward and not back 
Look out and not m 
Lend a hand 1 

It not only led to the foimation among young people of Lend a Hand 
Clubs, Wadsworth Clubs, Ten Times One Clubs, Look Up Legions, 
I H N Clubs, King’s Daughters, and like organizations, but contributed greatly to a new emphasis upon 
the principle of service as characteristic of all good living 

THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETY OF 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 

Weekly prayer meetings of young people m which both sexes 
]omed were inaugurated in various churches during the revival 
of the late ’fifties. In 1867 Theodore L. Cuyler, pastor of the 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church m Brooklyn, organized 
the young people of his church, who had been maintaining such a 
meeting, into a Young People’s Association, aiming at “the con- 
version of souls, the development of Christian character, and the 
tiaimng of new converts in religious work.” The success of this 
and similar organizations encouraged Francis E. Clark, pastor of 
Williston Congregational Church m Portland, Maine, to organize 
on February 2, 1881, about the nucleus of a “Mizpah Circle” en- 
gaged in missionary study a “Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor ” Using one of Moody’s characteristic phrases, he des- 
cribed its purpose to be an 

"out-and-out” religious society Its activities centered about the 
weekly prayer meeting, m which each member pledged himself to 
“take some part aside from singing ” 

"FATHER ENDEAVOR” CLARK, 1852-1927 
There was nothing especially original about the plan except the par- 
ticular wording of the pledge Even the name “Christian Endeavor” 
had been used by Edward Eggleston, when pastor m Brookyn, 
as a translation better fitting the locality, of the Hoosier School- 
master’s "Church of the Best Licks.” But the time was npe, the 
idea caught the imagination of young people everywhere, and Dr. 
Clark became to the youth movement within the churches, what 
Robert Raikes had been to the Sunday-school movement He be- 
came more, in fact, for two years after the organization in 1885 of 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor, he resigned the pastorate 
and devoted his entire time to the Christian Endeavor movement. 
A kindly wag proclaimed that his initials "F. E ” stood for "Father 
Endeavor,” and he is better known by this soubriquet than by his 
real name. 





471 Edward Everett Hale, from a gravure, 
after a photograph In the possession of 
the publishers 
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THE YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S MOVE- 
MENT IN THE 
CHURCHES 
Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties multiplied sur- 
prisingly. By 1887 over 
seven thousand societies 
were reported, with 
nearly half a million 
members. In 189.5, at 
the international conven- 
tion held in Boston, 
fifty-six thousand four 
hundred and twenty-five 
delegates were registered. 
The idea spread over the 
world, and Christian En- 



deavor societies were organized in all lands where there were Christian churches. There are now eighty 
thousand societies with approximately four million members; of these forty-six thousand societies are in 
the United States. The success of the Christian Endeavor movement is not to be measured by the number 
of its avowed adherents, however; for it stimulated the organization, within the various denominations, of 
many like societies, such as the Epworth League of the Methodists, the Baptist Young People’s Union, 
the Luther League, and the Young People’s Christian Union of the United Presbyterians. 


GROWTH OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 

One result of the Civil War was to strengthen the hold of the liquor traffic upon the American people. This 
was largely due to the fact that in 1862, under pressure of the need for money to carry on the war, Congress 
had passed an Internal Revenue Act which included the licensing of the liquor business. It was thus afforded 
the sanction of the Federal Government and began to be concentrated in the hands of men who made it their 
chief business. The saloon was developed as a specialized institution for the promotion of drink sales; and 
the liquor interests began to organize and enter politics. These results were foreseen by some members of 
Congress. Senator Henry Wilson of Massachusetts predicted them with fair accuracy, and protested: “I 
would as soon give my sanction to the traffic of the slave-trade as I would to the sale of liquors.” But the 
need for revenue overruled his and other objections. Similar excise taxes had been laid upon liquor after the 
Revolution and during the War of 1812, but both had been removed as soon as possible. The excise had 
always been a most unpopular form of tax and had led in the Whiskey Rebellion to open outbreak. (See 

Volume VIII.) The excise taxes following 
the Civil War came to be looked upon as 
part of the permanent fiscal policy of the 
nation. The growth and development of 
the liquor business was the result not merely 
of Federal legislation but of the changed 
conditions brought about by the rapid 
industrialization of the United States fol- 
lowing the Civil War. Conforming to the 
tendencies of the day the manufacture of 
spirituous liquor became a “big business.” 
To meet the demands of a swiftly increas- 
ing urban population the “comer saloon” 
was developed, becoming not only a place 
for the retailing of alcoholic beverages but 
the “poor man’s club.” 
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476 The Black Valley Railroad, from a broadside in the possession of the American Antiq uarian Society 

THE RALLYING OF THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT 
The advocates of temperance were not slow to rally in the face of this situation. In 1865 a national temper- 
ance convention was held at Saratoga, which brought together existing organizations into a new body, The 
National Temperance Society and Publication House. William E. Dodge was its first president. Its basis 
was total abstinence for the individual and total prohibition for the 
state. An aggressive campaign of agitation and education was initiated. 

Here are reproduced typical cartoons of the period. “Black Valley 
Railroad” was published in 1863; “King Death's Distribution of 
Prizes” seven years later. 
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From a drawing Here They Come , by C. S Reln- 
« - Wee * k i V ' Mar 14> 1874 



THE WOMAN’S 
CRUSADE 

The most remarkable 
of the temperance 
movements was the 
Woman’s Crusade, 
which began in Hills- 
boro, Ohio, on Decem- 
ber^, 1873. The idea 
was suggested by Dr. 

Dio Lewis, a traveling 
lecturer. Led by Mrs. 

Eliza J. Thompson, 

1816-1905, daughter of 
a Governor and wife of a Judge, seventy-five women gathered 
at a church, read the 146th Psalm, sang and prayed, then 
marched two by two to the saloons of the town in each of 
which they appealed to the liquor seller to give up the busi- 
ness. 


477 


From a drawing by Thomas Nasi In 
Harper's Weekly ; May 28, 1870 


hart In Harper's Week 
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479 From a drawing You Shust Get Out!, by C. S. Reinhart in Harper's Weelly, Mar 14, 1874 


THE CRUSADE BURNS ITSELF OUT 

If a liquor dealer would not agree to give up his business, the crusading women would hold a prayer meeting 
right there, and then come back day after day until he capitulated. At Washington Court House, Ohio, a 
similar movement began a day later, and in eight days all of the eleven liquor dealers of the place surrendered 
their stock and quit the business. The Crusade spread throughout the country, and hundreds of liquor sellers 
yielded. The one dealer in Hillsboro who fought the ladies in the courts won a verdict of five dollars 
damages, but went into bankruptcy. After six months the Crusade burned itself out. Though it tempora- 
rily closed many saloons, there were always men who would open other saloons. Washington Court House, 
where all had been closed, had after fifteen months more saloons than before. The movement, however, was 
significant of a demand for the reform of a great national evil, that would not be silenced permanently. 
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THE PROHIBITION 
PARTY 

In 1869 a National Pro- 
hibition Party was organ- 
ized, pledged to “the 
total prohibition of the 
manufacturing, importa- 
tion and traffic of intoxi- 
cating beverages .” Its 
first platform advocated 
also woman suffrage and 
the direct election of 
United States Senators, 
both of which, as well as 
prohibition, have since 
been adopted as amend- 
ments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 
Despair of securing an 

unequivocal stand on the part of either of the old parties prompted the organization of a separate party. 

The cartoon from Harper $ Weekly illustrates how the established parties played with the subject. Ohio 
since 1851 had an anti-license clause in its constitution. Sentiment for prohibition grew" until the party in 
power agreed in 1883 to submit for vote by the people a prohibition amendment, provided a license amend- 
ment be submitted at the same time. Before the vote could be taken the party evaded the existing constitu- 
tion and sought to confuse the issue, by passing the Scott Tax Law, which was simply a liquor license law 
under another name. The argument was that this secures revenue for the state, and “puts the burden” of 
maintaining poorhouses, jails and penitentiaries “where it belongs,” on the saloon keeper. The license 
amendment lost overwhelmingly; and the prohibition amendment won by a majority of eighty-two thousand 
two hundred and fourteen. Yet the major parties gained their end, for this was not a majority of all the votes 
cast, and the amendment did not become part of the state constitution. 



482 From a cartoon A Cold Reception Everywhere, by Joseph Kcppler m Puck, July 3, 1889 



The cartoons from Puck portray on the one hand 
its sense of the power of the liquor business in poli- 
tics, and on the other hand its dislike of the Prohibi- 
tion movement. Many felt that prohibition was 
not the most effective method of bringing the 
American people to accept temperance. 
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483 From a cartoon The Scott Liquor Law in Ohio — Putting the Burden 
Where It Belongs, by W. A. Rogers in Barpefs Weekly, Sept. 29. 1883 


From a cartoon Coming to the Wrong Shop , by 
F. Opper in Puck, July 3, 1889 
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THE WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 
The Woman’s Crusade had one permanent result of far-reaching 
significance. At Chautauqua, New York, in August, 1874, a group of 
women determined that something should be done to conserve and 
utilize the resources of sentiment and devotion it had called forth. 

In November at the call of this group a convention was held in Cleve- 
land which organized the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Under the brilliant leadership of 
Frances E. Willard, 1839-98, cor- 
responding secretary until 1879, 
and thereafter president, the 
W.C.T.U., as it was familiarly 
called, exerted a powerful influ- 
ence in behalf of total abstinence 
and the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic. In 1883 Miss Willard 
visited every state and territory 
in the Union, and completed an 
organization in each. In 1887 a 
World’s W.C.T.U. was organ- 
ized, of which she became 
president. 

Miss Willard had been a public-school teacher, a university pro- 
fessor, and president of a college for women; she was an educator 
as well as a capable administrator. In 1880 she secured Mrs. Mary H. 

Hunt as superintendent of a new department of scientific temperance instruction, which succeeded in intro- 
ducing instruction concerning the effects of alcohol and narcotics upon the human body into the public 
schools of all the states, and induced the International Sunday School Lesson Committee to devote lessons 
to the subject of temperance. There is no exact way of measuring results, but it is significant that the 
wave of prohibitory legislation which began in 1907 coincided with the growth to maturity and the induction 
into major responsibilities of the children who had been taught about alcohol and temperance in the schools. 

Miss Willard advocated political action, and supported the Prohibition party. She said that she was 
“profoundly interested in politics as the mightiest force on earth except Christianity.” The state of Illinois 
placed a statue of Miss Willard in Statuary Hall in the Capitol at Washington — the only woman in Amer- 
ican history who has been so honored by any state. 



485 Frances Willard, from a photograph, 
courtesy of the Union Signal, Evanston, 111. 
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Statue of Frances Willard in the Capitol, 
"" Com- 


Washington, from a photograph hy the 
mereial Studio, Washington 
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488 Map showing the extent of dry territory, bv state and local enactment, In 1910, from The Handbook of the World 
League against Alcoholism , The Anti-Saloon League, New York, 1919 


THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE AND THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 
In 1893 at Oberlin, Ohio, was organized the Anti-Saloon League, a self-perpetuating, voluntary organization, 
which described itself as omni-partisan and inter-denominational. It refused alliance with any political 
party, its method being to concentrate upon “candidates and the things they stand for . . . irrespective 
of party affiliations.” Increasingly it got the confidence of the churches, and in time it described itself as 

“the church in action against the saloon.” It has had to meet j — 

much criticism; from “wets” because they believe it to be dia- j 
bolically cunning and unprincipled; from old-line prohibitionists j 
because they blame it for much that is weak and ineffective in the ! 
present situation. Let the blame or credit fall where it may, j 
the facts remain that in 1907 a wave of prohibitory legislation 
began in this country; that by 1919 thirty-three states had by 
statute or Constitutional provision prohibited the liquor traffic; 
that the Eighteenth Amendment to the National Constitution, 
submitted by Congress to the states on December 22, 1917, was 
ratified by thirty-six states by January 16, 1919, and later by ten 
more. The problem of the enforcement of prohibition remains. 


TEMPLE EMANU-EL, NEW YORK 
On September 11, 1868, the Jewish Congregation Temple Emanu- 
E1 dedicated a magnificent new synagogue at Pifth Avenue and 
Forty-third Street, New York. This congregation had been 
organized in 1845, and was one of the first two avowedly Reform 
Jewish congregations in this country, the other being Har Sinai 
Congregation in Baltimore, organized in 1842. In contrast 
to the poverty of its beginning when its total annual budget 
was but fifteen hundred dollars, the rapid growth and prosperity 
of Temple Emanu-El warranted an expenditure for the new 
building of over six hundred thousand dollars; and more than 
seven hundred thousand dollars was realized on the sale by auc- 
tion of two hundred thirty-one and a half pews. 
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489 Temple Emanu-El, New York, from an 
Nov by Ro< * wood * ** EotW 
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ISAAC M. WISE, 1810-1000, LEADER OF 
JEWISH UNION AND REFORM 
The Jewish Reform movement which began in Germany found 
its first American expression in a petition presented to their 
vestry in 1824 by forty-seven members of the Congregation 
Beth Elohim in Charleston, South Carolina, urging the use of 
English in prayers and sermon and the abridgment of the service. 

The Reform leader, who, “more than any other man, stamped 
his individuality upon the history and development of Jewish 
life in the United States/’ was Isaac M. Wise, rabbi for eleven 
years of congregations at Albany, then for forty-six years rabbi 
of Bene Yeshurun Congregation in Cincinnati. In 1848 he began 
agitation for a union of congregations, but it took twenty-five 
years of persistent effort before his plan was realized by the 
organization in 1873 of the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations. He was founder and first president of the Hebrew 
Union College, a theological seminary for the training of rabbis 
established at Cincinnati in 1875. He was chiefly responsible 
for the organization of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis in 1889. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF REFORM JUDAISM 
Reform Judaism accepts as binding only the moral laws of the 
Mosaic code; it rejects such ceremonial and rabbinical laws as it 
deems not adapted to modern life. It recognizes the principle of development in all religion, and empha- 
sizes the prophetic, universal aspects of the Jewish faith, in contrast to the nationalism involved in the 
expectation of a return to Palestine and the restoration of the Aaronic priesthood and the Jewish state. It 
conceives the Messianic hope in terms of the dawning of an era rather than the coming of a person. It seeks 
the upbuilding of society upon the basis of righteousness and justice. 

Rabbi Wise in 1854 set forth five practical principles of reform which might well apply to religious systems 
generally : “ (1) All forms to which no meaning is attached any longer are an impediment to our religion, and 
must be done away with. (2) Whatever makes us ridiculous before the world as it now is, may safely be 
and should be abolished. (3) Whatever tends to the elevation of the divine service, to inspire the heart of 
the worshipper and attract him, should be done without any unnecessary delay. (4) Whenever religious 
observances and the just demands of civilized society exclude each other, the former have lost their power. 
(5) Religion is intended to make man happy, good, just, active, charitable, and intelligent.” 




490 Isaao M Wise, from a photograph, courtesy of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
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492 Smai Congregation, Chicago, from a photograph, courtesy of The Emil G. Hirsch Center, Chicago 


OTHER REFORM JEWISH LEADERS 

The Congregation Temple Beth-El in New York, organized in 1874 by consolidation of two existing con- 
gregations, occupied an important place in the Reform movement through the fearless, constructive work of 
two of its rabbis, David Einhorn, 1809-79, and Kaufmann Kohler, 1843-1926. Ernhorn, rabbi of Har Sinai 
Congregation in Baltimore in 1861, had been compelled to flee from that city because of his outspoken denun- 
ciations of slavery. Kohler was the first to introduce Sunday services among the Jewish congregations of 
New York. He was made president of the Hebrew Union College in 1903 and his work on Jewish Theology , 
1918, is regarded as a standard exposition of the faith of the modem Jew. Sinai Congregation in Chicago, 
organized in 1860, dealt with the Sabbath question by introducing Sunday services in 1874, and for thirteen 
years held services on both Saturday and Sunday. In 1887 under the leadership of Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, 
1852-1923, the services on Saturday were discontinued. 

ORTHODOX JUDAISM 

The great majority of the Jewish congregations in this country 
remain orthodox, and do not share in the Reform movement. 

Immigration from 
Russia and Po- 
land has increased 
the numbers of the 
more conservative 
congregations dur- 
ing the last half 
century. The il- 
lustration shows 
the traditional use 
of the phylactery 
for head and hand, 
containing desig- 
nated scriptural 
passages. The 
Jewish Theological 
Seminary, estab- 

the orthodox tradition. In 1901 Dr. Solomon Schechter, 1847- 
1915, a noted rabbinical scholar who had long taught at Cam- 
494 The Jewish Theological seminary in New York from bridge University in England, became its president. 

a photograph hy Keystone View Co., New Yorfc 
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THE SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE 
Son of Samuel Adler, 1809-1901, the scholarly rabbi of 
Congregation Einanu-El, New York, Felix Adler, 1851-, 
went to Germany to be trained for the Jewish ministry. But 
he reached an attitude toward the beliefs of Judaism which 
made this impossible; and in 1870 he founded in New York 
the Society for Ethical Culture, based upon the principle of 
right living without regard to religious sanctions. Its motto 
was “Deed not Creed.” The moral law, it asserts, has an 
immediate authority not contingent upon the truth of relig- 
ious beliefs or philosophical theories. Similar societies were 
formed in Chicago, Philadelphia and St. Louis, as well as in 
England, Germany and other countries. In 1906 an Inter- 
national Conference adopted a statement of aim, “To assert 
the supreme importance of the ethical factor in all the rela- 
tions of life — personal, social, national, and international, 
apart from theological and metaphysical considerations.” 

The practical activities of the Ethical Societies are much 
like those of the churches. The Yearbook of the New York 
Society for 1904-05 said: “The Society fills more and more 
the place of a church in the lives of its members. The leaders 
act as ministers of religion: consecrating marriages; officia- 
ting at funerals; consoling the suffering; advising the troubled 
and confused; dedicating childhood to the higher ends of life in the ‘name ceremony’ (wffiich takes the place 
of baptism) ; teaching and supervising the training of the young in Sunday school, and clubs and classes for 
young men and women; and seeking to create and maintain an atmosphere of reverent attention to the high 
mysteries of life and to the sacredness of the obligation, imposed by man’s moral nature, to follow without 
swerving the dictates of duty according to the best light that is in each individual.” 



495 Felix Adler, from a photograph, courtesy of The Society 
for Ethical Culture of New York 



PHILLIPS BROOKS, 1835-1893 
The successor of Henry Ward Beecher as the first 
among American preachers was Phillips Brooks, a 
descendant of John Cotton and of Samuel Phillips. 
The first ten years of his ministry were in Phila- 
delphia, and from 1869 until his election in 1891 as 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts he was 
rector of Trinity Church, Boston. A man of deep 
religious experience and of strongly evangelical 
temper, extraordinarily sensitive to human need as 
well as to moral and spiritual truth, he devoted his 
life and his great intellectual powers unreservedly 
to the work of preaching, which he described as “the 
bringing of truth through personality.” When asked 
how Brooks compared with the great preachers of 
Scotland and England, Professor A. B. Bruce of 
Glasgow said, “Our great preachers take into the 
pulpit a bucket full or half full of the Word of God, 
and then, by the force of personal magnetism, they 
attempt to convey it to the congregation. But this 
man is just a great water main, attached to the ever- 
lasting reservoir of God’s truth and grace and love, 
and streams of life, by a heavenly gravitation, pour 
through him to refresh every weary soul.” 
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THE GENIUS OF PHILLIPS BROOKS 
Bishop Clark called Phillips Brooks ‘The Shake- 
speare of the pulpit/’ The comparison, bold though 
it be, is not inappropriate. Brooks had preeminent 
genius as a preacher, and his message was singularly 
free from limitations of time, space and circumstance. 
He drew his materials “not from his religious auto- 
biography, but from the spiritual biography of the 
race.” More fully than any other American preacher, 
he rose above sectarian differences. A loyal member, 
minister and bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, he indignantly rejected the assertion on its 
behalf of authority derived from an apostolic succes- 
sion not shared * by other Protestant churches; and 
he was claimed by Christians generally, and listened 
to by all, without regard to differences of creed and 
polity. It was a Methodist who WTote: “All men, of 
all classes and conditions, claimed him, because in 
his magnificent heart and sympathy he seemed to be 
all men, and to enter into their disappointments and 
into their successes, and to make them his own.” 

THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 
In 1838, Dr. S. S. Schmucker had published a 
“Fraternal Appeal” to the evangelical churches of 
America, offering a “Plan for Protestant Union” 
which received wide endorsement. The movement 
thus begun was one of the factors contributing to the 
organization at London in 1846 of the Evangelical 
Alliance, which differed from Dr. Schmucker's proposal in that it was an association of individuals rather 
than a federation of denominations. The American Branch of the Evangelical Alliance was organized in 
1867, and in 1873 was host 
to the General Conference 
of delegates from the vari- 
ous branches throughout 
the world. Other signifi- 
cant conferences were 
those at Washington in 
1887 and at Boston in 1 889. 

Under the leadership of its 
Secretary, Josiah Strong, 
the Alliance did much to 
awaken the churches to 
the new problems involved 
in the application of Chris- 
tian principles to the in- 
creasingly complex social 
and industrial order. In 
the twentieth century it 
was practically replaced, 
and its work taken over, 
by the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in 
America. 

498 Meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, from a drawing in Harper's Weekly, Oct. 14, 1S73 




497 Statue of Phillips Brooks before Trinity Church, Boston, from a 
photograph by the Halhday Histone Photograph Company, Boston 
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WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 1836-1918 
A pioneer in the preaching and practice of ‘‘Applied Chris- 
tianity,” as he called it, under the new conditions of modern 
urban and industrial life, was Washington Gladden, for thirty- 
six years pastor of the First Congregational Church in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. For one term he served as a member of the City 
Council of Columbus, where he advocated the municipal owner- 
ship of public-service industries. The principle of laisscz jaire, 
he said, usually means “Let ill enough alone.” Yet he refused 
assent to Socialism, and based his social creed upon the principle 
of good will which he found to be Christ’s law of life. As early 
as 1875, he began to apply this principle to the relations between 
employers and workingmen, and to the settlement of strikes. 
Far-sighted, broad-minded, and independent in judgment, he 
labored tirelessly for social righteousness and the common good; 
yet never seemed hurried or worried. He possessed the imper- 
turbable calm of one who is a friend of his fellows, at peace with 

conscience, and at 
home with God. 




499 


Washington Gladden, from a photograph in the 
Baker Art Galleries, Columbus, Ohio 


CHARLES H. PARKHURST, 1842- 
Fearless in denunciation of wrong, and tireless in seeking its 
hidden sources was Charles H. Parkhurst, for thirty-eight years 
minister of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church in New York 
city. In 1891 he became president of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Crime and found that the police of the city were protecting 
certain forms of vice in return for fixed revenues paid to them 
personally. In scathing sermons he attacked this system and the 
municipal au- 


600 Charles H. Parkhurst from a photograph by 
Underwood <fc Underwood, New York 


thorities who 
were behind it, 
and personally 
secured evidence 
uO sustain his 
charges. Inves- 
tigations by the Grand Jury and by the Legislature of 
New York resulted in an exposure of corrupt practices in 
the municipal Government that shocked the country, and 
led to movements in many cities toward more honesty and 
effectiveness in the administration of their affairs. 


“RAMPAGEOUS PREACHERS” 
Parkhurst was neither a sensation-monger nor a seeker 
alter notoriety* Such are at times to be found in the pulpit; 
and Puck , in' the ’eighties, had mercilessly lampooned the 
“rampageous preachers” who, it said, should be put under 
the same restrictions as other Sabbath-breakers. When 
Parkhurst launched his attack upon the criminal alliance 
between the violators of law and the officers who were sworn 
to administer it, Puck ridiculed his efforts. Where political 
questions involve ethical issues, the preachers of America, 
from the earliest days, have not feared to discuss them. 



From a cartoon The Sensation-sermon Mania: 
by F. Opper In Puck, Oct. 3, 1883 
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THE WORK OF AN INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH 
In 1883 St. George’s Church on the lower East Side of New York 
city which had begun in 1748 as the first offshoot of Trinity Church 
had dwindled to a membership of about twenty families. William 
S. Rainsford, called to be rector, accepted on condition that the old 
system of pew rent be abolished and the church be made free. Six- 
teen years later the roll of the church numbered more than seven 
thousand people, of whom five thousand lived in tenements and 
seventeen hundred in boarding houses and apartments, while the 
majority of the five hundred who lived in private homes were do- 
mestic servants. St. George’s had become the outstanding example 
of what was coming to be called an ‘‘institutional church,” under- 
taking to minister through its staff of curates, deaconesses and other 
workers, its Sunday school, its various clubs and societies, its gym- 
nasium, trade-classes and social rooms to the manifold week-day 
needs of all ages and classes of folk whom it united in the worship 
of God. “He brought the church close to the busy, working life 
of a great city,” wrote President 
Roosevelt in a congratulatory 
letter when Dr. Rainsford retired from active service in 1906. 

WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH, 1861-1918, PROPHET 
OF THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 

The principles of the “social gospel” found clear and effective expression 
in the work of Walter Rauschenbusch, in whom was “the learning of the 
scholar, the vision of the poet, and the passion of the prophet.” For 
eleven years minister of a small German Baptist church in New York 
city he gave himself without stint to the service of the poor. As pro- 
fessor in Rochester Theological Seminary he wrote in 1907 an arresting 
and inspiring book on Christianity and the Social Crisis which he followed 
by other works in the same general field, notably The Social Principles 

of Jesus and A Theology for the 
Social Gospel . With the cour- 
age of a Savonarola, he com- 
bined the gentleness and love 
of a St. Francis. He was “so 
humble that he knew not he 

scious of his own leadership.” 

PRAYERS OF THE SOCIAL AWAKENING 

In the castle of my soul 
Is a little postern gate, 

Whereat, when I enter, 

I am in the presence of God. 

In a moment, in the turning of a thought, 

I am where God is. 

So wrote Walter Rauschenbusch. He was more than a social re- 
former; he was a mystic of the simplest, highest type, who realized 
in his own life what Brother Lawrence called “the practice of the 
presence of God.” His Prayers of the Social Awakening brought 
a new note into the language of worship, and remain a permanent 
enrichment of the liturgies of the churches. Where can be found 
a truer, more needful prayer than that on the page here reproduced? 

504 Facsimile page from Walter Rausehenbuscb, 

Prayers of the social Awakening, Pilgrim Press, 

Boston, 1025 


was great, so truly a follower of the Master that he was all uncon- 


FOR THE COOPERATIVE 
COMMONWEALTH 

GOB, we praise thee 
for tiie dream of the 
golden city of peace 
and righteousness 
which has ever haunted 
the prophets of human- 
ity, and we rejoice with 
joy unspeakable that at 
last the people have conquered the freedom 
and knowledge and power which may avail 
to tom into reality the vision that so long has 
beckoned in vain. 

Speed now; the day when the plains and 
the hills and the wealth thereof shall he the 
peopled own, and thy freemen shall not 
live as tenants of men on the earth which 
thou hast given to all; when no babe shall be 
bom without its eqpal birthright in the riches 
and knowledge wrought out by the labor of 
riie ages; and when the mighty engines of 
industry shall throb with a gladder music 
because the men who ply these great tools 
shall he their owners and masters. 

Bring to an end, O Xord, the inhumanity 
of the present, in which all men are ridden 
[139] 
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THE RELIGION OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
The reorganization of the Police Department of New York 
city after the exposure of its corruption which Dr. Park- 
hurst initiated was entrusted to Theodore Roosevelt, who 
was destined six years later to become President of the 
United States. Roosevelt’s progressive ideals in politics 
were matched by the vigor and sincerity of his thought 
and action in morals and religion. He stressed the active, 
constructive virtues; and his sympathies, religiously, 
were with such protagonists of the application of Christian 
principles to the life of this present world as Gladden, 

Parkhurst, Rainsford, and Rauschenbusch. “If, with the 
best of intentions, we can only manage to deserve the 
epithet of ‘harmless/ it is hardly worth while to have lived 
in the world at all. . . . Alike for the nation and the in- 
dividual, the one indispensable requisite is character — 
character that does and dares as well as endures, character 
that is active in the performance of virtue no less than 
firm in the refusal to do aught that is vicious or degraded.” 

WHAT ROOSEVELT THOUGHT OF 
RELIGION 

Roosevelt’s favorite text was from Micah; “to do justly 
and to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy God.” Like most men in places of high responsibility who 
come to know their fellowmen widely he had little regard for the refinements of creed and ritual that divide 
people into sects. But he had profound respect for the church. At sixteen he joined the Dutch Reformed 
Church of Saint Nicholas in New York city of which his father and grandfather -were members, and he main- 
tained this connection throughout his life. He was always a faithful attendant at public worship. “In this 
actual world a churchless community, a community in which men have abandoned or scoffed at or ignored 
their religious needs, is a community on the rapid down-grade. I advocate a man’s joining in church work 
for the sake of showing his faith by his work. Church work and church attendance mean the cultivation of 
the habit of feeling some responsibility for others. Yes, I know all the excuses. I know that one can worship 
the Creator in a grove of trees or in his own house. But I also know as a matter of cold fact that the average 
man does not thus worship.” 



505 Bust of Roosevelt, by James L Fraser m the Senate Cor- 
ridor, the Capitol, Washington, from a photograph by the 
Commercial Photo Company, Washington 
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JAMES GIBBONS, 1834-1931, CATHOLIC 
CARDINAL AND AMERICAN CITIZEN 
The greatest leader of the Roman Catholic Church in 
America was Cardinal Gibbons. Ordained in 1861 he 
witnessed a tenfold increase in the membership of his 
church before his death sixty years later. Preaching 
at Rome in 1887, upon the occasion of his formal installa- 
tion as a Cardinal, he boldly praised the American 
principle of the separation of church and state, and he 
had little difficulty in convincing Pope Leo XIII of the 
truth of his position. He strenuously fought and finally 
defeated the so-called “Cahensly movement,” which 
sought to maintain distinct national groups among the 
foreign-born Catholics in this country — a movement 
which was particularly strong among the Germans, led 
bv Peter Cahensly. At Milwaukee, one of its strong- 
holds, Gibbons delivered an address which was both a 
rebuke and a challenge: “Let us glory in the title of 
American citizen. We owe our allegiance to one country, 
and that country is America. We must be in harmony 
with our political institutions. It matters not whether 
this is the land of our birth or the land of our adoption. 
It is the land of our destiny.” 

THE THIRD PLENARY COUNCIL OF BALTIMORE 
As a young priest, secretary to Archbishop Spalding, Gibbons had been assistant chancellor of the Second 
Plenary Council of the Catholic Church in the United States, held at Baltimore in 1866. As Archbishop of 
Baltimore and Apostolic Delegate he organized and presided over the Third Plenary Council in 1884. The 
legislation of this Council was so comprehensive and wisely conceived, that it has ever since served to reg- 
ulate the work of the Catholic Church in this country. A primary interest of the Council was in problems 
of educational policy. It devised plans for the more adequate training of candidates for the priesthood; it 
founded the Catholic University of America; and it made obligatory upon priests and people the establish- 
ment and maintenance of parochial schools for the education of Catholic children. 
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LEGISLATION AGAINST 
SECRET SOCIETIES 
A papal encyclical of April 20, 1884 
had condemned “the Masonic and 
kindred societies” as in many coun- 
tries so hostile to the Catholic Church 
as to “virtually aim at substituting 
a world-wide fraternity of their own 
for the universal brotherhood of Jesus 
Christ.” The Council decided that 
secrecy creates always a strong pre- 
sumption against any society, and 
that membership in secret societies is 
forbidden to Catholics when the obli- 
gation is such as to bind them to 
blind obedience or to a secrecy that 
evades the rightful questions of com- 
petent authority. Various Protes- 
tant churches hold analogous positions, notably certain bodies of Lutherans and Presbyterians. One of the 
“four points” which have kept the Lutherans in America from uniting is the insistence of more conserva- 
tive groups that membership in secret societies involves denial of Christ, imposes oaths contrary to God’s 
word, and interferes with supreme loyalty to the church. 



509 Scottish Rite Temple, Washington, from a photograph by 

Underwood & Underwood, New York 



510 The Anarchist Riot In Chicago — A Dynamite Bomb Ex: 
Among the Police, from a drawing by T. De Thulstrup, after r 
* Weekly, Mar ““ 


and photographs, in Harper's 


fay 19, 1886 


CARDINAL GIBBONS AND THE 
KNIGHTS OF LABOR 
In the ’eighties the sudden growth and meteoric 
career of the Knights of Labor under the leader- 
ship of Terence V. Powderly awakened widespread 
apprehension. Anarchist riots in 1886 in Chicago 
had set the country on edge. The national 
leaders of the Knights of Labor charged that the 
men accused of being connected with the bomb 
outrage were 
being per- 
secuted un- 
fairly. The 
Catholic 


bishops of Canada condemned the Eoiights of Labor on the ground 
that it was a secret society, and their condemnation was approved by 
the Congregation of the Holy Office. Cardinal Gibbons after extended 
conferences with Master Workman Powderly decided that its pledge 
was not such as to come under the ban of the Church and that its 
aims were legitimate. He addressed a letter to Rome containing an 
argument so well-conceived and unanswerable that the decision of the 
Holy Office with respect to Canada was reversed, and the Church’s 
recognition of the right of labor to organize for the protection of 
its interests was assured. Puck , as usual, bitterly caricatured Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, and associated with him Cardinal Manning of England 
who had shared in his stand. The Knights of Labor was, as he de- 
clared it would be, an “unstable and transient” organization. But 
as it dwindled the American Federation of Labor grew, with the result 
that the right to form lawful unions for the betterment of labor is 
now generally conceded. 


98 KNIGHTS OP LAUOK. 

* Unknow* Knight — Master Workman, our friend has 
satisfactorily answered all inquiries, and now desires to 
be covered with our shield, and admitted to fellowship 
in this Ordoi. 

After * ihort peu.*, end tahl perfect illence, the Muter Workmen \rll< 

Master Workman — Place our friend at the centre, 
and administer the pledge of honor. 

The Unknown Knight place* the candidate at (he centre with direction* U 
place the left hand ou the binrt, and ratio the right hand 

The unknoag Knight then umlnutorv the .following pledge, which tht 
cand i date moat repeat 

OBLIGATION. 

I do truly promise, on my honor, that I will never 
reveal to any person or persons whatsoever, any of the 
signs, or secret workings of ilto Order that may be now 
or hereafter confided to me, any acts done or objects 
intended, except in a lawful aud authorized manner, or 
by special permission of the Ordor granted to me. 

That I will not reveal to any employer or other per- 
son the name or person of any one a member of the 
Order without permission of Uio member. 

That I will strictly obey all laws and lawful summons 
that may he sent, said or handed to me, and that, during 
my connection with tho Order, X will, to the best of my 
ability, defend the life, interest, reputation and family 
of all true members of this Orilot ; help and assist all 
employed and unemployed, unfortunate or distressed 
members to procure employ, and secure just remunera- 
tion; relieve their distress, and counsel others to aid 
them, so that they and theirs may receive and enjoy the 
just fruits of their labor and exeroise of their art. 

And I do further promise that I will, without reserva- 
tion. or evasion, consider the pledge of scuvoy I ltavc 
taken binding upon me until death. 


511 Facsimile 
ual. from 
Gmoago, 1886 


e page of the Kn 
The Knights of 


Blits of Labor Rit- 
Labor Illustrated, 


X— 15 
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512 Scene at one of the sessions of the World's Parliament of Religions, from the Official Report oj the World’s Parliament 

of Religions, New York, 1894 


THE WORLD’S PARLIAMENT OE RELIGIONS 
In connection with the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893, a series of more than two 
hundred congresses were held dealing with various fields of cultural achievement. The most remarkable 
of these was the World’s Parliament of Religions under the chairmanship of Dr. John Henry Barrows, 
which brought together for seventeen days leaders representing all of the great religious faiths of man- 
kind. The motto of the Parliament suggested by Dr. Adler, Chief Rabbi of the British Empire, was “Have 
we not all one Father? Hath not one God created us?” and its first act was to unite in the Lord’s Prayer, 
led by Cardinal Gibbons. A characteristic moment was on the fourteenth day when H. Dharmapala, 
Buddhist delegate from Ceylon, rose to grasp the hand of George T. Candlin, Christian missionary in China, 
who was tendered a great ovation at the close of his address on The Bearing oj Religious Unity on the Work oj 
Christian Missions. Mr. Candlin clothed in Chinese costume had declared that “all religion whatever in any 
age or country is in its essential spring good and not evil,” and affirmed the desire of himself and his fellow 
missionaries “ to approach the non-Christian religions in a spirit of love and not of antagonism, to understand 
and justly rate their value as expressions of the religious principle in man, to replace indiscriminate condemna- 
tion by reverential study, and to obtain conquest, not by 
crushing resistance, but by winning allegiance.” 

MARY BAKER G. EDDY, 1821-1910, 

FOUNDER OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
The youngest of the religious systems represented at the 
Parliament of Religions was Christian Science, founded by 
Mary Baker G. Eddy, who claimed to have discovered its 
principles, untaught by “human pen or tongue” in 1866. 

Its fundamental propositions which she held to be mathe- 
matically proved because equally true if reversed are, “1. God 
is All-in-all. 2. God is good. Good is mind. 3. God, Spirit, 
being all, nothing is matter. 4. Life, God, omnipotent 
good, deny death, evil, sin, disease.” Christian Science 
affirms that God alone is real, and that God is “Principle, 
not person.” Matter has no real existence; neither has evil, 
sin, sickness, and death. All these are illusions of “material 
sense” or “mortal mind,” phrases which themselves stand 
for “something which has no real existence.” Mrs. Eddy 
based upon these principles a system of mental healing 
through simple affirmation and realization of the teachings 
set forth in Science and Health , first published in 1875, and 
thereafter issued in many and frequently revised editions. 613 M §S Christian 01 
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THE GROWTH OF 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
Mrs. Eddy organized a Christian 
Science Association in Lynn, 

Massachusetts, in 1876, and a 
church in 1879. In the latter 
year she began lecturing on Sun- 
day afternoons in Boston, and 
she soon removed to that city. 

Here the “ First Church of 
Christ, Scientist” was organ- 
ized, henceforth to be known as 
“The Mother Church.” The 
cult spread with fair rapidity. 

A thousand churches existed in 
the United States at the time of 
Mrs. Eddy’s death in 1910, and 
there are two thousand now, 
with about three hundred more 
in other countries. Figures for 
membership are not given; an 
official says that “estimates 
vary from three hundred thou- 
sand to upwards of one million.” 

Mrs. Eddy did not hesitate to 
claim divine origin for her doc- 
trines, or to make allusions to analogies between herself and Jesus Christ. The illustration is from her book 
entitled Christ and Christmas , published in 1894. Opposite the picture stands the verse: 

As in blessed Palestine’s hour, so in our age 

’Tis the same hand unfolds His power and writes the page. 

PHILIP SCHAFF, 1819-1893, CHURCH HIS- 
TORIAN, TEACHER, AND LEADER OF MEN 
Philip Schaff, Professor of Church History in Union 
Theological Seminary, braved the danger of a second 
stroke of paralysis to attend the World’s Parliament of 
Religions, where he presented an address on The Reunion 
of Christendom , memorable for its knowledge of the facts, 
its tolerance, sympathy, and appreciation of the good in 
all communions, its optimistic faith, and its practical 
common sense. Dr. Schaff described himself as “a Swiss 
by birth, a German by education, an American by choice.” 
He forsook a career of great promise in Germany where 
he had begun work as a teacher in the University of 
Berlin to come to America in 1844 as professor in the 
Mercersburg Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church. In 1870 he accepted a professorship in Union 
Seminary. The fiftieth anniversary of his entrance upon 
the work of a teacher found him still in active service, 
and was celebrated by tributes from both sides of the 
Atlantic. His practical leadership was as remarkable 
as his erudition, and the output of his labors was prodig- 
ious. It was said of him that he set more men at work 
in the projects of scholarship and accomplished more for 
Christian unity than any other man of his time. 




514 From a drawing in Mary Baker Eddy, Christ and Christmas, Boston, 1894 
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THE REVISION OF THE 
ENGLISH BIBLE 
Dr. Schaff was president of the 
American Committee of thirty- 
four scholars which collaborated 
with an English Committee of 
sixty-seven to revise the transla- 
tion of the Bible from the origi- 
nal Hebrew and Greek into 
English, made under the au- 
thority of Ring James I and pub- 
lished in 1611, which had become 
the generally accepted version 
among English-speaking Protes- 
tants. Catholics use the Douai 
version, translated from the 

5io Room in Westminster Abbey m which the work of revision was done, from a drawing ' Latin "V ulgate by English refu- 
in Harper's weekly, June 4, i8si gees in France during the reign 

of Queen Elizabeth. The King James version is faithful to the original in so far as this was available to its 
translators, and the simplicity and purity of its diction cause it to be generally acknowledged as an English 
classic. The aim of the revisers was simply to 4 4 adapt King James’ version to the present state of the English 
language without changing the idiom and vocabulary,” and to avail themselves of the further knowledge of 
the original text and its meaning which the growth of Biblical scholarship throughout a period of nearly three 
hundred years had made possible. They sought to make only such changes as were necessary for 4k greater 
accuracy, clearness and consistency.” 

PUBLIC INTEREST IN THE REVISED VERSION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE 
The revisers labored for ten and a half years upon the New Testament and fourteen upon the Old Testament, 
holding monthly sessions of from two to four days. The Revision of the New Testament was published on 
May 20, 1881, and two hundred thousand copies were sold in New York on that day. In their Sunday issues 
of May 22 the Chicago Times and the Chicago Tribune printed the entire text. The Times received the four 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistle to the Romans by telegraph from New York to make this 
publication possible; and it stated with pardonable pride that 4 4 this portion of the New Testament contains 
about one hundred and eighteen thousand words, and constitutes by manifold the largest despatch ever sent 
over the wires.” The Revision of the Old Testament was issued four years later in May, 1885. 


9 After this manner therefore 

g ray ye : h Our Father which art in 
eaven. c Hallowed be thy name, 
io *Thy kingdom come. •'Thy 
will be done in earth, *as it is in 
heaven. 

ii Give us this day' our * daily 
bread. 

12 And forgive us our m debts, as 
we forgive our debtors. 

13 *And lead us not into temp- 
tation, but deliver us °from evil: 
q For mine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever. A- 
men. 

14 r For if ye forgive men their 
trespasses, your heavenly Father 
will also forgive you: 


617 The Lord’s Prayer, from the King James Version or the 
New Testament 


ye ask him. After this manner therefore pray 9 
ye : Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed 
be thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will 10 
be done, as in heaven, so on earth. Give us n 
this day 3 our daily bread! And forgive us our 1* 
debts, as we also have forgiven our debtors. 
And bring us not into temptation, but deliver 13 
•us from 3 the evil one* For if ye forgive men 14 
their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also 
forgive you. But if ye forgive hot men their *5 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses. 

Moreover when ye fast, be not, as the hypo- 16 
crites, of a sad countenance : for they disfigure 
their faces, that they may be seen of men to 
fast. Verily I say unto you. They have re- 
ceived their reward. But thou, when thou if 
fastest, anoint thy head, and wash thy face? 
that thou be not seen of men to fast, but of 18 
thy Father which is in secret : and thy Father, 


SIS The Lord's Prayer, from the Revised Version of the 
New Testament 
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THE AMERICAN STANDARD 
VERSION OF THE BIBLE 
The Revised Version was disappointing to 
many. Partisans found old proof-texts upset, 
conservatives thought that the revisers had made 
too many changes, and liberals that they had 
made too few. The great mass of common folk 
were disturbed by it, and preferred to keep on 
reading “the Old Version” in family worship 
and in private devotions. In 1901 an American 
Standard Edition of the Revised Version was 
published containing the readings preferred by 
the American Committee. This revision of the 
Revision is fast winning its way to general ac- 
ceptance in this country in spite of one substi- 
tution — “Jehovah” for “LORD” and “GOD” 
— which is of doubtful value. Other English 
translations have appeared in the last twenty- 
five years. Some of these, based upon new. 
knowledge of the differences between classical 
and Hellenistic Greek, are illuminating; others, 
which aim chiefly at up-to-date English, are 
naturally transient. 



CREED-REVISION AND HERESY-TRIALS IN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
In 1889, suggested by similar actions taken by the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland and England, overtures 
were presented to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church for the revision of the Westminster 
Confession. The discussion thus precipitated was widespread and intense. Though it became clear that 
the opponents of revision as well as its advocates did not hold the view with respect to the damnation 

of infants which the authors of the Confession seem to have 
held, the movement failed to obtain the necessary two-thirds 
vote, and the subsequent proposal that a wholly new creedal 
statement be prepared was laid on the table. This result was 
in part due to t a reaction toward conservatism aroused by the 
belligerently uncompromising attitudes of Professor Charles A. 
Briggs of Union Seminary, who was suspended from the Pres- 
byterian ministry by the General Assembly of 1893 for his 
teachings concerning the composition and errancy of the Scrip- 
tures and concerning the sources of authority in religion. 
Professor Henry P. Smith of Lane Seminary who had been 
suspended by his Presbytery for similar teaching was denied 
an appeal by the same Assembly. The Briggs case was unfor- 
tunate. It helped to divide the church into conservative and 
liberal groups, and caused Union Seminary to withdraw from 
affiliation with the General Assembly. In two respects, more- 
over, the decision was complicated by novel ideas which a calmer 
judgment would have hesitated to fasten upon the church; 
Professor Briggs’ offense of error in teaching was confused with 
personal sin, by describing it as a “violation” of his ordination 
vow which called for “repentance”; and the Assembly com- 
mitted itself to the dogma of the inerrancy of the original texts of 
Scripture while admitting that these are now lost — a position 
quite different from that of the Westminster Confession. 
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TWO WAYS OF DEALING 
WITH HERESY 

Professor Briggs found fellowship in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of which he was or- 
dained priest in 1899. Since the days of the 
Muhlenberg Memorial this church had shown a 
remarkable power to hold in its communion 
men of diverse liturgical and doctrinal views. 
In 1884 and again in 1886 and 1891 Bishop 
Henry C. Potter had disposed of the case of 
Dr. R. Heber Newton who insisted on preaching 
the “higher criticism” by the simple expedient 
of asking him to preach only what in good con- 
science he believed to be helpful to his people, 
and then receiving and pigeon-holing without 
further action the protests against his “heresy.” 
In 1906 however Dr. Algernon S. Crapsey, Rector 
of St. Andrews’ Church in Rochester, was de- 
posed from the ministry for his use of the pulpit 
of his church to deny certain articles of its 
Creed, particularly that concerning the virgin 
birth of Christ. The “myths” portrayed in 
the cartoon had nothing to do with the case, 
which turned entirely upon Dr. Crapsey’s in- 
terpretation of the New Testament and the 
Apostles’ Creed; but this was as close as Puck 
generally got to the real issue in such matters. 




A MYTHICAL KICK COMING. 

Pxhtuem Adam.— Fellow Myth*! We ar»* gaihered hereto day to protect *jjain>i the heretical utterances of 
one Dr. Crapsey. vho repeatedly asserts that He sever existed. 



IYom a cartoon by L. M. Glackens in Puck, Jan 30, 1907 
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ROBERT G. INGERSOLL, 1833-1899, AGNOSTIC 
The most eloquent “infidel” of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century was Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, a minister’s son who 
revolted from the extreme Calvinistic orthodoxy in which he 
had been reared. Like Huxley he wished to be known as an 
agnostic: *T do not deny. I do not know — but I do not be- 
lieve.” He ridiculed the Bible, and traveled throughout the 
country lecturing on Some Mistakes of Moses. He caricatured 
theology, and regarded ministers as impostors, “The clergy 
know that I know that they know that they do not know.” 

”1 do not hate Presbyterians, I hate Presbyterianism. I hate 
with all my heart the creed of that church, and I most heartily 
despise the God described in the Confession of Faith. Some 
of the best friends I have in the world are afflicted with the 
mental malady known as Presbyterianism. They are the vic- 
tims of the consolation growing out of the belief that a vast 
majority of their fellowmen are doomed to suffer eternal tor- 
ment, to the end that their Creator may be eternally glorified. 

I do not despise a man because he has the rheumatism; I de- 
spise the rheumatism because it has a man.” “ Somebody ought 
to tell the truth about the Bible. The preachers dare not, 
because they would be driven from their pulpits. Professors 
in colleges dare not, because they would lose their salaries. Politicians dare not. They would be defeated. 
Editors dare not. They would lose subscribers. Merchants dare not, because they might lose customers. 

Men of fashion dare not, fearing that they would lose 
caste. Even clerks dare not, because they might be dis- 
charged. And so, I thought I would do it myself.” 

Ingersoll praised science for much that it does not pre- 
tend to do. “Science is the providence of man, the 
worker of true miracles. . . . Science is the great physi- 
cian. . . . Science is the destroyer of disease, builder of 
happy homes, the preserver of life and love. Science is 
the teacher of every virtue, the enemy of every vice. 
Science has given the true basis of morals, the origin and 
office of conscience, revealed the nature of obligation, 
of duty, of virtue in its highest, noblest forms, and has 
demonstrated that true happiness is the only possible 
good. . . . Science is the only true religion. Science is 
the only Savior of the world. ... To love justice, to 
long for the right, to love mercy, to pity the suffering, 
to assist the weak, to forget wrongs and remember bene- 
fits — to love the truth, to be sincere, to utter honest 
words, to love liberty, to wage relentless war against 
slavery in all its forms, to love wife and child and friend, 
to make a happy home, to love the beautiful in art, in 
nature, to cultivate the mind, to be familiar with the 
mighty thoughts that genius has expressed, the noble 
deeds of all the world-, to cultivate courage and cheerful- 
ness, to make others happy, to fill life with the splendor 
of generous acts, the warmth of loving words . . . to 
receive new truths with gladness, to cultivate hope, to 
see the calm before the storm, the dawn before the night, 
to do the best that can be done and then be resigned — 
this is the religion of reason, the creed of science.” 
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‘ THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE WITH 
THEOLOGY” 

Religion is more than a way of living; it is a way of living 
undergirded and sustained by a belief concerning the charac- 
ter of the Universe. It holds that Nature is the expres- 
sion of the creative purpose and immanent will of a God, 
whose power and love assure the conservation of all such 
values as are fit to be eternal. This belief is entirely inde- 
pendent of the particular form of the mechanisms, processes 
and law’s which constitute the details of God’s method in 
Nature. Atoms may or may not be divisible; creation 
may or may not be through natural selection; religious 
belief may be justified in either case. Yet because the beliefs 
of religion cannot be intelligibly expressed except in current 
concepts, there is always chance for confusion between the 
truth which is essential and the passing forms in which it 
is clothed. At times the protagonists of religion, falling into 
this confusion, have resisted the progress of scientific dis- 
covery because it seemed to them at some point to contra- 
dict and subvert religious faith. An interesting and useful, 
though somewhat one-sided account of the conflicts thus 
engendered, was written by Andrew D. White, 1832-1918, 
president of Cornell University, in his two-volume History 
525 Andrew x>. wime^irom^ ^otograph by Pack 0 j ffo Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom. 

DOES EVOLUTION DENY GOD? 

The principle of evolution enunciated by Charles Darwin awakened especial apprehension because it 
seemed to contradict the Biblical account of creation, and because in the person of Huxley it became associ- 
ated with agnosticism, and was expanded by Herbert 
Spencer into a naturalistic philosophy. Many saw, 
however, that the laws of evolution are no more in- 
consistent with theism than are the laws of gravita- 
tion; and that acceptance of the principle of evolution 
is not subversive of religious faith unless it be made 
the basis of a naturalistic philosophy which goes quite 
beyond the deliverances of science. Puclc ridiculed the 
efforts of Henry Ward Beecher, near the close of his 
life, to show this. But the defenders of a theistic inter- 
pretation of evolution, as opposed to naturalism, were 
too effective to be silenced by ridicule. Joseph Le 
Conte, 1823-1901, professor of geology in the University 
of California* wrote Religion and Science as early as 
1874; and in 1888 published Evolution; its History , 
its Evidences , and its Relation to Religious Thought. 

Henry Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World and The Ascent of Man , and E. Griffith-Jones’ 

The Ascent through Christ , written in England, were 
widely read here. Other books of large influence in 
this field were John Fiske, 1842-1901, The Idea of 
Cod , The Destiny of Man , and Through Nature to God; 

Newman Smythe, 1843-1925, Through Science to 
Faith; George Harris, 1844-1922, Moral Evolution; 
and Lyman Abbott, The Theology of an Evolutionist . 



525 From a cartoon The OH Attempt. In Pud. Juno 3, 1885 
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LYMAN ABBOTT, 1835-1922, PREACHER 
OF DIVINE IMMANENCE 
“Evolution,” John Fiske said, “is God’s way of doing 
things.” Lyman Abbott, successor to Henry Ward Beecher 
as pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, held that Creation 
is “a process, not a product”; God is not merely a Great 
First Cause, but “the One Great Cause from whom all forms 
of nature and of life continuously proceed.” Revelation 
must be progressive, for it is “God’s education of man.” 
He disposed of the traditional doctrine that 
In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all 

by quoting a bon mot attributed to Professor Rosw T ell D. 
Hitchcock, of Union Theological Seminary, “Adam did not 
represent me, for I never voted for him.” As an editor and 
public lecturer he became the counsellor of multitudes who 
were perplexed concerning the mutual relations of science 
and religion, and did much to direct the life and thought of 
his day toward modernism. 



ADONIRAM JUDSON GORDON, 1836-1895, 
PREACHER OF THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST 
Adoniram Judson Gordon, minister of the Clarendon Street 
Baptist Church in Boston, held a position opposed to that of 
Dr. Abbott. He asserted that the ministry of the churches was in 
peril of being “impoverished by excess of learning.” “Reason 
and faith are like the two compartments of an hour-glass; when 
one is full the other is empty.” He believed that this present 
world is inherently evil and will always remain evil; that redemp- 
tion of the race through social evolution is hopeless; and that 
“progress” is an illusion. He looked with confident expectation 
for the “glorious appearing” of Christ, who is to come again with 
power, and will “smite the nations” and reign on earth for a 
thousand years, from the first to the second resurrection. 


FUNDAMENTALISM 
In 1910 a paper-bound volume 
entitled The Fundamentals: A 
Testimony to the Truth , was sent 
gratuitously to ministers and 
other Christian leaders through- 
out the English-speaking world. Other volumes followed at intervals of 
a few months, until twelve had been distributed. The movement thus 
stimulated, known as Fundamentalism, has occasioned much controversy, 
particularly in the Baptist and Presbyterian churches, and among the 
Disciples of Christ. The five test-points of Fundamentalism are the Virgin 
Birth of Christ, the physical resurrection, the inerrancy of the Scriptures in 
matters of historical and scientific fact as well as in principles of religious 
faith, the substitutionary theory of the Atonement, and the imminent, 
physical Second Coming of Christ. To believe these doctrines is regarded 
as evidence of one’s soundness in the faith; to falter or doubt on any of 
these points causes one to be denounced as “no Christian.” The movement 
is fostered by the Moody Bible Institute at Chicago and a Bible Institute at 
Los Angeles, and spread by “prophetic conferences” which bring together 
large numbers of people without regard to their denominational affiliation. 


The Fundamentals 


A. Testimony to the Truth 


Volume V 


Compliments of 
Two Christian Laymen 


Testimony Publishing Company 

(Hot Joe) 

80$ U Salle An., Chicago, III., V. S, A, 


529 Facsimile of title-page of The 
Fundamentals , Chicago, 1910 



528 Adoniram Judson Gordon, from a photograph, 
courtesy of the Reverend A. H. Gordon 
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MODERNISM 

Modernism, the bogey of Fundamentalists, is 
more difficult to define, for it is unorganized and 
has no list of shibboleths. In general, a modernist 
accepts the methods and results of modern 
science, including the laws of biological evolu- 
tion; he believes in the possible redemption of 
this present world by the social application of the 
principles of Jesus; and interprets the Bible 
using the historian’s methods of criticism of docu- 
ments. Extreme modernism goes so far as to 
reduce religion to ethics and deny the meta- 
physical reality of God. Most Christians are 
neither Fundamentalists nor extreme modernists. 
They are evangelical. They believe in the gospel of God’s redeeming love as revealed in Jesus Christ, and 
they find that this gospel is distorted and obscured by the legalism and pre-millenarianism of one party, 
while it is denied by the other. 


530 Union Theological Seminary, lrom a photograph by Keystone 
View Co , New York 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, 1878-, EVANGELICAL MODERNIST 
As pastor of the First Baptist Church of Montclair, New Jersey, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick won high reputation as a preacher. He became professor of practical 
theology in Union Theological Seminary in 1915, and invited to serve also as 
permanent preacher for the First Presbyterian Church of New York, he accepted 
on condition that he be allowed to remain a Baptist. Aroused by his sermon 
entitled Shall the Fundamentalists Win,? the Presbytery of Philadelphia 
charged him with heresy and urged inquiry into his ecclesiastical status. The 
General Assembly of 1924, without passing judgment upon his views, invited 
him to enter the ministry of the Presbyterian Church or to vacate his pulpit. 
He accepted the latter alternative, declaring that “Creedal subscription to 
ancient confessions of faith is a practice dangerous to the welfare of the Church 
and to the integrity of the individual conscience.” 



531 Harry Emerson Fosdick, from 
a photograph by Underwood & 
Underwood, New York 


“ABIDING EXPERIENCES AND CHANGING CATEGORIES” 

As preeminent in pulpit power as were Henry Ward Beecher and Phillips Brooks, Dr. Fosdick has also made 
effective use of the printed page; and his books, especially The Manhood of the Master and The Meaning of 
Prayer, have had large influence. His Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale on The Modern Use of the Bible 

present a most effective exposition of evangeli- 
cal modernism. “What is permanent in Chris- 
tianity is not mental frameworks but abiding 
experiences that phrase and rephrase them- 
selves in successive generations’ ways of think- 
ing and grow in assured certainty and in richness 
of content.” “Jesus does not give us rules 
and regulations. . . . Instead, he has given us in 
timeless terms expressed in universally appli- 
cable life a form of conduct, a quality of spirit, 
which changing circumstances do not affect. 
. . . Preach him, therefore, not as those who 
timidly suspect that outgrown categories have 
lost their cause, but as those who know that all 
the categories ever used about him have been 
but partial appreciations of his divine reality.” 
“It is not so much the humanity of Jesus that 
makes him imitable as it is his divinity.” 
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THE TENNESSEE ANTI-EVOLUTION LAW 
In 1925 the Legislature of Tennessee passed an act pro- 
hibiting teachers in any schools supported wholly or partly 
by public funds '‘to teach any theory which denies the 
story of the Divine creation of man as taught in the Bible, 
and to teach instead that man has descended from lower 
forms of animals.” John T. Scopes, a young teacher of 
biology in Dayton, was arrested. His trial aroused world- 
wide interest. William Jennings Bryan, assisting the prose- 
cution, sought to prove that the Biblical account of creation 
is in all details to be literally believed as a revelation in- 
spired of God. Clarence Darrow, agnostic, denounced the 
law as “the most brazen and bold attempt to destroy 
liberty since the Middle Ages.” Unfortunately, expert 
testimony, both of scientists and theologians, was excluded; 
and judgment was rendered against the defendant without 
facing the broad issues involved. One of the most striking 
aspects of the religious developments in twentieth-century 
America is the occasional tendency of state legislatures to undertake, by majority vote, to determine what 
is religious orthodoxy and what is scientific truth. The so-called anti-evolution laws apply only to public 
schools maintained at public expense. 



533 Judge Raulston charging the Jury at the Scopes Trial, from 
a photograph by the Pacific and Atlantic Photo Co .New York 


DENY SCIENCE WARS 
AGAINST RELIGION 


Forty Scientists, Clergymen and 
Prominent Educators Attack 
"Two Erroneous Views.” 


SEE DEITY TWICE REVEALED 


SciencB Shows His Work in 
Nature, Religion Develops 
Spiritual Ideals, They Assert. 


WASHINGTON. May W.-A Joint 
rtatement holding that there la no an- 


tagoniam between science and religion 
was Issued here tonight as representing 
the conclusions of a group of forty dis- 
tinguished Americans on a subject which 
recently has aroused bitteg and wide-* 
spread controversy. 

The names of two Cabinet officers. 
Secretaries Hoover and Davis; three 
^BUhopo and many others In positions of 
leadership In the political, business, 
scientific and religious world, are at- 
tached to the declaration, which was 
prepared by Dr. B. A. MMlken. director 
of the Norman Bridge Laboratory of 
Physics, at Pasadena, Cal, 

■ “ The purpose." said an accompanying 
explanation, '* Is to assist In correcting 
two erroneous impressions that seem to 
be current among certain groups of per- 
sons. The first la that religion today 
stands for medieval theology, the sec- 
ond that science is materialistic and 
irrellgioui." 

The statement Itself reads: 

“ Wi, the undersigned, deeply regret 
that in recent controversies there has 
been a tendency to present science and 
relfgion as Irreconcilable and antagonis- 
tic domains of thought, for. In fact, they 
meet distinct human needs, and In the 
rounding out of human life they supple- 
ment rather than displace or oppose 
each other. 


" The purpose of science Is to develop, 
without prejudice or preconception of 
any kind, a knowledge of the facts, the 
laws and the processes of nature. The 
even more Important task of religion, 
on the other hand. Is to develop the 
consciences, the Ideals and the aspira- 
tions of mankind. Bach of these two 
activities represents a deep and vital 
function of the soul of man, and both 
are necessary for the life, the progress 
and the happiness of the human race. 

" It is a sublime conception of God 
which Is furnished by science, and one; 
wholly consonant with the highest Ideals 
of religion, when it represents Him as 
revealing Himself through countless 
ages In the development of the earth os 
on abode for man and in the age-long 
Inbreathing of life *lnto its constituent 
matter, culminating In man with his 
spiritual nature and all bli Godlike 
powers." 

Besides Secretaries Hoover and Davis, 

| those whose names were attached to the 
statement included Bishops William 
Lawrence and William Thomas Man- 
ning of the Episcopal Church, and 
Bishop Brands’- J. McConnell of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church: Dr. 
Charles D. Walcott of the Smithsonian 
Institution, who Is President of the Na- 
tlonal Academy of Sciences; President 


534 


From the New York Times, May 27, 1923 


THE RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
In June, 1923, a group of distinguished men issued A Joint Statement upon the Relations of Science and Reli- 
gion, which asserted that they are complementary rather than antagonistic. “The purpose of science is to 
develop, without prejudice or preconception of any kind, a knowledge of the facts, the laws, and the processes 
of nature. The even more important task of religion, on the other hand, is to develop the consciences, the 
ideals, and the aspirations of mankind. Each of these two activities ... is necessary for the life, the progress, 
and the happiness of the human race.” The statement was proposed by Robert A. Millikan, world-famed 
physicist; and among the scientists who signed it were Charles D. Walcott, President of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science and Head of the Smithsonian Institution; Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
president of the American Museum of Natural History; John C. Merriam, president of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion; Gano Dunn, Chairman of the National Research Council; James R. Angell, psychologist and president 
of Yale University; William W. Campbell, astronomer, president of the University of California; Michael I. 
Pupin, physicist and engineer; Dr. William J, Mayo, surgeon; and Dr. William H. Welch, pathologist. 
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536 Mee ting of the Society of the Holy Name in Washington, Sept 21, 1924, from a photograph by Cullen Saulbury De Souza, Washington 

THE SOCIETY OF THE HOLY NAME 


On the evening of the third day of the Congress, one hundred and fifty thousand men, gathered in Soldiers 
Field, took the pledge of the Holy Name Society: “I pledge my loyalty to my flag and my country and to 
the God-given principles of freedom, justice, and happiness for which it stands. I pledge my support to all 
lawful authority, both civil and religious. I dedicate my manhood to the honor of the sacred name of Jesus 
Christ and beg that he will keep me faithful to these pledges until death.” Then, the flame passing from rank 
to rank, there were lighted one hundred and fifty thousand candles, one borne by each member of the great 
throng. The Society of the Holy Name originated in the thirteenth century. Its work was encouraged 
by Pope Leo XHI in 1896, and it has had a steady growth since that time. There are now two million 
four hundred and twenty-nine thousand five hundred and fifty members in the United States. 

BUILDING AMERICAN CATHEDRALS 

A co mm unity enterprise to which Catholics, Jews, and members of all Protestant churches have contributed 
in the hope that it will be a 44 great, unifying, spiritual and civic force,” is the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, on Momingside Heights, New York. The corner stone was laid by Bishop Henry C. Potter of the 

Protestant Episcopal Church in 1892, and 
the choir, with seven encircling chapels, 
was built in the following years. Work was 
begun on the nave in 1925. When com- 
pleted, it will be one of the three greatest 
cathedrals in the world, being exceeded in 
size only by St. Peter’s in Rome and the 
Cathedral of Seville. A national Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral, named for SS. Peter 
and Paul, is in process of erection at Wash- 
ington. Such buildings express in enduring 
stone the eternal supremacy of the spirit 
which religion asserts. Their spaciousness 
forbids petty distinctions; their majesty 
and beauty impel to worship, and help men 
to realize the presence of God. 

687 The Washington Cathedral, from an architect’s drawing, courtesy 
ol the National Cathedral Association, Washington 
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538 Federal Council Executive Committee Meeting in Minneapolis, Dec 1912, from a photograph, courtesy of the Federal 

Council of Churches, New York 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 
The first quarter of the twentieth century has been marked by growing cooperation of the Protestant churches 
in the various fields of their interest. Theodore Roosevelt, addressing a meeting in 1900 which organized the 
New York State Federation of Churches, said, “ There are plenty of targets that w T e need to hit without firing 
into each other.” The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America w r as organized in 1908 by official 
action of twenty-nine national denominational bodies in order “more fully to manifest the essential oneness 
of the Christian Churches of America in Jesus Christ as their divine Lord and Saviour and to promote the 
spirit of fellowship, service, and cooperation among them. One of the particular aims included under this 
general statement of purpose is: “To secure a larger combined influence for the Churches of Christ in all 
matters affecting the moral and social condition of the people.” 

The effectiveness of the Federal Council in this respect has awakened the fears of many Christians who be- 
lieve that this church organization is guilty of dangerous meddling and who have charged it with “mixing 
in politics” and “attempting to control the affairs of civil government.” The Council has answered that it 
“does not consider any question involving principles of right and justice as being secular. . . . The people 
in the churches are rapidly coming to look at all public affairs as matters of Christian ethics. . . . The leaders 
of the church are tired of preaching justice in theory and closing their eyes to injustice in practice. . . . The 
churches should sedulously refrain from 'lobbying’ or from any attempt to coerce legislators by organizing 
the voting strength of their districts for or against them. . . .But the church has not only the right, but the 
duty, to educate public opinion concerning the Christian principles that are at stake in legislative proposals. 
. . . Surely Christian ethics are not left entirely to be determined by Congress.” 

THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
With the opening of the present century, the Protestant churches began to awake to the danger involved in 
the omission of religion from the program and curriculum of otherwise competent public schools, and the 
throwing of responsibility for the religious training of the young upon educationally incompetent Sunday 
schools. In 1903 the Religious Education Association was organized, with the declared purpose “to inspire 
the educational forces of our country with the religious ideal, to inspire the religious forces of our country 
with the educational ideal, and to keep before the 
public mind the ideal of religious education and 
the sense of its need and value.” In 1922, by a 
merger of former organizations, was formed the 
International Council of Religious Education, an 
agency for the cooperative effort of the Protestant 
churches. Under its leadership new standards are 
set for the work of the Sunday schools; the training 
of teachers has been lifted to a higher level; prob- 
lems of curriculum, method and educational admin- 
istration are being studied in an experimental and 
scientific way; and progress has been made in the 
establishment of new types of week-day and vaca- 
tion church schools for the teaching of religion. 
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PROTESTANT COOPERATION IN MISSIONARY WORK 
In 1893 was established the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, in which all of the Protestant 
foreign-missionary societies and boards of the United Stales and Canada an* now associated. It, meets once 
a year for the discussion of common problems, and its Committee on Reference and Counsel, with a perma- 
nent office and an employed stall’, constitutes in effect a board of strategy with respect to missionary policies 
and measures which has done much to further cooperation between the various denominations in their work 
upon the foreign fields. The Home Missions Council, organized in 1908, undertakes similarly to servo the 
home-missionary organizations, thirty-six of which are represented in its membership. Home mission boards 
concern themselves with the underprivileged groups all over the nation, new immigrants, racial and lingual 
groups, migrant workers; with problems of social justice and industrial welfare; with the organization of 
rural churches inLo “larger parishes,” cooperating in worship, religious education, social life, and community 
service, under leadership more competent than each could command alone; with the establishment of com- 
munity houses and social settlements in the tenement district of great cities. The task of the home mission 
is “to mobilize all the resources of the Church for the Christianization of the country as a whole.” 


THE GROWTH OF THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES 


It is difficult to secure comparative statistics for the growth of the churches, on account of their varying 
practices with respect to the reception and retention of membership. Figures showing the remarkable growth 
of the Catholic Church in this country have been given on page 1(18. Tin* Protestant churches, too, have 
grown at a rate far exceeding that of the general population, hi 1800 seven out of every hundred citizens 
were members of Protestant churches; in 1850, fifteen; in 1900, twenty-four; in 1925, twenty-six out of 
every hundred. In the twenty years from 1900 to 1925 the population of the country increase! 1 thirty- 
six per cent, while the Protestant church membership increased forty -six per cent. The table gives the 
membership in 1925, based upon the returns of the various denominational bodies of the eleven Protestant 
groups which have a membership of two hundred thousand or more. The total membership of the Protestant 
churches, not counting dependent children or others attached by ties less responsible than full communicant 
fellowship, is nearly thirty million. Ninety-five per cent of this Protestant membership is in the eleven groups 
of churches here listed. 


MEMBERSHIP OK PRINCIPAL PROTESTANT 
DENOMINATIONS, 1925 


Methodists 05 bodies) 8,920,190 

Baptists 0*1 Bodies) 8,397,911 

Presbyterians (9 Bodies) 2,501,9X5 

Lutherans (17 bodies) .... ... 2,5*10,127 

Disciples (2 bodies) 1,759,399 

Protestant Episcopal i, 101,91 1 

Cong relational is Is 907,5X3 

Latter Day Saints (2 bodies) ... . 025,100 

Reformed (3 bodies) 5*10,9X7 

Evangelical (2 bodies) • . . . 508,012 

United Brethren (2 bodies) *111,950 




CHAPTER VIII 


RELIGION ON THE FRONTIER 

AMONG the evils enumerated by the “Reform Synod” of the Massachusetts 
/_% churches in 1680 was the eagerness of many to push westward and to appropriate 
A m lands upon the frontier: “ There hath been in many prof essors an insatiable de- 
sire after Land and worldly Accommodations, yea, so as to forsake Churches and Ordinances, 
and to live like Heathen, only so they might have Elbow-room enough in the world. . . . 
We cannot but solemnly bear witness against that practice of settling Plantations without 
any Ministry amongst them, which is to prefer the world before the Gospel.” 

It would have required far more than the vote of a few ministers meeting in Boston to 
stop the steady advance westward of the line of the frontier. Into western Massachusetts 
and northern New York, across the Alleghenies into Ohio, Tennessee, and the blue grass 
of Kentucky, into the woods of Michigan and over the rolling prairies of the Mississippi 
valley, across the Rockies to Oregon and California, north to Alaska, finally back to trans- 
form the Indian Territory into Oklahoma — for over two centuries longer the trek of 
pioneer settlers continued, until in the last decade of the nineteenth century there was no 
more land to be distributed freely to homesteaders. 

The first home missionaries were to the Indians, but soon the spiritual needs of the 
white folk in the frontier settlements claimed the preponderant interest of the missionary 
societies that began to be formed. Groups of theological students in a number of cases 
formed associations or “bands,” pledging themselves to go together to some chosen 
territory upon the frontier and there to devote their lives to the building up of churches, 
schools, and colleges. At first aided by the eastern societies, it was the ambition of every 
such man, as soon as possible, to make himself and his churches self-supporting. 

The two Protestant groups which now exceed all others in membership — the Metho- 
dist and the Baptist — owe much of their growth to their adaptation to frontier con- 
ditions. The direct simplicity and infectious fervor of their appeal to the emotions 
well suited the mind of the pioneer. And this was coupled, in the case of the Metho- 
dists, with an almost military-like effectiveness of organization that was admirably 
adapted to spiritual campaigning under hard conditions, and, in the case of the Baptists, 
with an individualism that fitted the frontiersman’s lonely independence. 

The frontier was more than an outpost of a culture aiready achieved on the eastern 
seaboard and destined only to be extended. It had its own difficulties and problems. And 
the efforts of the nation to meet and solve these did much to determine the course of the 
history of the United States as a whole and to shape American institutions. 

To tell the story of religion on the frontier would be to describe the rude beginnings 
of hundreds of local communities. Every county and town west of the Alleghenies has 
its stirring tale of the hardships and bravery of the pioneers, and of the devotion of good 
men and women who would let no difficulty keep them from God and who with their own 
hands built churches and schools. This chapter can present only a few of these' stories, 
chosen from many of which they are types: the Illinois and Iowa Bands; Jason Lee, 
Marcus Whitman, Pierre de Smet, and the winning of the Northwest; William Taylor, 
Methodist street preacher, and Samuel Willey, Presbyterian pastor, both Forty-niners 
in California; and the remarkable career of Sheldon Jackson, home-missionary state sman. 
234 , 
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JOHN SERGEANT, 1710-im MISSIONARY TO THE 
HOUSATONIC INDIANS 

In 1734 John Sergeant, a tutor in Yale College, accepted appointment 
by the Massachusetts Commissioners for Indian Affairs to teach and 
preach to the Housatonic Indians at Stockbridge, on the western frontier. 
In spite of the Dutch traders from the Hudson and the rum they peddled, 
he succeeded in converting most of the tribe, and in teaching many to 
read and to sing. He built a church and a schoolhouse, and devised a 
plan of education which divided the time of the Indian children and 
youth between study and manual labor, training the boys in agriculture 
and the girls in the duties of domestic life. His successor was Jonathan 
Edwards. In 1775 his son, John Sergeant, Jr., took charge of the work. 
He moved with his flock when they migrated to New Stockbridge, on 
the Oneida Reservation in New York, built a church large enough to 
seat five hundred people, and remained the Indians’ minister until his 

death at the age of seventy-seven in 
1824. 
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641 John Sergeant, from a lithograph by Childs 
and rntnan In the pohhcasIou of the publishers , 

DAVID BRAINERD, 1718-1747, MISSIONARY 
TO THE DELAWARES 

David Bratnerd, most brilliant member of the class of 1743 at Yale 
College, was expelled in his Junior year for making a derogatory comment 
concerning the piety of a tutor and attending a Separatist meeting in defi- 
ance of the Rector’s prohibition. First at Kaimaumeek, near Stockbridge, 
where he began work under the tutelage of John Sergeant, then among the 
Delawares in eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey, lie spent himself with 
ardent devotion as a missionary to the Indians, reckless of failing strength. 
After only four years of service, he died at the home of Jonathan Edwards, 
who wrote an Account of his life, based upon his diary, which has become 
a classic. This Account , together with his Journal, published by the 
Scotch Society which employed him, caused Brai nerd’s work to have an in- 
fluence far exceeding its limited extent and duration. The modern mission- 
ary movement owes much to these records of his self-sacrificing zeal and 
consecration. To name only two men — William Carey and Henry Mar- 
tyn, justly reckoned among the founders of that movement, were moved 
by reading about Braincrd to imitate his example. 


‘DESTINIRTER 


642 From the original In the Now 
York Public Library 

DAVID ZEISBERGER, 1721-1808, 

HEIDENBOTE” 

During his visit to Pennsylvania in 1742 Count Ludwig Nicolaus 
von Zinzendorf, bishop of the Moravians, chancing to meet a group 
of Iroquois sachems at the home of Conrad Weiser, Indian agent and 
interpreter, won their consent to his establishing a mission among 
them. “Brother,” they said, “you have journeyed a long way, from 
beyond the sea, to preach to the white people and the Indians. You 
did not know that we were here; we had no knowledge of your coming. 
The Great Spirit has brought us together. Come to our people. You 
shall be welcome. Take this fathom of wampum. It is a token that 
our words are true.” So began a friendship which existed for many 
years between the Iroquois and the Moravians, and gave to the latter a 
standing among all other tribes. In December, 1744, David Zeis- 
berger, whose name had been recorded as “destinirter Hcidenbote” 
— destined to be a messenger to the heathen — set out upon his 
journey to Hendrick, Chief of the Mohawks, 

X — 16 



— David Zolsbcrgor, from J. Taylor Hamilton, 
History of the Moravian Church , Tlmos Pub- 
lishing Co. * DotWehom. 1000 
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HOSTILE INDIANS MASSACRE THE MISSIONARIES 
AT GNADENHUTTEN 

At Canajoharie Zeisberger and his companion were welcomed by 
Hendrick; but they were soon arrested by the authorities of New 
York, who suspected them of sympathy with the French. They 
were sent back to Pennsylvania after four months’ detention in 
prison. Zeisberger’s missionary career lasted sixty-four strenuous 
years. He was adopted into the tribe of Onondagas, and given 
the name of Ganousseracheri. Until the outbreak of the French 
and Indian War in 1755, he labored chiefly among the Iroquois, 
first at Shamokin, the principal Indian town of Pennsylvania, then 
at Onondaga, the capital of the Iroquois Confederacy. In 1746 
he helped to found Gnadenhiitten — “Tents of Grace” — on the 
Lehigh River as a permanent settlement for converted Indians 
who wished to forsake the customs of the pagan villages. On 
November 24, 1755, this settlement was captured and ten Mora- 
vians massacred by hostile Indians. Zeisberger, who was on the 
road hither, escaped only by a chance delay. 


544 Gnadenhutten destroyed and the Missionaries 
massacred by the Indians, from Choules, Or loin 
and History of Missions, Boston, 1S37 

ZEISBERGER PREACHING TO THE 
INDIANS AT GOSCHGOSCHUNK 
During the French and Indian War Zeis- 
berger, kept from access to the Iroquois, was 
busied with other duties, but found time to 

complete a gram- 




545 Zeisberger preaching to the Indians at Goschgoscliunk, from an engraving 
arter a painting by Christian Schussele in the possession of the Moravian Mis- 
sionary Society, Bethlehem, Pa, 


546 The Monument at Gnaden- 
hutten, from a photograph, cour- 
tesy of Mr. C. M. Hay, Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio 


mar of the Onon- 
daga language 
and a German- 

Onondaga lexicon in seven manuscript volumes. In 1767 for some unknown 
reason, the Moravians decided to relinquish the work among the Iroquois for 
which Zeisberger's experience had so uniquely equipped him, and dispatched him 
into wholly new territory at Goschgoschlink, in northwestern Pennsylvania. 
Warned by a friendly chief that the Indians there were bad and would kill 
him, Zeisberger answered: e< If they are very wicked, that is just the reason why 
I ought to go and preach to them.” He preached with such eloquence and bold- 
ness that, in spite of the determined resistance of the medicine man, whom he 
finally denounced as “the servant of the devil and a preacher of lies,” he obtained 
the consent of the Indians to establish a mission. 

AMERICAN MILITIA MURDER THE CHRISTIAN INDIANS 
Zeisberger pressed on into Ohio, and at the principal town of the Delawares, 
on March 14, 1771, preached the first Protestant sermon in that territory. His 
success here was so great that he advised the Christian Indians from Pennsylvania 
to come to Ohio, where he founded a new Gnadenhiitten in 1772. The refusal of 
the Moravians and their Indian followers to engage in war, and their position 
between the settlements of the British and the colonists in revolt caused them 
during the Revolution to become objects of suspicion to both parties. The mis- 
sionaries were taken to Detroit under arrest by the British. A company of 
colonial militia sent from Fort Pitt under the command of Colonel Williamson 
to punish hostile Indians captured the non-resisting Christian Indians of Gnaden- 
hutten; and on the following day, March 8 , 1782, murdered them — twenty-nine 
men, twenty-seven women, and thirty-four children — in cold blood* 
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THE ORDINANCE ESTABLISHING THE 
NORTHWEST TERRITORY, 1787 
In 1788 the Ohio Company of Associates, princi- 
pally veterans of the Revolutionary Army, led by 
General Rufus Putnam, 1738-1824, founded Mari- 
etta, the first permanent settlement in Ohio, on 
lands purchased from Congress- Manasseh Cutler, 
one of the five directors of the Company, conducted 
the negotiations with Congress. It is probable that 
he suggested the articles of the Ordinance of 1787 
establishing the Northwest Territory, which forbid 
slavery and provide for religion and education. 

The third article reads: “Religion, morality and 
knowledge being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be encouraged.” 

One section of six hundred and forty acres in each 
township of the Ohio Company’s purchase was set aside for the support of religion and a like provision was 

made for the support of schools; while two townships were given 
as an endowment for the establishment of a university. 

MANASSEH CUTLER, 1742-1823, PREACHER, 
SCIENTIST, AND CITIZEN 

Ctjtlku was pastor of the Congregational Church at Hamilton, 
Massachusetts, from 1771 until his death. Astute in matters of 
business and resourceful in dealing with men, he conducted the 
difficult negotiations with Congress tactfully and with good judg- 
ment, but with firmness, and in the end secured not only the terms, 
but recognition of the principles which he and his associates had in 
mind. lie made a number of journeys to Marietta, procured a 
minister for the newly organized church, and drafted a charter for 
the University, which was founded in 1804. Cutler was versed In 
law and medicine, as well as in theology. He made and recorded 
astronomical and meteorological observations, and was one of the 
first Americans to make researches of real scientific value in botany. 
He was a member of Congress from 1801 to 1805. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 
The ministers of Connecticut began to be exercised concerning 4 4 the 
state of settlements now forming to the Westward and Northwest- 
ward of us, who arc destitute of the preached gospel, many of whom 
are our brethren emigrants from this colony.” In June, 1798, the 
Missionary Society of Connecticut was organized, its object being 
“to Christianize the heathen of North America, and to support and 
promote Christian knowledge in the new settlements within the United 
States.” Within less than a decade the Congregational churches of 
each of the other New England states organized for the same purpose. 
In 1802 the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church appointed 
a Standing Committee of Missions; and in the same year the Massa- 
chusetts Domestic Missionary Society, the first such organization 
among American Baptists, was formed. Alone and afoot, with no 
outfit but what he could carry, David Bacon, 1771-1817, first mis- 
sionary of the Connecticut Society, set out from Hartford on August 7, 
1800, to go to the Indians “south and west of Lake Erie.” 
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JOSEPH BADGER, 1757-1845, MISSIONARY TO THE 
WESTERN RESERVE 

The officers of the Connecticut Society had little understanding of condi- 
tions in the Western Reserve and adjacent territory, and they were of an 
exceedingly economical disposition. They paid Bacon four hundred dollars 
from August, 1800, to September, 1803; they reduced Joseph Badger’s 
“compensation” after he had been in their service two years, from seven 
dollars to six dollars a week. Bacon’s spirit was finally broken and his 
death hastened by financial difficulties; Badger, older, more experienced, 
and a veteran of the Revolution, did not hesitate to say what he thought 
of the matter, and to accept the support of the Western Missionary Society, 
a Presbyterian organization with headquarters at Pittsburgh. The k 6 Plan 
of Union” upon which Congrcgationalists and Presbyterians had agreed 
in 1801, as a basis of cooperation on the home-missionary fields, made that a 
natural step. Itinerating as did the Methodist circuit riders. Badger helped 
to establish ninety churches in the Western Reserve. 


550 From the original In the New 
York Public Library 


WILLIAM McKENDREE, 1757-1835, 

METHODIST ORGANIZER AND 
ADMINISTRATOR 
The commander of the Methodist forces 
in the West was William McKendree. 

Son of a Virginia planter and himself a 
veteran of the Revolution, he experienced conversion in 1787 and soon 
thereafter entered the itinerant ministry. Notable success as a presiding 
elder in Virginia led to his appointment in 1801 as general superintendent 
of the newly organized Western Conference, and presiding elder of the 
Kentucky District, which included Ohio, Western Virginia, Illinois, Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi as well. He directed the rapidly expanding work of 
the Methodist circuit riders throughout the Great Revival. In 1808 he 
was elected bishop, the first native American to be chosen to that office 
by the Methodists; and he became Asbury’s successor as head of the 
movement. “McKendree was one of the greatest preachers Methodism 
has ever produced, yet it was not as a preacher that he made his abiding contribution. He was an adminis- 
trator of the first order. ... It became his task to turn Methodism away from the personal absolutism of 
Asbury to a settled, legal order, in which bishops, presiding elders. General, Annual, Quarterly, and local 
Conferences alike felt themselves bound to a line of action definitely laid out by rules in the making of which 
all had a part. McKendree knew how to blow the great revival of the camp-meeting period to a white-hot 
flame, and at the same time how to weld a new church, in the heat of this flame, into a firm and lasting 
order.” — Luccock and Hutchinson, The Story of Methodism , p. 279. 



551 Bishop McKendree, from an engrav- 
ing after a painting, courtesy of The Chris- 
tian Advocate, New York 
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A MISSIONARY SURVEY OF THE COUNTRY, 181£-1815 
Samuel J. Mills, 1783-1818, the leader of a group of students at Williams 
College and at Andover Theological Seminary who had dedicated them- 
selves to foreign-missionary service, was not one of the five first chosen to 
be sent abroad, because it was thought that he would be of greater service 
by remaining at home to arouse the interest of the churches in missions. 

In 181£-13, with John F. Schermerhorn, and again in 1814-15, with David 
Smith, he traversed the country, going as far west as St. Louis and south to 
New Orleans. The two journeys covered about ten thousand miles, much 
of the travel being through wilderness. Everywhere he inquired into the 
moral conditions and spiritual needs of the people, distributed Bibles and 
organized Bible Societies. He found that the Illinois Territory, with a popu- 
lation of twelve thousand, had five Baptist churches with a total membership 
of one hundred and twenty, and six Methodist preachers with a following 
of six hundred members. In New Orleans he distributed three thousand 
copies of the New Testament in French. 

THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
There was a surprising lack of Bibles. Not far from New York, on the 
west shore of the Hudson, ninety-five out of one hundred and seventy -nine families had no copy of the Scrip- 
tures. At IC&skaskia, then the capital of Illinois Territory, in one hundred families Mills found five Bibles. 

Local Bible Societies multiplied after the organization 
of the first in Philadelphia in 1808, and in 1810 there 
were one hundred and thirty-two such societies in 
the land. Mills’ report revealed the need for more 
cooperation, and on May 8, 18L(>, a representative 
assembly of ministers and laymen, meeting in New 
York, organized a national body, the American Bible 
Society. In 1899-30 this society made a systematic 
effort to supply every family in the United States, 
that lacked one, with a Bible. The American Tract 
Society, for the publication and distribution of relig- 
ious literature, was organized in 18£5. The drawing 
depicts a colporteur of these societies entering a 
settlement in the log-cabin country. 

THE FIRST PROTESTANT CHURCH IN ST. LOUIS 
The report of Mills and Smith captured the imagination of Salmon Giddings, 178£-18£8, a tutor in Williams 
College, and he obtained a commission from the Connecticut Missionary Society to labor in “the Western 
country.” Starting on horseback in December, 1815, he arrived four months later in St. Louis, which he made 
his headquarters. He exemplified the “Plan of 
Union” by organizing the First Presbyterian 
Church with nine members, of whom five were 
Massachusetts Congregationalists. He devoted 
half of his time to its pastorate, and half to 
missionary itineracy and the organization of 
churches throughout the territory. “He valued 
the great common Christianity above anything 
that marked mere denominational differences,” 
wrote John M. Peck. “He delighted to en- 
courage every one’s efforts in doing good. Wo 
cooperated in the formation and management 
of the first Bible, Sunday School, Tract, and 
Colonization Societies in St. Louis.” 
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EARLY BAPTIST CHURCHES 
IN MISSOURI 

Baptist families emigrated from the 
Carolinas and Kentucky into Upper 
Louisiana, now Missouri, as early as 
1796 — among them children and 
relatives of Daniel Boone. Under 
both Spain and Prance the Catholic 
Church alone was recognized. When 
application was made to Commandant 
Trudeau at St. Louis for permission 
to have preaching, he rejected the 
petition in terms that showed friendly 

557 The Old Fee Fee Church House, from a drawing In the Missouri Historical * sympathy . You must not put a bell 

society, st Louis, mo. on y 0ur house, and call it a church, 

nor suffer any person to christen your children but the parish priest. But if any of your friends choose 
to meet at your house, sing, pray, and talk about religion, you will not be molested, provided you continue, 
as I believe you are, good Christians.” He knew, the chronicler comments, that they disbelieved in infant 
baptism, and that frontiersmen could find the way to meeting without 
the sound of the church bell. The first Baptist church was organized in 
1804 in Cape Girardeau County, and others soon followed in various 
settlements. John M. Peck, sent as a missionary by the Baptist Board, 
organized a church in St. Louis in February, 1818. 

JOHN M. PECK, 1789-1858, BAPTIST LEADER 
IN THE MIDDLE WEST 

Peck was a vigorous, self-made man. The Foreign Mission Board had 
commissioned him, for there was then no home-missionary organization 
among the Baptists. In three years they felt compelled to withdraw sup- 
port; but, undaunted. Peck remained. In 1827 he established a school 
which grew to be Shurtleff College, for the endowment of which he secured 
funds. In 1832 he helped to organize and set in operation the American 
Baptist Home Missionary Society. He founded, and for twelve years 
edited and published The Pioneer, the first religious newspaper in the Sf jSS^JSSSi' /$£ IffiSSSfe 

western states. His Emigrant's Guide (1832) and Gazetteer of Illinois pWa ’ 186 * 

(1834) were widely circulated and much used. He was for two years Secretary of the American Baptist 
Publication Society. All the while he was helping in the organization of churches in Illinois and Missouri, 
and in the furtherance there of 

^ j' m ^ ze » has expanded the scope 

eludes a preparatory^ 



558 John M. Peck, from Rufus Babcock, 
Memoir of John Mason Peck, Philadel- 
phia, 1864 
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Shurtleff College, from Rufus Babcock, Memoir of John Mason Peck, 
Philadelphia, 1864 
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ANTI-MISSIONARY BAPTISTS 
Peck was opposed by groups who came to be known as 
Anti-missionary or Primitive Baptists. These formed 
Associations which decline fellowship with any churches 
which support any “missionary, Bible, tract, or Sunday 
school society or advocate State conventions or theolog- 
ical schools.” His most annoying opponent was Daniel 
Parker, founder of the Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit 
Predestinarian Baptists, a small body of folk who out- 
primitive the Primitives. “Mr. Parker,” wrote Peek 
in 1841, “is one of those singular beings whom Divine 
providence permits to arise as a scourge to his church, 
and as a stumbling block in the way of religious effort. 

Raised on the frontiers of Georgia, without education, 
uncouth in manners, slovenly in dress, diminutive in 
person, unprepossessing in appearance, with shrivelled 
features and a small piercing eye, few men, for a series 
of years, have exerted a wider influence on the lower and 
less educated class of frontier people. With a zeal and en- 
thusiasm bordering on insanity, firmness that amounted 
to obstinacy, and perseverance that would have done 
honor to a good cause, Daniel Parker exerted himself 
to the utmost to induce the churches within his range to 
declare non- fellow ship with all Baptists who united with 
any missionary or other benevolent (or as he called 
them, newfangled) societies.” 

ELIJAH P. LOVEJOY, 1802-1837, DEFENDS WITH IIIK LIFE THE 
FREEDOM OF TIIE PRESS 

Elijah P. Lovejov, editor of the St. Louis Tim.es, a Whig newspaper, was converted in 1832, and went to 
Princeton to study for the Presbyterian ministry. After being licensed to preach, he returned to St. Louis 
and was made editor of the St. Louis Observer , the religious organ of the Presbyterians and Congrega- 
t.ionalists of Illinois and Missouri. Ilis advocacy of the gradual emancipation of the slaves in editorials 
looking forward to the state constitutional convention calk'd for December, 1835, awakened resentment, and 
the demand was made that he keep silent on the subject. lie met this by a firm insistence upon the con- 
stitutional right of freedom of speech and of the press. “See the danger, and the natural and inevitable 
result, to which the first step here will lead. Today, a public meeting declares that you shall not discuss 
the subject of slavery. . . . Right or wrong, the press must be silent. . . . The next day, it is, in a similar 
manner, declared that not a word must bo said against distilleries, dram-shops, or drunkenness. And so 

on. . . . The truth is, my fellow- 
citizens, if you give ground a single 
inch, there is no stopping place. I 
dmn it, therefore, my duty to take my 
stand upon the Constitution. ... I 
am a citizen of these United States, a 
citizen of Missouri, freeborn; and hav- 
ing never forfeited the inestimable priv- 
ileges attached to such a condition, I 
cannot consent to surrender them. . . . 
I am ready, not to fight, but to suffer, 
and if need be, to die for them.” Two 
years later, that is what he did. He 
was murdered by a pro-slavery mob 
at Alton, Illinois. 




f>«0 The Mountain. Treacher, from tin* painting by 

Jhiiioh R IIopktilH (1877 ) 
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562 From the original in the New York 
Public Library 


DAVID NELSON, 1793-1844, OPPONENT 
OF INFIDELITY AND SLAVERY 
David Nelson, a Tennessee physician who had been a surgeon in 
Jackson's army, was converted from infidelity through his own thought 
and reading, coming to feel that writers like Thomas Paine misquoted 
and perverted the Scriptures and misrepresented the facts of history". 
He gave up a lucrative practice to enter the Presbyterian ministry, 
emancipated his slaves, and became pastor of churches, first in Kentucky, 
then in Missouri. Here he founded a college at Marion, and became its 
first president. His views with respect to slavery so enraged some of 
his neighbors that he was compelled to hide for three days in a thicket 
on the banks of the Mississippi. Rescued by friends from the Illinois 
shore, he remained for the rest of his life near Quincy. While in hiding 
he wrote on the backs of letters a hymn which has been much used: 

My days are gliding swiftly by, 

And I, a pilgrim stranger. 

Would not detain them as they fly, 

Those hours of toil and danger. 

His greatest contribution to the life of his time was a powerful book 
on The Cause and Cure of Infidelity, first published in 1830, and re- 
printed in many editions. 


THE ILLINOIS BAND 

At a meeting in December, 1828, of the Society of Inquiry at the Yale 
Divinity School, Theron Baldwin, 1801-70, read a stirring essay on The 
Call of the West. With eleven of his fellow-students he formed the Illinois 
Association, more familiarly known as the “Illinois Band”; and they 
pledged themselves to seek service in that state, as teachers and ministers. 
All but one went to Illinois directly from the seminary, commissioned by 
the American Home Missionary Society. Baldwin and Julian M. Sturte- 
vant, 1805-86, went first, and founded Illinois College, of which Sturte- 
vant became the first instructor. Baldwin settled as pastor at Vandalia, 
and labored to secure funds and a charter for the college. In 1843 he helped 
to organize the Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological 
Education in the West, with headquarters in New York. As secretary of 
this Society, he devoted twenty-seven years to unremitting service in behalf 
of institutions of higher education in the frontier states, till he came to be 
known as “The Father of Western Colleges.” 



503 Theron Baldwin, from The Cm- 
gregationai Quarterly , 1875 



THE IOWA BAND 

One of the Illinois Band, Asa Turner (1799-1885), after eight years as 
pastor at Quincy, struck farther west into the “Black Hawk Purchase,” 
which in 1838, with other lands, was organized as the Territory of Iowa, 
Here, at Denmark, he established a Congregational church. “As to the 
country,” he wrote, “I see but one objection. It is so beautiful that there 
might be an unwillingness to exchange it for the paradise above.” Next 
came Reuben Gaylord (1812-80), a Yale friend, who settled at Danville, 
and traveling from this place organized a number of churches. In the fall 
of 1843 came a great reinforcement, eleven young men who had just gradu- 
ated from Andover Theological Seminary. They were ordained in the 
little church at Denmark, then scattered to various fields throughout the 
Territory. In 1848 the little group of home missionaries succeeded in 
opening Iowa College at Davenport. It was subsequently moved to Grin- 
nell, and is now known as Grinnell College. In 1855 Gaylord moved on to 
Omaha, and became the organizer of Congregational missions in Nebraska. 
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505 HI inkers at. Lebanon, the Hlughuj Moelliiff. from Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, January 11, 1873 


THE SHAKERS 

Prophets of communism naturally seek the frontier, whore land can be had cheaply and larger freedom is 
afforded for deviations from established practices of society. America has therefore been the scene of more 
experiments in communistic living, until recently, than the older countries of Europe. Between 1840 and 
1850, only two actual experiments based upon the theories of Fourier were made in France, but there were 
forty-one in the United States, the most famous being that at Brook Farm, West ltoxbury, Massachusetts. 

An early propagandist of religious communism was Ann Lee, 1780-84, a member of the Shaking Quakers 
in Manchester, England, who, believing herself to be led by a divine revelation, came to America in 1774 
and became the founder of the Shakers. Her followers believe in strict celibacy, regarding marriage and 
reproduction as unchristian. “There never was, nor (tan be, a child conceived and born under Christian 
auspices.” They practice the oral confession of sin, whether by thought, word or deed, in the presence of 
one another; the common possession of all goods, material and spiritual; and separation from the world, 
dwelling apart in “communities” or “families” with a distinctive organization. They believe that God is 
both male and female; that Christ first appeared in Jesus as a male, then in Ann I^ee as a female; and that 
from this union of spiritual influences proceeds the new birth which empowers the children of God to live a 
sinless life. The second coining of Christ has therefore taken place, and we are living in the millenium, hence 
they call themselves the Milieu ial Church. The distinctive feature of their worship is marching and dancing, 
with songs and rhythmic, symbolic gestures. Nineteen Shaker Societies, each with two or more “families,” 
have existed in the United States. There arc now six Societies, with two hundred and fifty members. 



566 Shakers Danclns, TOnfleld. front John W. Barber, Connecticut 507 The Shaker Ironing: Room, from Frank l*e$lU f s Illustrated 

Historical Collections, Hartford, 1836 Newspaper, Sept. 13, 1873 
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NEW HARMONY AND ECONOMY 
In 1826 Robert Owen, the English social 
reformer, started a community at New 
Harmony, Indiana (Vol. V, p. 80), which 
broke up in less than two years. He had 
bought land and live stock from George 
Rapp, 1757-1847, a native of Wurtemburg, 
in Germany, who had led a group of people 
to America in 1803 in order that they might 
be free without molestation to live in com- 
munistic fellowship after what they conceived 
to be the practice of the primitive Christian 
Church. After selling their Indiana lands to Owen, Rapp and his followers founded the community of 
Economy, in Beaver County, Pennsylvania, where their patient, well-organized habits of industry met with 
considerable success. They had adopted the rule of celibacy, however, in 1807; and this, together with 
secessions, ma de their numbers diminish. In 1878 the Society had shrunk from a thousand to a hundred 
members; and an inquiry made in 1907 discovered none. Economy was sold to a land company in 1904. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
The most successful of the communistic so- 
cieties, from an economic point of view, was 
that founded in 1847 at Oneida, New York, 
by John Humphrey Noyes, 1811-86. He was 
a graduate of Dartmouth, studied theology at 
Andover and Yale, and w T as licensed to preach 
by the New Haven Association; but his license 
was revoked after a year on account of his 
peculiar doctrines. He believed in 44 Perfec- 
tionism” — that present salvation may be so 
complete as to render one absolutely sinless 
and incapable of sinning. He coupled w T itli 
this the idea that the principle of communism involves not only property but all human relations. Within 
their community, therefore, his followers practiced what they called 44 complex marriage.” In deference to 
aroused public sentiment this practice was given up in 1879. On January 1, 1881, the whole enterprise was 
transformed, and its distinctively communistic features abolished, by transferring the business and property 
of the community to an incorporated stock company, in which each person’s interest was represented by the 
shares of stock standing in his name on the books. 




568 The Harmony Community, from an old punt 


JOSEPH SMITH, 1805-1844, FOUNDER OF MORMONISM 
In 1830 at Palmyra, New York, was printed The Book of Mormon , which Joseph Smith claimed to have 
translated from the 4 ‘reformed Egyptian” <4 caractors” engraved upon a book of gold plates, which, at the 

behest of an angel, he 
had dug out of a hill 
near his home. The 
translation was made, 
he said, by the miracu- 
lous aid of a pair of 
crystals, “Urim and 
Thummim,” found with 
the book, and then the 
plates were taken away 
by an angel. 

670 Smith's “Caractors,” from I. Woodbridge Riley, The Founder of Momonim, 

Dodd, Mead <fe Company, New York, 1902 
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THE MORMON CHURCH ORGANIZED 
Upon the basis of this book and of his claim to be a prophet receiving 
direct revelations from God, Smith organized a church and gained a 
following, aided by Sidney Rigdon, a practiced revivalistie preacher 
who had belonged to the Disciples of Christ. At Rigdon’s suggestion 
the name “Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints” was adopted, 
but Smith’s followers are popularly known as Mormons. Seeking to 

establish themselves in a “New 
Jerusalem” promised in a 
“revelation” promulgated by 
Smith, they were driven by 
enraged neighbors from loca- 
tions, first in Missouri, then 
in Illinois. Smith was killed 
by a mob at Carthage, Illinois, 
on June 27, 1844. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG, 1801-1877, PRESIDENT 
OF THE MORMON CHURCH 
Under Brigham Young, Smith’s successor iis President and Prophet, 
the Mormons migrated in 1847-tB to Urn valley of the Great Salt 
Lake in Utah. Young was a hard-headed, practical-minded, iron- 
willed man who did not hesitate to assume absolute dictatorship. 
Once when asked if he regarded himself as a prophet, he answered: 
“1 am of profit to my people.’* Through measures of theocratic 
organization, social discipline, industrial cooperation, and commercial 
monopoly, aided by the fortunate circumstance of the discovery of 
gold in California, he built up a prosperous and compact body of believers. The Mormons now number well 
over a half million adherents; while the Reorganized Church, which refused to accept Young’s leadership, 
has ninety thousand more. 

THE BELIEFS OF 
MORMONLSM 

Joseph Smith did not compare himself 
to Jesus Christ, as did Ann Lee and Mary 
Baker Eddy. He declared, however, 
that he would “become the second Mo- 
hammed of this generation.” Mormon- 
ism is an errant form of Christianity. 

Accepting the Bible and many Christian 
beliefs and practices, it gives to these a 
peculiar perspective by its emphasis 
upon matter, bodies and sexual repro- 
duction. Great stress is laid upon the 
thought that man is made in the imago 
of God; but the principle is practically reversed, and the gods of Mormonism are made in the image of 
man. Mormons believe that there arc many gods, with bodies of flesh and bone, who are polygamous 
human beings grown divine. Among the gods are grades of divinity, Adam being supreme and identified 
with God the Father of ordinary Christian belief, Christ is asserted to have been a polygamist, and himself 
the bridegroom at Cana of Galilee, The gods are busied in the begetting, through sexual procreation, of 
souls or spirits; it is the business of men and women in this world to beget bodies in which these spirits 
may become incarnate. Women reach heaven only through being “sealed” to man; and the glory of a 
saint in the hereafter depends upon the number of his wives and children. 
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THE PRACTICE OF 
POLYGAMY 
The “revelation” sanc- 
tioning polygamy is dated 
July 12, 1843, though it 
was not publicly promul- 
gated until 1852. The 
Mormon Church strenu- 
ously resisted the enforce- 
ment of Federal laws 
against it, claiming that 
these laws interfered with 
their constitutional right 
of religions liberty. The 
Supreme Court in 1878 
decided that the plea of 
religious belief cannot jus- 
tify practices so contrary 
to the legally established 


organization of society. In a Manifesto issued September 25, 1890, W. W. Woodruff, then President of the 
Church, declared his intention to submit, and advised his people “to refrain from contracting any marriage 
forbidden by the law of the land.” The practice of polygamy has now almost wholly ceased. The doctrine 


still remains in Mormon theology, however. On 
this and other points an inevitable conflict is being 
waged within Mormonism between old institu- 
tions and new ideas. In general, there is a notice- 
able “shift of Mormon emphasis from distinctively 
Mormon doctrines to those which are more Chris- 
tian in their content.” The book of Mormon, 
the first of the sacred writings of the church, con- 
tains an explicit command that no polygamy 
should be practiced. The theology which was 
developed in the formative years of the sect pro- 
vided, however, the basis for the practice. Before 
Smith’s death other sacred writings had come from 
his pen, his followers believing him to be the inter- 
mediary in a long series of divine revelations. 



575 Brfgnam Young’s wives in the groat Mormon Tabernacle, from a 
sketch in Harper's Weekly, Sept. 20, 1874 
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INDIANS OF THE NORTHWEST SEEK THE BOOK 
In the Christian Advocate of March 1, 1833, was published a letter 
that moved the hearts of the entire country. It told oi the us t to 
General William Clark at St. Louis, in October, 1831. ot a deputation 
of four Indian chiefs from the Northwest. Their tribe had heard 
“that the white people away toward the rising of the sun had been pul 
in possession of the true mode of worshipping the Croat Spirit. 1 hey 
had a book containing directions how to conduct themselves m on c 
to enjoy his favor and hold converse with him; and with tins guide no 
one need go astray but everyone that would follow the directions laid 
down there could enjoy, in this life, his favor, and after death would 
be received into the country where the Great Spirit resides, and ivc 
forever with him.” The subject was considered at a tribal council, and 
the four chiefs were sent to ask General Clark to tell them t ic ru i. 

The Indians remained for several months. They were taken to 
the various churches and to theaters anil other places ot entertain- 
ment; and General Chirk sought to answer their queries, live of 
them became ill and died. The following address, the authenticity of 
which is not clear, is said to have been delivered by the spokesman 

when ho bade General Clark farewell; 

“I came to you over a trail of many moons from the setting sun. 

You were the friend of my fathers, who have all gone the long way. 

I came with one eye partly opened, for more light for my people who 

U» Irara of many wlnU-rn ami w« ra - *e Sava mfcep to l.y ym» 8™* I1 “V 

^ 1 1 rtywi «i ii/v Kftolf whm not there You look me wliorc they worship the Great Spirit 

with candles, a lanfl 1)cyoIu i, but the Book was not among them. I am going hack 

the long, sad trail to my people of the dark land. You make my feet 
heavy with burdens of girts, and my moccasins will grow old m carry- 
ing them, but the Book is not among them. When 1 tell my poor blind 
people, after one more snow, in the big council, that I did not bring 
the Book, no word will be spoken by our old men or by our young 
braves. One by one they will rise up and go out in silence. My 
people will die in darkness, and they will go on the long path to the 
other hunting grounds. No while man will go with them and no white 


They amvsd at St. Louts, and presented them* 
selves to Gen. C. The Latter was somewhat pux- 
rlcd being sensible ot the Kapornsibil fty th at rested 
on himToe bo^rever proceeded by informing them 
that what they had been told by the white man in 
their own country, was true. Tbeairent into & 
succinct history of rr r njl . ficomhuo creaowa down to 
the advent of the Savmnr , caq»Uni^ to , 

die moral precepts contained m the Bflde, exponnd- 
ed to riww the* jcq j o goe. hifformcd them of the 
advent of the SutoarjSuks Ufe* precepts, his deeds, 
rorxrrectuja, aacexunnn, and the relation he now 
st ands to as a -rfwit be will.jndge 

the world, dtc. 

Poor fellows, they were not all permitted to re- 
turn home to their 1 people with the intelligence. 
Two died in St. Loots* and the remaining two. 
though somewhat indisposed, sat out for their na- 
tive land. Whether they reached home or not. is 
not known. The change of climate and diet ope- 
rated very severely upon their health. Then: diet 
when at home is chiefly vegetables and fish. 

If they dud on their way home, peace be to their 
manes ! They died inquirers oiler the troth. 1 was 
informed that the Flat-Heads, as a natiaa, have the 
fewest woes of any tribe oflndians on the continent 
of America. 

I had just concluded I would lay this rough and un- 
couth scroll unde and revise it before l would send it. 
bat if Hay aside yoa will never receive it ; so I will 
•end it to you just as it is* “ with ail its imperfec- 
tion*,” hoping that you may he able to decipher it. 
Yon ore at liberty to moke what use yon please of 
it. Yomc in haste, 

Wm. Walker. 

G. P. Disosway, Esq. 


577 Account, ot the Mooting of U»o Indians with 
(llurU, from the Christian Adwctite and Journal, 
March 1. 1<S!W 
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man’s Book, to make the way plain. I have no more words. 

JASON LEE, 1803-1845, PIONEER MISSIONARY 
TO OREGON 

Tub Christian Advocate of March 22, 1833, contained a stirring letter 
from Wilbur Fisk, president of Wesleyan University, urging the 
establishment or a mission to the Indians of the Northwest. Jason 
Iax\ one of his former pupils, was chosen to head it; and spent eight 
months touring the East, securing funds. With four associates he 
crossed the Rocky mountains in the company of trappers and traders 
led l»v Captain N. J. Wyeth. He preached his 8rst sermons in the 
Oregon country at Fort Vancouver on September 28, 1834. A page 
from his diary is here reproduced. 
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LEE’S WORK AS A COLONIZER 
Lee conceived his task in statesmanlike fashion. He was soon con- 
vinced that his work was not with Indians only, but with the white 
settlers of Oregon as well, and that more settlers must be brought from 
the United States to save the territory from becoming a British pos- 
session. Under his leadership three successive petitions were presented 
to Congress, requesting the establishment of a territorial Government. 
In 1838-39 he spent a year in the East, securing funds and organizing 
a company of forty-five, including ministers, physicians, teachers, 
carpenters, farmers, and a blacksmith, with their wives and children, 
who sailed from New York to Oregon, for the reinforcement of the 
Methodist missions. The expedition cost forty -two thousand dollars, 
of which the Federal Government appropriated five thousand dollars. 
In ten years the Methodist Missionary Society expended one hundred 
and seventy -three thousand three hundred and sixty-five dollars upon 
the Oregon Mission, much of which sum was secured by Jason Lee 
himself. He planted his mission stations at points of strategic impor- 
tance: Salem, in the Willamette valley; the Dalles; Astoria; Oregon 
579 City and Nisqually, on Puget Sound. 



LEE’S WORK WITH THE INDL1NS 
Lee emphasized education in his work with the In- 
dians, and maintained a school for their youth from 
the first. In 1842 he erected an excellent building for 
the Indian manual-labor school. When the Mission 
terminated, two years later, this was bought for the 
use of Oregon Institute, a school for white children 
which was another of his enterprises and which after- 
ward became Willamette University. In 1838-39, 
he took three young Indians upon his tour of the East. 

One of them, William Brooks, was something of a 
wit, and became able to speak effectively in English to large audiences. “The Indians of Oregon must have 
agreement in writing,” he once said, “that white man do not sell whiskey to Indians; white man make it, 
and white man must drink it.” Pausing, he added, quizzically, “0, these Yankees.” On another occasion 
a lady questioned him about the process by which the Indians flattened the head, and criticized the custom 



580 Old Mission House, Oregon, from a drawing, courtesy of the 
Oregon Historical Society 



581 Statue of the Pioneer Preacher in the grounds 
of the State House, Salem, Oregon 


severely. He replied: “All people have fashions. Chinamen make 
little the foot, Indian make flat the head. You (looking at her waist 
and putting his hands on his own) make little here.” 

LEE’S REMOVAL AND DEATH 
On May 2, 1843, a meeting of settlers voted to establish a provisional 
Government in Oregon, the general understanding being that this 
action looked toward the early extension of the authority of the 
United States over the country. The narrowness of the margin, fifty- 
two to fifty, by which this proposal carried evidences the timeliness 
of Lee’s colonizing activities. In 1844, without notice and without 
hearing, he was removed by the Methodist Board from the superin- 
tendency of the Oregon Mission. He had incurred the ill-will of some; 
he had labored and spent money for the Christian colonization of 
Oregon instead of confining his interest strictly to Indians; and he 
had not sufficiently restrained the land-greedy acts of some of his 
associates. The Mission was discontinued and the property sold. 


Oregon had been saved for the Union, and Methodism securely planted; but the man who had labored to 


secure these results died broken-hearted at his old home in New England, March 12, 1845. 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF 
MARCUS AND NARCISSA 
WHITMAN 

Yet more tragic was the fate of Dr. 
Marcus Whitman, missionary of the 
American Board to the Cayuse In- 
dians at Waiilatpu, near the present 
site of Walla Walla, Washington. A 
preliminary exploration in 1 835 con- 
vinced him of the need and the oppor- 
tunity; and in 1830 he brought his 
bride, Nareissa Prentiss, to the Oregon 
country. She and Mrs. Spalding, the 
wife of his associate, were the first white women to cross the Rocky mountains. Dr. and Mrs. Whitman gave 
themselves unsparingly to the work among the Indians, teaching the children, showing the adults how to 
plant and reap wheat, grinding flour in a grist mill they ('reeled, printing the Scriptures, hymns, and school 
lessons in the Indian language upon a small press given them by the native church at Honolulu, besides earing 
for their souls and healing their bodies. But on October £{), 1817, with twelve others, Dr. and Mrs. Whitman 
were brutally killed by the Indians they wen' swking to serve. 

MARCUS WHITMAN'S RIDE 

On October 3, 184£, I)r. Whitman, with one companion, left Wuiilalpu to ride across the continent lo Wash- 
ington and Boston. It was a deed of splendid daring, lo Iry to cross the Rockies in winter. He was compelled 
to circle southward by wav of the Santa Fe trad, a thousand miles farther than the direct route, because of 
the snows and hostile Indians. Only considerations of the utmost urgency could justify the attempt. 

Men have sharply differed as Lo Whitman's purpose in undertaking this journey. There is no objective 
contemporary evidence to prove that it was for anything more than to secure action by his Board rescinding 
an order to close the station at Waiilalpu. Yet his closest associates claimed, after the lapse of twenty years, 
that he had another reason for haste. He believed that there was danger that the United States Government 
would surrender to Great Britain that portion of Oregon lying north of the Columbia River; and he wished 
to urge upon the President and the Secretary of Slate the desirability of retaining this territory and the fact, 
of which no one else had fuller experience or more adequate knowledge than he, of its accessibility to emigrants 
by wagon. On his return, he joined a company of eight hundred emigrants at the Platte River, and was their 
sole guide after they passed Fort IFall. Their wagons were the first, except his own, to make the journey from 
Fort Hall to the Columbia River; and they wore encouraged to attempt it by his insistence that he would 
lead them through. His station was of great service to ('migrants during the four years that remained to him. 

It now seems clear that Whitman’s ride was not necessary lo “save Oregon”; but it is probable that ho 
undertook it for that purpose. It deepens the tragedy of his memory that so bitter a controversy should have 
been waged about the meaning and value of this heroic exploit, which, whatever form its purpose took in 
Whitman’s mind, was undoubtedly an act of self-sacrificial devotion to what he believed to be the good of 
Oregon. A map of his route appears on the following page. 

Said the Shoshoneo to the Nob Pcrc6, The stars refused their light, till he 

“Who rides with the storm, ho, ho! Was in the wildoring huikc* lost. 

With a robo of ieo was covered his form, lie dropped the rein, his stiffened hand 

And covered his tracks the snow?” Was like a statue’s hand of clay. 

Said the Noz Perc6 to the Shoshonee, “My trusty beast, ’t is the command, 

“Ho came and wont with the wind, Oo on, I Jeave to thee the way. 

Ho followed the guide of his soul before. The open Bible ’neath the flag 

And loft no trail behind. I set upon the mountain crag, 

Tho gods him beckoned; lie went his way,” While screamed the eagles in tho sun; 

Said the Shosbonoo and the Nez Porc6. I must defend what f have won. 

I must go on, 1 must go on, 

Whatever lot may fall to mo; 

The winter deepened, sharper grew On! ’t is for others’ sake I ride, 

Tho hail and sleet, the frost and snow; For others I may never see, 

Not e’en the eagle o’er him flew, And dure the clouds, O Great. Pivido, 

And scarce the partridge’s wing below. Not. for myself, () Walla Walla, 

The land became a long white sea, Not for myself, O Washington; 

And then a deep with scarce a coast, But for thy future, Oregon.” 

— Hiczkkiah Buttjbuwoktii, Whitman's 
Jtvk for Oregon 
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583 Route to Oregon, and Whitman’s Ride, from W. A.’ Mowry, Marcus Whitman, Silver Burdett Co , 

New York, 1901 


PIERRE JEAN DE SMET, 1S01-1873, FOUNDER OF 
CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN THE NORTHWEST 
In response to the request of a group of French Canadians who had settled 
in the Willamette valley, the Archbishop of Quebec in 1838 sent two priests, 
one of whom, Francis N. Blanchet, was made Archbishop of Oregon in 
1844. The Flathead Indians, meanwhile, had learned something of the 
Catholic religion from Old Ignace, leader of a little band of wandering 
Iroquois, whose name bears witness to the Jesuit associations of his early 
days. Disappointed when they met Parker and Whitman, the Protestant 
missionaries, in 1835, the Flatheads sent Old Ignace with a deputation to 
St. Louis to ask for priests. His son. Young Ignace, with another Iroquois, 
made the journey again in 1839. Father Pierre Jean De Smet was detailed 
to go and, guided by Young Ignace, reached the Bitter Root valley the next 
summer. In 1841 he returned to establish St. Mary’s Mission. 

THE SUCCESS -OF THE CATHOLIC MISSIONS 
Both De Smet and Blanchet went to Europe to seek funds and reinforce- 
ments. De Smet returned in 1844, and Blanchet in 1847, each with priests, 
lay brothers, and sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, as well as with funds and supplies. De Smet founded 
missions among the Cceur d’Alenes, the Pend d’Oreilles, and the Kalispels, besides a central mission with 

schools in the Willamette valley, and a number 
of stations. It was claimed that in six years 
six thousand natives embraced the Catholic faith. 
In 1846 a brick church, one hundred feet by 
forty-five, was dedicated at St. Paul’s. But in 
that same year De Smet returned to St. Louis, 
and was never permitted to resume service in 
this field. Like Jason Lee, he suffered from re- 
ports that he was planning on too large a scale. 
The success of the Catholic missions was not 
unalloyed. In 1851 the Flathead mission was 
closed, because of the hostility of the Indians. It 




584 Rather De Smet, from an engraving, 
courtesy of the C’entury Company, New 
York 


585 The Pend d'Oreille Mission in the Rocky Mountains in 1862, from a 
drawing in Captain John Mullan, Report of the Construction of a Military 
Road, 1SS2 


was reopened in 1857. 
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DE SMET AS PEACEMAKER 
Unlike his French confreres, De Smet de- 
sired that Oregon should become a part 
of the United States rather than of Canada. 

He was friendly with Marcus Whitman, to 
whom he presented a Douay Bible. De 
Smet’s books and voluminous letters are 
among the best of our sources for the under- 
standing of the Indians of the Northwest. 

He was repeatedly asked by the Federal 
Government to assist in the difficult peace 
negotiations with the hostile Indians, and he 
rendered effective service of this sort in 
’51, ’58, ’64, ’67, and ’68. On the last oc- 
casion, leaving the Commissioners, Generals 
Sherman, Sheridan, Harney, and others, to meet him at Fort Rice, he penetrated the Bad Lands, with but one 
white interpreter and an escort of friendly Sioux, to the camp of Sitting Bull, and persuaded him to meet the 
Commissioners and to make peace. He left with the Indians the banner which he carried, “with the holy 
name of Jesus on one side and on the other the image of the Virgin Mary, surrounded with gilt stars.” 

THE SUCCESSORS OF MARCUS WHITMAN 
Marcus Whitman’s work in Oregon was not wasted. His associates, 
H. H. Spiilding, Elkanah Walker, and Cushing Eells, remained in the ter- 
ritory and devoted their lives to the planting and upbuilding of churches 
and schools. George H. Atkinson, 1810-89, a Dartmouth graduate, in 
1847 surrendered appointment to the Zulu mission in South Africa to under- 
take home-missionary service in Oregon. lie became the statesman of the 
movement, laboring for forty years, as pastor and superintendent of mis- 
sions, for the welfare of churches, schools and colleges, and for the material 
development and prosperity of the state. In 1849, under his leadership, 
Tualatin Academy was founded at Forest Grove, which five years later 
became Pacific University. 

In 1859, the country cast of the Cascade mountains, which had been 
closed to settlers since the massacre at Waiilatpu, was opened; and Cushing 
Eells, 1810-98, who had been teaching in Tualatin Academy, returned 
to Walla Walla. In 1860 he founded Whitman Seminary, which became 
Whitman College in 1883. A group of six members of the Class of 1890 at 
the Yale Divinity School formed a Washington Band, and together went 
into home-missionary service in that field. One of them, Stephen B. L. 
Penrose, has been since 1894 the president of Whitman College. 



688 Whitman College, from a photograph, courtesy o t Whitman College 

X— 17 




686 Do Smet’s Meeting with tho hostile Blouse, from a drawing in Dhlttcnrlon 
and Richardson, De Start's Lift' ami Travels, F P Harper, Now York, 1 ( )05 
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WILLIAM TAYLOR, 1831-1902, “A SPIRITUAL 
FORTY-NINER’’ 

William Taylor, sent by the Methodists as a missionary to Cali- 
fornia, went around Cape Horn, a voyage of one hundred and fifty- 
five days, and landed in San Francisco in September, 1840. He began 
to preach in the streets, and with his own hands hewed logs to erect 
a house of worship. No difficulty daunted him, nothing distracted 
him, and competing noises were not strong enough to drown his pow- 
erful voice. For seven years he labored in San Francisco, establishing 
Methodist churches in this and other California communities, con- 
ducting a seaman’s “Bethel,” and preaching regularly in the open air 
on Portsmouth Square, familiarly known as the Plaza. Then he came 
East to solicit funds for his work; and he never returned to California. 
He became an evangelist and missionary, and the world was thence- 
forth his home. He labored from time to time in all of its continents; 
and in 1884 he was made Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Africa. 

SAMUEL H. WILLEY, 1821-1914, A BUILDER 
OF CALIFORNIA 

Unlike Taylor, Samuel H. Willey remained in California, and devoted 
his life to the upbuilding of that state. He and John W. Douglas were 
sent to California by the American Home Missionary Society. Pas- 
sengers on the first steamship to take the route by the Isthmus of 
Panama, they landed at Monterey on February 23, 1849. At San 
Francisco they found T. Dwight Hunt, from Honolulu, whom the 
people had elected to be “chaplain of the town” for one year. The 
three constituted themselves a Presbytery. Willey was chaplain of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1849, alternating with Padre Antonio 
Ramirez. In 1850 he organized the Howard Street Presbyterian Church 
of San Francisco, of which he was pastor until 1802. As early as 1849, 
he headed an effort to found a college. In 1855 a charter was secured, 
the preparatory department opened, and Willey went East to secure 
funds. But he found that people would not give money to California: 
that seemed to them absurd. Secretary of the Board of Trustees, and 

president, he was a chief factor in 

the development of the College of California, and one of the leaders in 
the founding of the University of California. 

SHELDON JACKSON, 1834-1909, “PATHFINDER AND 
PROSPECTOR OF THE MISSIONARY VANGUARD” 
What Francis Asbury, Methodist, was to the country east of the 
Mississippi River, Sheldon Jackson, Presbyterian, was to the Rocky 
Mountain frontier. “ Short, bewhiskered, spectacled. By inside measure- 
ment a giant,” a local newspaper once described him. When a presiding 
officer, mistaking some one else for him, announced to an audience that 
they would now be addressed by “our stalwart friend from the Rocky 
Mountains,” and a laugh arose at his little figure, Jackson began, with 
undisturbed good humor: “If I had been more stalwart in height, I 
could not have slept so many nights on the four-and-a-half-foot seat 
of a Rocky Mountain stage.” Possessed of indomitable energy, tre- 
mendous faith, and exceptional ability as an organizer, he set the pace 
for the more aggressive activity of the Protestant boards in establishing 
churches throughout the West. 



591 Sheldon Jackson, from a photograph, 
courtesy of Miss Lesley Jackson 




589 William Taylor, courtesy of the Christian 
Adoocate, New York 
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RIDING THE CIRCUIT IN MINNESOTA 
Jackson began bis work in Minnesota where he labored from 
1859 to 1869. Commissioned as pastor of the as yet unorgan- 
ized churches of La Crescent, Hokah, and vicinity, he inter- 
preted “vicinity” to mean every community he could reach; 
and he traveled a circuit which ranged from Chippewa Falls, 
a hundred and twenty miles north, to Jackson, two hundred 
miles west. Among the little group of home missionaries, he 
soon assumed the leadership in service, which his temperament 
made natural to him. By personal appeals to wealthy churches 
and individuals in the East, he supplemented the meager ap- 
propriations of the Board of Missions, and kept the mission- 
aries alive and the churches advancing during the financially 
stringent ’sixties. The picture is from a home-missionary paper 
which he edited later. 


JACKSON BECOMES 
SUPERINTENDENT 
OF MISSIONS 
On May 10, 1869, the Union 
Pacific Railroad was com- 
pleted. The three Presby- 
teries of Iowa, when the Board refused their request for a superintendent 
of missions to organize churches in the vast region thus opened, asked 
Sheldon Jackson to undertake the work, with the understanding that he 
would secure the funds. Before the final vote, on April 29, 1869, with two 
other ministers, he climbed Prospect Hill, a high bluff overlooking the river 
at Sioux City, from which he could see four states; and there they knelt 
upon the ground in prayer for Divine guidance. He accepted the task, 
“independently of, but not in opposition to, the Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions.” Within a week he had placed three men at strategic points along the 
Union Pacific; within eight months he had ten new men at work. Money 
came, too, over ten thousand dollars in the first year and a half. Men 
69 iiou\ atj^rom* a photograph b C y wood^ had confidence in him. “I will give him double and ask no questions,” 

worth, Sioux City . . , 

said one busmess man. 




FREE TRANSPORTATION 


The work of Sheldon Jackson symbolized the new day in the fast developing West. It was made possible 
only because lines of regular and rapid transportation were multiplying. The officials of these lines, both 
railroad and stagecoach, believed that he was contributing greatly to the civilization and development of 
the regions in which they were interested; and gave him free transportation, as well as reduced rates for his 
missionaries. The pass here shown was good over stage lines in fourteen states. 



594 Obverse ot stage-coach pass, from R, L, Stewart, Sheldon 
Jackson, Fleming Kcvell Co., New Vorlt and Chicago. 1908 
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595 Reverse of stage-coach pass, from R, L. Stewart, Sheldon 
Jackson , Fleming Rcvoli Co., Now York and Chicago, 1908 
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PLANTING CHURCHES 
IN THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN STATES 
From July 15 to August 17, 
1869, Jackson traveled twenty- 
three hundred miles by rail and 
twelve hmidred by stagecoach; 
and organized eight churches, at 
Cheyenne, Rawlins, and Lara- 
mie, in Wyoming; at Helena, 
Montana; and Grand Island, 
Columbus, Blair, and Fremont, 
Nebraska. That is a character- 
istic sample of his activity for the 
next ten years. Leaving the work 
in Western Iowa and Nebraska to 
others, he soon moved his head- 


quarters to Denver. Traveling out from here, he was responsible for the planting and fostering of churches 
in Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico; and he did some work in Nevada and 


Texas. The map shows the frontier line of the Presbyterian churches in 1858, when he began his ministry. 



597 Mrs. McFarland's Missionary School at Wrangel Island, from 
The Rocky Mountain Presbyterian, June 1879 


MISSIONS IN ALASKA 

In 1877 a soldier stationed at Fort Wrangell, himself not 
a church member, wrote a letter to General 0 . 0 . How- 
ard, informing him of the pathetic efforts of the natives 
near that post to learn more about Christianity from 
some visiting Indians of British Columbia, and asking 
him to secure for them a Christian teacher. Sheldon 
Jackson journeyed to Alaska in reply, taking Mrs. A. R. 
McFarland who opened a school. Alaska became hence- 



598 Certificate of Alaska Building Association, from The 
Rocky Mountain Presbyterian, January 1879 


forth one of Jackson’s primary interests. He awakened the churches and the school teachers of America to 
the need of its natives. In six years he delivered nine hundred addresses on the subject, besides writing 
a book, and from 1884 to his death he gave his whole time to this territory. In 1885 he added to his responsi- 
bilities as missionary those of General Agent of Education for Alaska, under the United States Bureau of 


Education. He held this post for twenty-three years, and built up in Alaska an effective public- school system, 
in spite of repeated opposition from inefficient or dishonest officials. In 1891, seeing that the sea animals and 
fish upon which the natives had relied for food were disappearing under the white man’s wholesale methods of 
slaughter, he began to bring from Siberia herds of domesticated reindeer, to furnish a permanent food supply, 


and advance the Eskimos in the scale of civilization by changing them from hunters to herders. 







CHAPTER IX 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

F AMILY, church and state are interested in the education of the young. In 
some of the American colonies, except where it was a matter of charity, education 
was left to parents, who employed tutors or paid for the tuition of their children 
in private schools. In other colonies, it was a primary concern of the churches, which 
maintained parochial schools for the education of the children of their adherents. In 
the New England colonies, a policy of direct public responsibility for education early 
began to be developed. Here originated “the little red schoolhouse.” 

In time the New England idea prevailed and became the policy of the country in 
general. State systems of public schools have largely displaced private and parochial 
schools in the elementary and secondary grades. These schools are maintained by general 
taxation, from which no one is excused on the plea of conscientious objection or dissent 
from public educational policy. They are open, free of tuition charges, to all the children 
of all the people. Compulsory education laws, moreover, require parents and guardians 
to see to it that their children are educated. 

The principle of public responsibility for education did not prevail without a long and 
hard battle. No subject except slavery and perhaps the liquor traffic has been more 
bitterly and stubbornly contested than the establishment of free, tax-supported public 
schools. The victory was due chiefly to growing recognition of the function of such 
schools in educating for the duties of citizenship in a democracy, to changes in industrial 
organization and the demands of workingmen for equality of educational opportunity, 
and to the public-spirited labors of leaders in the various states, most of whom were men 
of New England stock or Scotch-Irish Presbyterian heritage. 

Yet America’s educational policy is one of freedom. There is no provision concerning 
education in the Constitution of the United States, and there is no nationally controlled 
system of schools. Private schools and parochial schools have full freedom to exist 
and carry on their work, and attendance at these schools is construed as a fulfillment of 
the compulsory education laws. 

Catholics are committed to the maintenance of Catholic schools because of their con- 
viction concerning the essential place of religion in education. Because religion has been 
so generally conceived in sectarian terms, the public schools have been obliged, not only 
to cease teaching it, but in some communities to ignore it entirely. Among citizens 
generally the conviction is growing that we still face unsolved problems with respect to 
the place of morals and religion in the life and work of the schools. 

The traditional Latin School gave way in time to the academy, and the academy to 
the free public hi gh school. In both elementary and secondary grades America has 
shared in the betterment of educational methods and the closer approach of the schools 
to real life' which have been brought about under the leadership of teachers inspired by 
the great educational reformers. Distinctive contributions of the public schools are 
their service as assimilators of the widely different racial and lingual groups which im- 
migration has brought to these shores, and the consistency with which as yet they have 
been able to avoid the early fixing of vocational grooves or social status and to maintain 
for all American youth “an open ladder from the primary school to the university.” 
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NEW ENGLAND'S FIRST FRUITS 
The opening sentence of a pamphlet entitled New England's 
First Fruits which was printed in London in 1643 expresses the 
attitude of the Puritans who settled New England toward 
education: “After God had carried us safe to New England and 
we had builded our houses, provided necessaries for our liveli- 
hood, reared convenient places for God’s worship, and settled 
the civil government, one of the next things we longed for and 
looked after was to advance learning and perpetuate it to pos- 
terity, dreading to leave an illiterate ministry to the churches 
when our present ministers shall lie in the dust.” 

THE BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL 
John Eliot and John Cotton were chiefly responsible for the 
early establishment of schools in Massachusetts. There is 
record of one occasion, typical of many, when Eliot cast his 
exhortation of the people into the form of a prayer to God: 
“Lord for schools everywhere among us! O! that schools may 
flourish! That every member of this assembly may go home 
and provide a good school to be arranged in the town where 
S9 LndSn, SJ'Re f nT,/y 2S he lives; that before we die we may see a good school arranged 

Public Library i n every plantation in the country.” In 1635 the town of Boston 

chose a schoolmaster who opened the school which soon became the Boston Latin Gra mm ar School. The 
first building for this school was erected in 1645 on the north side of School street. A year later, a grammar 
school was established at Newtown (Cambridge) ; other towns also followed Boston’s example. These schools 
were modeled after the Latin grammar schools of England. Latin was the language of learning. Mastery 
of it set a man off from his fellows. In school he learned little of numbers or of the accurate use of his native 
language. About the age of fifteen, however, when he had conquered Tully, he was ready to enter college. 
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2. Jn rclpect of the ColIedge,and the 
proceedings of Learning therein. 
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SQlp of Boston, 1722, irom John Bonner, Town of Boston In Now England* 1722, In the New York Public Library 
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DAME SCHOOLS 

The elementary education of children was 
largely cared for in the early period by dame 
schools, as was also the custom in England. 

A dame school consisted simply of a group of 
children gathered in the kitchen or living room 
of some housewife who taught them to read. 

The first teacher in Northfield, Massachusetts, 
cared for her household, w r itk four children of 
her own, while teaching the children of the 
neighborhood for a term of twenty -two weeks, 
yet found time to make shirts at eight pence 
each. Such elementary teaching offered women 
of slender resources an opportunity to secure a 
small income. Such schools combined the func- 
tions of day nurseries and of the lowest elemen- 
tary grades. The more idealized of the pictures here given represents the teacher making letters and figures 
with a rod on the sanded floor of the kitchen, and the pupils copying them with bits of charcoal upon pieces 
of birch bark. The less attractive drawing of The Young Rebel , which is reproduced below, is in line with 
the description of a dame school by the English poet, George Crabbe: 


“ ... a deaf, poor, patient widow sits 
And awes some thirty infants as she knits; 

Infants of humble, busy wives who pay 
Some trifling price for freedom through the day. 

At this good matron’s hut the children meet, 

Who thus becomes the mother of the street. 

Her room is small, they cannot widely stray. 

Her threshold high, they cannot ran away. 

With band of yarn she keeps offenders in, 

And to her- gown the sturdiest rogue can pin.” 

THE MASSACHUSETTS EDUCATION LAWS 
OF 1642 AND 1647 

Because many parents neglected the education of their 
children, the Massachusetts Court in 1642 ordered the officers 
of each town to see to it that children were taught, especially 
“to read and understand the principles of religion and the 
602 The Young Afagaxtne, capital laws of this country,” and empowered them to fine 

parents who refused. In 1647, “it being one chief project 
of the old deluder, Satan, to keep men from the knowledge of the Scriptures,” the Court ordered every town of 
fifty families or more to appoint a teacher of reading and writing, whose wages should be paid as the vote 
of the town might determine; and it further ordered that every town of one hundred families should provide 
a Latin grammar school, “to instruct youth so far as they shall be fitted for the university.” With minor 
changes, these laws were embodied in the 
Connecticut Code of 1650. The Massachu- 
setts laws were epoch-making. The principles 
involved in this legislation were new and far- 
reaching. The universal education of youth 
is essential to the welfare of the state. Though 
on the shoulders of the parent rests the obli- 
gation of education, the state may enforce 
the obligation. The state, moreover, may 
determine the amount and kind of education 
required. The expense may be met by a general tax even though many taxpayers may have no children to 
benefit by the schools the state supports. The proceeds of this tax may be applied to secondary as well as 
primary education. These institutions were the forerunners of the American public school. 


It is therefore ord r ed, y t ev r y towneship in this Juris- 
diction, aft r y e Lord hath increased y m to y e number of 50 
household”, shall then forthw fl1 appoint one w th in their 
towne to teach all such children as shall resort to him 
to write Sc reade, whose wages shall be paid eith r by y* 
parents or mast” of such children, or by y e inhabitants in 
gen r all, by way of supply, as y c maior p* of those yt ord r y« 
prudentials, of y« towne shall appoint. 

003 From the Education Law of 1047 in the Records of 

Massachusetts Bay, voi II, Boston, 1853 




001 A New Enoland Dame School, drawn e\presslv for The Paoeant 
of America by H. A. Ogden (1S56-) 
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604 The School at. Dedham, from the Xew England Magazine, 1002 


TAX-SUPPORTED SCHOOLS AT 
DORCHESTER AND DEDHAM 
In 1639 the town of Dorchester provided for a school 
by means of a tax laid upon the holders of property 
upon Thompson’s Island. Three “wardens or over- 
seers” were chosen in 1645 to have “charge, over- 
sight, and ordering” of all the affairs of this school: 
this is the first example of the control of public 
schools by officers elected by the people for that 
specific purpose. The first town to have a school 
supported by a general tax on all property holders 


was Dedham, which took this action in 1648, and built a schoolhouse eighteen by fifteen feet. It had a high 
lean-to back of the chimney, with windows on all sides, to serve as a watchtower for the town sentinel. 



605 From the original in the New York 
Public Library 



606 From the original in the Lenox Collection 
in the New York Public Library 


THE RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF THE EARLY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
In accordance with the religious motives which led to their establishment, the early public schools of New 
England gave large place to the teaching of religion. Learning to read, children followed what John Locke 
in 1690 reported to be “the ordinary road of Hornbook, Primer, Psalter, Testament and Bible.” The New 
Haven Code of 1655 required that they be made “able duly to read the Scriptures . . . and in some competent 
measure to understand the main grounds and principles of Christian Religion necessary to salvation.” The 
rules of the grammar school at Dorchester, adopted by town meeting in 1645, required the schoolmaster 
“to commend his scholars and his labors amongst them unto God by prayer morning and evening, taking 
care that his scholars do reverently attend during the same”; to examine them each Monday noon as to 
what they had learned from the Sabbath sermon; and at two o’clock each Friday afternoon to catechise 
them “in the principles of Christian religion.” The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were a catechism- 
writing and catechism -studying age; Increase Mather estimated that there were “no less than five hundred 
Catechisms extant.” Many were written for local use in the towns of New England. New Haven used a 
catechism written by John Davenport and William Hooke; Hartford, one by Samuel Stone; and Cambridge, 
The First Principles of the Oracles of God , written by Thomas Shepard. The most widely, used catechism was 
one which the Puritans brought from England, The Foundation of Christian Religion gathered into sixe 
Principles , by William Perkins. Later, the Westminster Catechism tended to displace all others. 
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A Dutch School for Children of the Burgher Class, from Historic New 
York , G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1899 


SCHOOLS OF NEW 
NETHERLAND 

In 1638 an elementary school was 
opened by the Dutch at New 
Amsterdam. It chanced that the 
first schoolmaster, Adam Roelant- 
sen, was not of blameless charac- 
ter; but he did not hold the office 
long, and was succeeded by more 
worthy men. This school and 
other schools in the various vil- 
lages of New Netherland were 
much like the New England 
schools in their religious motive, 
in their emphasis upon the Scrip- 
tures and the catechism, and in 
the joint responsibility of ecclesiastical and civil authorities for their supervision and control. When the 
English came into possession of the colony the support of this school devolved wholly upon the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, and it became, in the usual sense of the term, a parochial 
school. It is still in existence, the oldest elementary school in the country. 

PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS IN THE MIDDLE COLONIES 
The population of the middle colonies, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Delaware, was more heterogeneous than that of New England, with 
respect both to language and to religion. It was natural, therefore, and at 
the time in the interest of freedom, that these colonies should rely mainly 
upon parochial schools for the education of children. Lutherans, Reformed, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Quakers, Moravians, Mennonites and Catholics — 
all maintained schools in connection with their churches. Some of these 
schools received moderate tuition fees from parents who could afford it; 
all taught the children of the poor gratuitously. The picture shows a school- 
house built in 1760 by a large German Lutheran congregation in Phila- 

608 German Sehoolhouse on Cherry delphia. 

Street, Philadelphia, court oh v of The * 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania 



QUAKER AND BAPTIST 
CATECHISMS 

Lutherans, Reformed, and Presbyterians are 
to be expected to teach religion by means of 
catechisms. Luther’s Smaller Catechism , the 
Heidelberg Catechism , and the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism are classics that will not perish 
so long as evangelical Protestantism endures. 
But in the eighteenth century even Baptists and 
Quakers used the catechism as an instrument of 
teaching. Robert Barclay’s A Catechism a?id 
Confession of Faith , A pp roved of , and agreed unto , 
by the General Assembly of the Patriarchs , Prophets , 
and Apostles , Christ Himself chief Speaker in 
and among them was very popular with the 
Quakers. The title-page and frontispiece of a 
widely used Baptist catechism are reproduced on 
this page. 



609 Prom the original in the New York Public Library 
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610 From the original in the New York 
Public Library 


A PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL 
PRIMER 

This Primer, w itk Pray- 
ers and the Church of 
England Catechism, was 
published in 178o, shortly 
after the Revolution. 
Note the explanation 
that blanks have been 
left where the word 
“King” was formerly 
used: "as that Form of 
Expression does not suit 
our Republican Govern- 
ments, the Teacher will 
be pleased to fill up the 
Blanks with what Words 
he may deem Expedient/ 5 
What useful purpose the 
learning of the sixty dif- 
erent syllables could have 
served remains a mystery . 



Gil Fiom The ABC wUh the Church of England 
Catechism, Philadelphia, 1785, in the New York 
Public Library 


ST. MARY'S PARISH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA 
In 178£, upon a lot purchased from the Quakers, the Catholics of St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, erected 
a new schoolhouse, two stories high, with plastered walls and painted interior woodwork. The records show 
that one item of expense was "308 panes of window glass, 5 ' each eight by ten inches. The upper story was 
for the younger children, the lower for "such as shall be fit for Writing and Cyphering. 55 This “may be said 

to have been the mother- 

toe school of all the parochial 

schools in the English-speak- 

CATIIOLIC CHRISTIAN ing States , 55 writes the his- CATHOLIC CHRISTIAN 

torian of Catholic education INSTRUCTED 

INSTRUCTED. in this country. The success ^ * 

of this school, in what was 

iK the 4 SACRAMENTS, SACRIFICE, CEREMONIES* 

then the largest city, and in AXD 

SACRAMENTS, sacrifice, ceremonies the largest and richest Catho- observances of the cburcr 

lie parish in the United States, 

helped to fix “an educational 

OBSERVANCES OF THE CHURCH. j** ^ ^ ^ CHAPTER- L 

, ■, , r- 1 Of the Sign qf the Crott. 

A „ roots deeper and more firmly „ 

B# foa# of ©Bratton antr answer. • . n A . Q- W H J do y° u tr t at ° f . the sign of the 5 cross ’ Mott you 

* into the Catholic American begin to speak of the sacrament. 

A. Because this holy sign is made use of m all the sacra- 

mind with f^vprv vpar thfit menu, to give us to understand, that they all have their whole 

rnuiu w iia every y ear tnar force and floni the crosi> <i, dt ^ froro the ^ ^ 

— ■ " Lna c’noa „ j j> T \ passion of Jesus Christ. What is the sign of Chnst, says St 

BY THE MOST REV. DR, CHALLONEIL XlclS olIlCc “lap SCO. d • A. Augustine*, which all know, but the cross of Christ, which 

i 13 __ „ 73 ■ * 7 r\ * * sign if it ht not applied to the foreheads of the believers to the 

JoTJRNS , 1 TlUClpi&S, Origin , water with which they on* baptized, to thechrism, with which 

i . 7 7*7 . , T ri they are anointed, to the sacrifice with which they are fed, 

WBW edition, carefully revised AK© <2720 Jb stab tisf orient of the Oath- none of these things is duly performed. 

’corrected rv v , « v . <2 But did the primitive ClinMians only make use of the 

oho School System m, the 

United States, pp. 141-42. 

Baltimore: Since the beginning made at 

Philadelphia the parochial " '-***--**+*+*»—■ 

JVo, 188 ifartot ttrut, r r Tract 119 in Joan. t Ld. Corona Militc. 3. 

school has undergone a vast 

6i2 From the orlginaUn the New development. 61.3 From Challoner. The Catholic Christian 


INSTRUCTED. 


SACRAMENTS, SACRIFICE, CEREMONIES 


OBSERVANCES OF THE CHURCH. 


B # fam# of ©rttttrtfon antr &tt 0 to*£. 


BY THE MOST REV. DR. CHALLONER. 


HBW EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISES AND 
CORRECTED. 


BALTIMORE: 

TtrjLUHED BY rneLDUro LtrOAJ, JVJf**. 
JVo, 188 ifartot rtrut. 


CATHOLIC CHRISTIAN 

INSTRUCTED. 


SACRAMENTS, SACRIFICE, CEREMONIES. 


OBSERVANCES OF THE CEURCK 


Of the Sign of the Crou. 

Q. WHY do you treat of the sign of the cross, before you 
* " begin to speak of the sacraments ? 

A. Because this holy sign is made use of in all the sacra- 
ments, to give us to understand, that they all have their whole 
force and efficacy fiom the cross, that is, from the death ami 
passion of Jesus Christ. What is the sign of Chnst, says St 
Augustine*, which all know, but the cross of Christ, which 
sign if It he not applied to the foreheads of the believers to the 
water with which they «uo baptized, to thechrism, with which 
they are anointed, to the sacrifice with which they are fed, 
none of these things is duly performed. 

Q But did the primitive ChiNtians only make use Of the 
sign of the cross in the administration of the sacraments? 

A. Not only then, but also upon all other occasionsatevery 
step., says the ancient and learned Tertulbant. at every com- 
ing m and going out, when we put on our ciotlies or shoes, 
when .we wash, when we sit down to table, when we light a 
candle, when we go to bed— whatsoever conversation employs 
os we imprint on our foreheads, the sign of the crocs. 


Tract 119 in Joan. 


t L. d« Corona MiliLc. 3. 


From the original in the New 
York Public Library 


From Challoner, The Catholic Christian 
Instructed , Baltimore 
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PRIVATE EDUCATION IN 
THE SOUTH 

The population of the plantation colonies 
of the South was scattered over wide areas. 
The homes of neighbors were normally far 
apart. The compact village of New England 
type was virtually non-existent. The condi- 
tions of life upon large plantations, the tradi- 
tions of the Cavaliers, and the customs of the 
Church of England, conspired to cause the 
southern colonists to view the education of 
children as the parent’s private duty. All 
who aspired to any social standing employed 
private tutors in their homes, or paid for the 
tuition of their children in small, select, private 
schools; or if they could possibly afford it 
sent their boys to England to be educated. 
Only orphans and the children of the poor 
were taught in the pauper-schools or charity- 
schools which were maintained, sometimes 
by public authorities, sometimes by the gifts 
or endowment of generous individuals, gen- 
erally by churches. Here are typical Virginia 
advertisements — two seeking private tutors, 
one seeking a teacher for an endowed charity- 
school, and one announcing the opening of a 
new private school. 


A NY tingle MaO, capable of teaching Gr/A Latin, and the Mathematics, who 
can b# well recommended, may meet with good Encouragement, by applying to 
ttieSubfcilter, inPrtn&Caty Count/. ***** 


Advertisement from the Virginia Gazette , Apr 3, 1752, 
m the New York Public Library 



615 Advertisement from the Virginia Gazette , Feb. 12, 1762, 

in the New Yoik Public Library 


N OTICE » hereby given. That Symti's Free School, in Bhxahetb-Oty County, 
will be vacant on the 45th of March Inft. a Tulor of a good Charadler, and 
properly qualified, may meet with good Encouragement, by applying to the Truftee* 
of the faid School. 

JJ. B. The Lend Rent of the faid School is 31 /. f*r Ann. befidet Perquifites. 

6 Advertisement from the Williamsburg Gaz^te, Mar. 12, 1752, 

in the New York Public Library 


JOHN WALKER . , 

L ATELY arriv'd in WifflamJBvrg from Louden, and who for ten years paft has 
been engag'd in the Education of Youth, undertakes to mftrudt young Gentlemen 
in Reading, Writing, Antbmetidc, the mod material Branches of Clafiical Learning, 
and ancient and modem Geography and Hiftory | but, as the nobleft End of Erudition 
and Human Attainments, he will exert his principal Endeavours to improve their Morals, 
in Proportion to their Progrefs in Learning, that no Parent may repent his Choice in 
(suiting him with the Education of his Children. 

Mr*. Walker, Jilcewife, teaches young Ladies all Kinds of Needle Work j makes Ca- 
puchins, Shades, Hats, and Bonnets ; and will endeavour to give Satisfa&icn to thofb 
who (ball hpnour her with their Cuftoai. 

The above-mentioned John Walker , and his Wife, live at Mr, CM' s new Honfe, next 
to Mr. Coke's, near the Hoad going down to the Capitol Landing; where there is alfo to 
be fold. Mens Shots and Pumps, Turkey Coffee, Edging and Lace for Ladies Cap*, and 
feme Gold Rings. 

617 Advertisement, from the Virginia Gazette , Nov. 17, 1752, 

in tlie New York Public Library 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN THE NORTH 

Private schools were not limited to the South. There were some in the northern colonies, even in New Eng- 
land. They especially advertised training in the mathematical subjects, which both parochial and public 
schools taught more sparingly than the languages, literature, and religion. These advertisements are from 
Philadelphia, Boston and New York. Note the elevated tone of Mr. Davis’ announcement, and the miscel- 

. .. laneous character of the articles which Mr. Brownell sells on the side — 

EDUCATION* from dry anc ^ c ^ eese to kid gloves, Bibles, “classick authors,” and a 
n a v t q one-horse chaise. 


T> ETURNS hit hearty and fiacere thaakx 
AX. 10 bit friendi and (be Public, (or (be 
gteat encouragement be bae received, and (be 
tied indulgence he ha« act with from then : 
The plea fore be bow baa ia making tbit ac- 
knowledgment. emboldens him to afar* them 
of tbo great delight be baa 10 teaching, which 
bewail alweye take, to (be end tbit hit Papila 
might BouriOi 1 for every motive that ia dear, 
argea him to Arch aa cad 1 The good will af 
hie firicada, the (lability of bia School; and jtb« 
hoeoer and importance of bia calling : No- 
ambition to him ia greater tbaa to merit the 
adeem and approbation of bia frieadi and em- 
ployer* 1 therefore takes this liberty to jmfbrm 
them, that be baa opcaed aa 

Evening School, 

At lit School Houle, No. (j, Maiden-lame, 
where are to be taught the BoglUb Grammar, 


AIvtrtifement, 

f> Ending, Writing, Arithmetic!?, Merchants Attempts' 
JX Geometry, Trigonometry, Plain and Spbxrical Dyallmg, 
Causing. Aft.onorry and Navigation are Taught : And 
Bones, mils, Indentures, Charter-parties, are Drawn; 
and Youth Boarded, in Croft-Jhtet, Bofictu By John Green* 

618 From an advertisement in the American Weekly Mercury, 
Nov. 27, 1735, In the New York Public Library 


Writing, Arithmetic, Book- keeping. Geome- 
try, Trigonometry, both plain and Spheric, 
Geography, Moafamieo, Navigation, Sav- 


veying, and Algebra, ice. 

Tt hfrfairlttht, earn bamotAnt be Jkm tali, 
Baattymr Wait end ke nmkaije idold $ 

While Game M * 





619 From an advertisement in the New 
York Ornette , Oct. 21, 1782, In the New 
York Public library 


At the Houfc of George Brownell, 

Lett the Hmfi ^ John .Knight, Z>«^/,Sccond-ftrea, 
IS TAUGHT, 

1> EADING, Writing, Cyphering, Dan- 

XV ciiw, Plain Work, Marking, -with Variety of 
Needle 'Work. Boarding for Scholars. 

03* N. B. A new One Horfe Chaife, 

Alfb Dry Filh, Mackerel, Chccfc, Ratfins, 

Currant*, Hops, Iron Poo and Kellies, Falling Axes, Glue, 
cut Whale Bo no. Cedar Buckets. Spaniih Seep for fine 
LmemSivea Frinae*,Kid Gloves, Red Leather for Chairs 
and Shoes. Primers, Pfifters, Teftament*, Bible*, 
the Claffick Aotbor* in ufam DeJpUoi, Writing Books, 6 pc-. 
To be SOLD. 


620 From an advertisement In the Boston News 
Letter, Mar. 28, 1709, In the New York Public 
library 


Over againft the POST-OFFICE,, 

In Second-Jtreet, ‘PHILADELPHIA 
IS TAUGHT 

R EADTNG, Writing, Vulgar and De- 

IV dmal Anrhmetick, Merchant* Accompcs, Geoqmry, 
Menfuration, Surveying, Gauging, Algebra, Thin and 
Spherical Trigonometry, Navigation, the Prujc&ioa of 
the Sphere, Dialling, and Aftronorny a 
ALSO, 

The V ft of Globes, Maps, Plamfphem Scale*, Stidham 
Rule*, and all forti of Mathematical lnftnjmentjj very rea- 
fonably, after the bpft Method*, by 

OWm&N Gut*. 


621 From an advertisement In tbo American 
Weekly Mercury , Dec, 30, 1735, in the New 
York Public Library 
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EZEKIEL CHEE\ EH, 1614—1708, 

BOSTON SCHOOLMASTER 

The best of the colonial teachers were the teachers in tfie Latin 
grammar schools of New England. The most famous of these were 
Ezekiel Cheever, headmaster of the Boston Latin School, and Elijah 
Corlett (1611-87), headmaster of the Cambridge Latin School. 
Cheever taught at New Haven, Ipswich and Charlestown before 
accepting the Boston post in 1670. He continued in active service 
until his death thirty -eight years later, at the age of ninety-four years. 
<4 He had been a skillful, painful schoolmaster for seventy years/’ 
wrote Cotton Mather; “and had the singular favor of Heaven, that 
though he had usefully spent his life among children, yet he had not 
become twice a child; but held his abilities, with his usefulness, in 
an unusual degree to the very last.” His method of teaching Latin 
-was published in 1709 by one of his assistants. It passed through at 
least twenty editions, and retained its popularity for more than a 
century, the last edition being published in 1838. It has the distinc- 
tion of being the only school textbook of American origin prior to the 
Revolution. 

THE VISIBLE WORLD 

A book long and widely popular in America, as throughout Europe, 
was the Orbis Sensualium Piet us, or Visible World , by John Amos Comenius, 1592-1670, Bishop of the Morav- 
ians, and one of the great educational reformers of all time. Things must be learned before words, Comenius 
insisted; and in this book things were represented by pictures. It was the first illustrated textbook for schools. 
Enough pages are here reproduced to enable the reader to see the method thus used in teaching Latin. 


From the original in the American Anti- 
quarian Society, V orcester. Mass. 


ORBIS SENSUALIUM PICTUS, 


A WORLD OP THINGS OBVIOUS TO THE SENSES, 
DRAWN IN PICTURES. 




Invitation. I. Invitatio . 



The Master and the 
Boy. 

M. rj OME , Boy, learn to be 
wzse. 

P. What doth this mean , to 
be wise ? 

IM. To understand rightly, 
62 


Magister Of Puer. 

"yENIj Puer, disce sa* 
' pere. 

P. Quid hoc est, SapereT 

M. Jntelligere rect$> 


623 From the first American edition, 1810, of Comenius, 
Orbis Sensualium Pictus, London, 1658 


Merchandizing. CXXIX. Mercatura 



Wares 

brought from other places > 
are either exchanged 
in an Exchange, 1. 
or ex fiosed to sale 
in Warehouses, 2. 
and they are sold 
for Money, 3. 
being either measured 
with an Ell, 4. 
or weighed 

in a Pair of Balances. 5. 

Shopkeepers, 6, 
Pedlars, 7. 
and Brokers, 8. 
would also be called 
Merchants. 9. 

The Seller 
braggeth of a thing 
that is to be sold , 


Merces 
aliunde allatae, 
yel commutantut 
in domo commerciorum , 
vel exponuntur venum 
in Tabemis mercimomorum x 
2. Scvenduntur 
pro Pecunid (monet&) 3. 
vel mensuratse 
Ulna , 4. 
vel ponderatae 
Librd . 5. 

Tabemarii, 6. 
Circumforanei , 7 
& Scrutarii, 8. 
etiam volunt did 
Mercatores. 9. 

Vend.it or 
ostentat rem 
promercalem. 


' 624 From the first American edition, 1810, of Comenius, 
Orbis Sensualium Pictus , London, 1668 
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625 John Vinal, from the portrait by John 
Furnass in the Copley Gallery, Boston 


5 THE ^ 

$ SCHOOL 1 

i£ or 

jGOOD MANNERS.? 

f a 

pc Cempaftd for rfie Help of Pzrcntjm tcwhJr.g 
r their Children how to carry it in their Places S 
iu during their Minority. 15 



Ph.hted by B. EDES & SON, 3 
js* in Ktlhj Sfrftt , BOSTON. 1794. * 
«♦: &* & + <s*+ *eta*9S 


620 From The School of Good M aimers , Boston, 
1764, in the New York Tublic Library 


20 The S C H O O L of 

Of Children's Behaviour at the School. 

B OW at coming m, pulling off thy 
hat ; efpeuaHy if thy matter or 
irlhcr be m the Jchool. 

Loiter not, but immediately take 
thine own feat ; and move not from 
one place to another, till fchool-timc 
be over. 

If any ttranger ct eic into the fchoob 
riferup and bow, at.d fee down in thy 
place agam, keeping a proiound ft lent e. 

If thy matter be dtfcotirfmg m the 
fchonl with a ttranger, flare not con- 
fidently on them, nor hearken to then 
talk. 

Interrupt not thy matter while a 
flunget or \ ifitant is with him, with 
any quellion, lequett or complaint ,but 
refer any fuch matter until he be at 
leifine. 

At no time quancl or talk in the 
fchuol 


627 From The School oj Good Manners, Boston, 
1794, m the New York Public Library 


A SCHOOLMASTER'S FACE 

Less famous than Cheever or Corlett, John Vinal, 1736-1823, one of Cheever’s successors, is here pictured 
because of the schoolmasterish lines of his face. If one may judge by looks, he was less kindly, too, than his 
illustrious predecessor. He was not the author of The School of Good Manners 9 "compiled by a late famous 
School-Master in Boston,” and published in 1794; but it is easy to imagine him enforcing its instructions 
concerning "Children’s Behaviour at the School.” Tliose were days when children were expected to be seen, 
not heard, except when spoken to. Punishments were harsh, and some schools had five-foot whipping posts 
erected either on the floor of the schoolroom itself or in the yard or street outside. 



628 


Margaret and Obed moot the Master in the Wood, from an engraving by Karl Huber, Now 
York, after a drawing by Felix 0. G. Darloy, in Sylvester Judd, Margaret , Now York, 1856 


A COLONIAL 
SCHOOLMASTER 
The following description of a 
colonial schoolmaster’s costume 
is from Sylvester Judd’s Margaret: 
"He wore a three-cornered hat, 
with a very broad brim tied with 
a black ribbon over the top. His 
coat, of drab kerseymere, de- 
scended in long, broad, square 
skirts, quite to the calves of his 
legs. It had no buttons in front, 
but in lieu thereof, slashes, like 
long buttonholes, and laced with 
silk embroidery. He had on 
nankeen small-clothes, white 
ribbed silk stockings, paste knee 
and shoe buckles, and white 
silk knee-bands. His waistcoat, 
or vest, was of yellow embossed 
silk, with long skirts or lappels, 
rounded and open at the bottom, 


and bordered with white silk fringe. The sleeves and skirts of his coat were garnished with rows of silver 
buttons. He wore ruffle cuffs that turned back over his wrists and reached almost to his elbows; on his neck 
was a snow-white linen plaited stock, fastened behind with a large paste buckle, that glistened above the low 
collar of his coat. Under his hat appeared his grey wig, falling in rolls over his shoulders, and gathered behind 
with a black ribbon. From his side depended a large gold watch-seal and key, on a long gold chain. He had 
on a pair of tortoise-shell bridge spectacles. A golden-headed cane was thrust under his arm.” , 
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Infir unions for Scholm&ficrs Employ'd 
hy the Society, &c. 

L , | 1 HAT they well confer the End for 
JL which they arc employ'd by the Socie- 
the Inftro&ing and difpofing Children 
to believe and live as Chrifluns. 

II. In order to this end, that they teach them 
to read truly and drfhndly, that they may be 
capable of reading the Holy Scriptures, and o- 
riier pious and uleful Books j for the informing 
their Underftandings, and regulating their Man- 
ners 

Iff. That they inffrutf them chorowly in the 
Church Catechifm, teach them firft to read it 
diftindlly and cxadly, then to learn it perfect- 
ly by heart, endcavounng to make them under- 
/land the fen fe and meaning of it, by the help 
of fuch Expofiuons as the Society fluff fend 
over. 

IV- That they teach them to Write a plain 
and legible Hand, in order to the fitting them 
forufdul Employments j with as much Anth- 
metick as (hall be neceflary to the fame Purpofe. 

V. That they be induftrious, and give con- 
flate attendance at proper School-hours. 

E 2 VI. That 


SCHOOLMASTERS OF THE S.P.G. 

Next to the grammar-school teachers of New England in point of qual- 
ifications and efficiency, were the teachers of the parochial schools, most 
of whom came from Europe. They were carefully selected as a rule, and 
fairly well fitted to teach. This was especially true of the teachers and 
catechists of the Church of England who were commissioned and main- 
tained by the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
usually referred to as the S.P.G. (see No. 15 1), from 1702 until the close 
of the Revolution. The Society's instructions to these schoolmasters 
were sensible and definite; they received fair salaries, and were furnished 
books as needed. They were required to teach “ manners and morals ” 
as well as the Catechism, and were expected to “rule by love rather than 
by fear,” and in their own lives to be “an example of piety and virtue.” 


forufetul Employments 5 with as much Anth- HORNBOOKS 

metick as (hall be neceflary to the fame Purpofe. 

^ aT«“daw^ The teaching of children to read began with the hornbook, which was 

e 2 Vi. That not a book, but a flat piece of wood with a handle. On the face was 

629 Instructions for Schoolmasters, from a P laced a P iece of vellum or paper on which the lesson was inscribed, and 
Society 1 for g F ore^n this was covered by a thin sheet of transparent horn, held by narrow 
parts, London, 1706 strips of brass. The covering protected the lesson from being soiled. 

The handle of the hornbook was usually pierced with a hole, through which a string was passed, to hang 
the hornbook around the child's neck or attach it to his girdle. The earliest evidence of the use of hornbooks 
in Europe is from a manuscript dated about 1400. They were in common use from the sixteenth century 
to the end of the eighteenth, and came to America with the colonists. The first of the hornbooks pictured 
is of an unusual type, being made of bone and containing only the alphabet and a decorative figure. The 
second is more characteristic. It contains the alphabet, the vowels, a list of syllables, the formula of invoca- 
tion of the Trinity used in exorcism and benediction, and the Lord’s Prayer. All is preceded by the cross, 
and the first line of the alphabet was called the criss-cross (Christ’s cross) row. The third is a mold for mak- 
ing gingerbread hornbooks, an inducement to learning which eighteenth-century boys and girls must have 
greatly prized. 

To Master John the English Maid 
A hornbook gives of gingerbread; 

And that the child may learn the better. 

As he can say he eats the letter. 



630 From a photograph of a hornbook, 
in the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington 


63l From a 


'rom a photograph of a hornbook, in 
the New York Public Library 
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632 From a photograph of a mold of a 
gingerbread hornbook, reproduced by 
courtesy of G. A. Plimpton, Norwood, 
Mass. 
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Now the Child being e fit red in bis 
Letters and Spellings let him 
learn ihefe and fucb like Sen- 
tences by Heart , whereby he will 
be both inji rutted in bis Duty, 
and encouraged in his Learning, 

The Dutijul Child's Promifes, 

I Will fear GOD,and honour the XING. 

I will honour ray Father & Mother. 
I will Obey my Supcriours. 

1 will Submit to my Elders. 

I will Love my Friends. 

1 will hate no Man. 

I will forgive my Enemies, and pray to 
God for (hem. 

1 will at much as in me lies ‘keen all God's 
Holy Commandments. 




In Jdam'x Fall 

We Sinned aD. 

A 


B 

rfil 

Thy Life to Mend 

Thu Booh Attend. 

C 

I&H> 

The Cat doth play 

And afar flay. 

D 

pm 

A Dog will bite 

A Thief at night. 

E 


An Eagles flight 

Is out of fight. 

F 

H 

The Idle Fool 

Is whipt at School, 





H 

J 

K 

L 

U 


As runs the Glafs 
Maits life doth Pifs. 


My FeoSand Heart 
Shall never part. 


Job feels the Rod 
Yet blefles GOD. 

Our KING the 
good 

No man of blood. 

The Lion bold 
The Lamb doth hold 

The Moon gives light 
In time of m$ht. 
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035 


From The New England Primer, 1727, in the New York Public Library 


THE NEW ENGLAND PRIMER 

Between 1687 and 1690 Benjamin Harris, a London printer whose strenuous Protestantism made England 
an “uneasie Place” for him during the reign of the Catholic King James II, published in Boston the first 
edition of The New England Primer , which was “for one hundred years the schoolbook of the dissenters of 
America, and for another hundred was frequently reprinted.” Between 1749 and 1766 Benjamin Franklin’s 
firm in Philadelphia sold thirty-seven thousand one hundred copies; and the sales were yet greater in locali- 
ties more largely Presbyterian and Congregational. It has been estimated that in one hundred and fifty 
years at least three million copies were sold. True to the Puritans’ fear of idolatry, this Primer omitted the 
cross which preceded the alphabet in the hornbooks. Its most characteristic feature was the rhymed alpha- 
bet, which is here reproduced as it appeared in the earliest edition extant, printed in 1727. Many changes 
were made in these verses, as successive editions appeared. The first rhyme for the letter “K,” for example, 
named “King Charles the Good”; later King William’s name was inserted; then the general formula here 
given was used. As America became dissatisfied with the King, praise was turned into admonition: “Kings 
should be good, not men of blood.” After Ihe Revolution, the rhyme became “The British King lost 
States thirteen,” or “Queens and Kings are gaudy things.” 



NieltingaUs fing 
In Time of Spring, 

The Royal Oak 
It was the Tree 
That lav’d His 
Royal Majtftie. 

Peter denies 
His Lord and aits 

Queen BJtber com« 
in Royal State 
To Save the JEWS 
: from difmalFaae 

Pathol doth m our, 
For her fi rft born. 


Samuer anoints 
Whom God appoint; 



Time cuts down all 
Bosh great and fmall, 


Vr joAVbeaurcouiW ife 
Made Daxnd feek his 
Lire. 

Whales in the Sea 
God’s Voice obey: 


Xerxes the great did 
die, 

And fo mutt you & t 

Toutb forward (Ups 
Death fooneitulp*. 

Zacb«us he 
Did dimb the Tree 
Hit Lord to fee. 
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Words of four Syllables. 

Ac*coon pa-njr 

Accompany 

Bene volence 

Benevolence 

Ce-re-mo-ny 

Ceremony 

Difcon-tcnc-el 

Olfcontented 

E*ver*lalHng 

Everlalting 

Fi de li-ty 

Fidelity 

Glo-ri-fy-ing 

Glorifying 

Hu- mi-1 i iy 

Humility 

Ifl-fir-mi-ry 

Infirmity. 

Words of five Syllables. 

Ad mi-rati-on 

Admiration 

Be-ne-fi-ci al 

Beneficial 

Con-foda ti*on 

Confolation 

De da ra tion 

Declaration 

Ex hor-ta-ti-on 

Exhortation 

Ge-ne-ra don 

Generation 

Ha-bi tation 

Habitation 

Jirvl-ta ti on 

Invitation 
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From The New England Primer , 1727, iu tbe New York Public Library 
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M R, John Rogers, Minifter of 
the Gofpel in Landan.was 
the tvrftMarryr inQ Afrr/sReign, 
znd was burnt zxSmhhfieldfebrtt* 
tfrythe fourteenth, iyj4 HisWite, 
with nine fmaUChildren,ana one 
at 


«BerBreaft, following him to the 
Stake,with which forrowful fight 
he was not In the leaf! daunted, 
hut with wonderful Patience died 
couragtoufly for the Gofpel of 
Jefus ChriO*. 

Seme few Days before his Death, 
he writ the following Exhortation 
to his Children. 

/Mve ear my Children to my words, 

^ whom God hich dearly bought, 

Lay up his Laws within your heart, 
and print them in your thought. 

I leave you here a little Book, 
fee you to look upon % 

That you may fee your Fathers face, 
when he is dead 2 nd gone 
Who for the hope of heavenly things, 
while he did here remain. 

Gave over an his widen -years 
to Pnfbn and to Pain. 

Where 1 among my Iron JBands, 
indofed In the oark, 


THE BURNING OF JOHN ROGERS 
Another characteristic feature of the New Eng - 
land Primer was a picture of the burning at the 
stake of John Rogers, the first Protestant to suffer 
martyrdom under Queen Mary, together with a 
poem which he was said to have written to be 
read to his children. Critics have made much of 
the facts that the poem was the work of another 
man, Robert Smith, who was burned at about the 
same time; that Rogers had really eleven chil- 
dren; and that it is not proved that his wife and 
children witnessed his burning. But these seem 
after all to be minor details. The major fact, 
which none can gainsay, was that John Rogers 
was burned at the stake for his refusal to recant 
and poem their permanent place in the Primer. 


639 John Rogers at the Stake, from The New England Primer , 1727, 
in the New York Public Library 

the principles of Protestantism; that fact gave to picture 

SECULARIZING THE NEW ENGLAND PRIMER 
The Primer also contained either the Westminster Shorter Catechism or John Cotton’s Milk for Babes , or often 
both; and A Dialogue between Christ , Youth and the Devil. After the middle of the eighteenth century most 
editions contained Isaac Watts’ Cradle Hymn and similar material. In 1781 first appeared the prayer which 
is still often taught to children: 

Now I lay me down to sleep 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep 
If I should die before I wake 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 

Many of the verses which had originally been of a mundane sort were changed or displaced in the period 
succeeding the Great Awakening, in the interest of more direct allusions to Scripture. The letter “O,” for 
example, which had been associated with rhymes about Oaks and Owls, now stands opposite the sentiment; 
“Young Obadias, David, Josias, All were pious.” The Dog is displaced by the Deluge, a Fool by Felix, 
the Lion by Lot, and Nightingales by 
Noah. Later, a secularizing tendency 
set in, and many of the Scriptural 
rhymes were removed. Among other 
innovations were the inane verses here 
standing above the picture alphabet. 



H«that ne'er learn* his A, B, C, 
For ever will a Blockhead b? $ 



But he that learnt thefe letters fair 
Shall have a Coach to take the air* 




Hi 


III 




m 


A 

isasui 
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Picture-alphabet from The New England Primer , Newport, 1800, 
in the New York Public Library 


Frontispiece from The New England 
Primer. Hartford, 1777 


KINGS, PATRIOTS, AND SCHOOL-MAMS 
The frontispiece varied more than any other feature in the successive 
editions of the New England Primer. As long as the colonies were 
subject to England, the picture of the reigning King appeared. In 
1776 the portrait of George HI was relabelled “John Hancock”; and 
in 1777 a proper cut of Hancock appeared, and in another edition, one 
of Samuel Adams. After the Revolution, the likeness of Washington 
became the standard frontispiece, though one edition had a cut of 
Isaac Watts, and another the picture of a “School-Mam.” 
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642 Polly Kellogg’s sampler, from a photograph of the original 
in the Goodwin Historical Museum, Hadley, Mass. 


SAMPLERS 

The hornbook doubtless set the model for the first 
samplers. There was little provision for the educa- 
tion of girls, as a rule, in colonial schools. In New 
England their attendance was usually limited to the 
summer, and they were entirely excluded from the 



Patty Coggeshall’s sampler, from a photograph of the original 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


Latin grammar schools. Sewing, spinning, weaving, embroidering, knitting, with the more prosaic duties 
of the household, were the staples of their education. Every girl worked at least one sampler in colored silks 
upon linen. These always contained the alphabet, both small letters and capitals, and the numerals; then 
generally the Lord's Prayer, a verse of Scripture, or a rhymed sentiment, in the composition of which the 
minister seems to have been consulted; below all, the name of the little worker, her age, and the date when 
her task was completed. Embellishments were added, as suited the ingenuity and industry of the child. The 


term “sampler” refers not simply to its presentation of an example of the young seamstress’ proficiency, but 


to its use as preserving a pattern for the marking of household linen. Here are a simple and a more elaborate 


example of such work, both finished in 1795. Polly was then nine years of age, and Patty fifteen. 


WHERE NATHAN HALE TAUGHT 


A good example of a country schoolhouse in colonial New England is this in East Haddam, Connecticut, 
where Nathan Hale, then eighteen years old, taught for four or five months immediately after his graduation 
from Yale College in the fall of 1773. He left this post to accept the mastership of the Union School at 



New London, a private school maintained by 
twenty -four of the more well-to-do citizens 
of that place, among whom was Governor 
Trumbull. “I love my employment,” he 
wrote to friends in New Haven. In July, 
1775, he resigned to accept a commission in 
the Revolutionary Army; and on September 
22, 1776, he was executed as a spy by the 
British, who captured him within their lines, 
disguised as a Dutch schoolmaster. Hale is 
a fine example of an American type that has 
persisted from the eighteenth century to the 
present. He sensed the great importance of 
the calling of the schoolmaster. It was no 
accident that such a man should volunteer 
for a dangerous mission and should give his 
life for the ideals which he held dear. 


X— 18 
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LOG-CABIN SCHOOLHOUSES 
Schoolhouses on the frontier were usually cabins of 
round logs. “For ceilings, poles were thrown across 
overhead, and brush placed on the poles and covered 
with earth. Above this was a clapboard roof held 
down by weight poles. Some of the better class of 
houses had puncheon floors; others had nothing but 
the naked earth. For light, a log was left out of the 
building, and newspapers greased and pasted over the 
opening. Seats were rude benches made of split logs, 
and desks were constructed by boring into the logs 
and placing a split piece of timber on pins driven into 
these holes. The fire-place included the entire end of 
the building, made of stone, mortar and sticks.” — 
J. P. Wickersham, A History of Education in Pennsylvania , p. 189. At Blue Rock, Muskingum County, 
Ohio, James A. Garfield, afterward President of the United States, wrote in 1851, “I am teaching in a miserable 
old log school-house with a tall stove in it for burning stove coal and furnished with four-legged benches, and 
as smutty as a blacksmith’s shop.” He dug coal, when he needed it, from the hill behind the house. 


645 


The schoolhouse la which Garfield taught, from a drawing In 
Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio, Cincinnati, 1850 


“EIGHT-SQUARE SCHOOLHOUSES” 
Octagonal schoolhouses of stone, called “eight-square,” 
were erected in Chester County, Pennsylvania, in the early 
nineteenth century. “The desks were placed round against 
the walls, and the pupils occupying them sat facing the win- 
dows. Benches without backs, for the smaller scholars, 
occupied the middle of the room. The windows were quite 
long, longitudinally, and from two to three panes wide, 
perpendicularly. A desk for the teacher, a huge stove in 
the middle of the room, a bucket, and what was called the 
‘Pass/ a small paddle, having the words ‘in’ and ‘out’ 
written on its opposite sides, constituted the furniture of 
the room.” — Wickersham, op. cit ., p. 188. 



646 Old Eight-Square Schoolhouse, from James P. Wicker- 
sham, A History of Education in Pennsylvania , Lancaster, 


THE GROWTH OF ACADEMIES 

From the middle of the eighteenth century the Latin grammar schools, which had been modeled after those 
of England, began to give way before the development of a more distinctively American institution — the 
academy. The first academy, probably, was that founded by Benjamin Franklin at Philadelphia in 1751, 

which soon became the University of 
Pennsylvania. William Dummer, 1677- 
1761, by will set apart his mansion house 
and farm at South Byfield to establish a 
free academy which was opened in 176$ 
and still exists. Georgia in 1783 cre- 
ated a system of county academies. The 
movement spread rapidly in the nine- 
teenth century. By 1850 there were 
over six thousand academies in the 
United States. Most of these schools 
aimed, not simply to prepare students 
for college, but to fit them for the duties 
of life. 

647 The Mansion House, Dummer Academy, from a pnotograph reproduced 
hy courtesy of Dummer Academy 
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THE PHILLIPS 
ACADEMIES AT 
ANDOVER AND 
EXETER 

After 1850 the academies 
in turn began to be re- 
placed by the newly de- 
veloping free public high 
schools. Most of the acad- 
emics that now remain are 
endowed private schools, 
appealing to a wider 
than 'local constituency, 
and preparing students 
for the colleges and uni- 
versities. An outstanding 
example of such insti- 
tutions is Phillips Acad- 



emy at Andover, founded in 1778 by Samuel Phillips, 1751-1802, a young graduate of Dummer Academy and 
Harvard College, who persuaded his father, Samuel Phillips, 1715-90, and his uncle, John Phillips, 1719-95, 



650 Facsimile of letter from George Washington, Apr. 21, 
1795, courtesy of P hi ll i ps Academy, Andover, Mass. 


to give a large endowment of land and money for the pur- 
pose. His grandfather, Samuel Phillips, 1690-1771, had been 
for sixty-one years pastor of the South Church at Andover. 
The Constitution of Phillips Academy states the purpose of 
the founders “to lay the foundation of a public free School or 
Academy for the purpose of instructing Youth, not only in 
English and Latin Grammar, Writing, Arithmetic, and those 
Sciences wherein they are commonly taught; but more es- 
pecially to learn them the GREAT END AND REAL BUSI- 
NESS OF LIVING.” The first master was Eliphalet Pearson, 
a classmate of Phillips at Dummer and Harvard, whose name 
irreverent boys soon corrupted to “Elephant.” 

. . . Great Eliphalot (I cdsa see him now), — 

Big name, big frame, big voice, and beetling brow. 

In 1781 Phillips Academy at Exeter was chartered, being 
founded and endowed by John Phillips. It was the first edu- 
cational institution to be chartered by the New Hampshire 
legislature. In founding these two academies the Phillips fam- 
ily rendered a service of inestimable importance to the nation. 
To the present they have ranked among the first of privately 
endowed secondary schools. 



651 


First home of Phillips Academy, Andover, from an engraving in John L. Taylor, A Memoir of 
HU Honor, Samuel Phillips, Boston, 1856 
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652 Broadside of the Reverend Mr Alden's Academy, from the col- 
lection of broadsides in the New York Historical Society 


MR. ALDEN’S ACADEMY 
Many academies were for both sexes. This broad- 
side is the catalogue for the quarter ending October 
13, 1807, of Timothy Alden’s Academy at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. The paragraph below the 
list of pupils explains the various figures and letters 
appended to each name, and reveals the emphasis 
then placed upon memoriter methods of learning. 
Interpreted in its light, the list of names discloses 
individual differences of capacity or application, or 
both. Note how Elizabeth Goddard, Elizabeth 
Carter, Almira Porter, and Benjamin Franklin 
Salter excel in lessons memorized and certificates 
won. The preponderance of girls among the pupils 
may be due to the fact that this was the summer 
term, traditionally the time for girls to attend school 
and boys to labor upon the farm. 

Timothy Alden, 1771-1839, was a descendant of 
John Alden, the young Pilgrim whose name Long- 
fellow has made immortal. A graduate of Phillips 
Academy and of Harvard, and a Congregational 
minister, he was more interested in teaching than in 
preaching. In 1815 he founded Allegheny College 
at Meadville, Pennsylvania, and became its first 
president. 


9C^C}9C3oOoOqGqOqC)qObGoOoOoOsC 3qC]oC^C^qOoC3oOqC 


THIS CERTIFIES THAT MISS 


for her amiable beharioar, at the academy, and for the progress, which she has made, in those branches 
o to which aha has attended, is entitled to the commendation of her friends and instructors, 

g cep tor. 

^ Cdkyevn s / freceptrsss. ^ 
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Certificate from Mr. Alden’s Academy, in the New York Historical Society 


REWARDS OF MERIT 

Great reliance was placed upon certificates and rewards of merit by the schoolmasters of the early nineteenth 
century. They varied from the dignified, signed certificate awarded to Margaret Frost Mead in Mr. Alden’s 
Academy, to the cheap card stating that “The Bearer” has received this “token of approbation.” “Reward 
stimulates youth to exertion,” says one. True, doubtless, as a general principle; but it may be questioned 
whether the teachers who used these cards had penetrated very deeply into the psychology of motivation. 



651 Reward of Merit, in the New York Public Library 



655 Reward of Merit, in the New York 
Public Library 
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THE ACADEMY OF 
THE VISITATION AT 
GEORGETOWN 
In 1799, Alice Lalor, with two 
friends who like her were anxious 
to devote their lives to religion, 
opened a school in Georgetown, 
encouraged by her pastor, Leon- 
ard Neale, who in that year be- 
came president of Georgetown 
College. In 1816, Neale having 
become John Carroll’s successor 
as Archbishop of Baltimore, they 
secured permission to take the 
vows and organize a convent of 
the Order of the Visitation. 

Henceforth the academy which 
was the outgrowth of their first school prospered and became a well-known school for girls. The picture is 
from its first published circular. “Although this institution is essentially Catholic,” it said, “scholars of any 
other religious denomination are received, by complying with the exterior discipline of the house.” 

EMMA WILLARD, 1787-1870, PIONEER 
TEACHER OF WOMEN 

Emma Willard had begun teaching in a district school in Connecti- 
cut as a girl of sixteen. Her successful experience as teacher and 
principal in academies at Berlin, Westfield, and Middlebuiy encour- 
aged her to present to Governor De Witt Clinton of New York “A 
Plan for Improving Female Education,” in which she urged the estab- 
lishment at public expense of an institution for the higher education 
of women. Clinton’s repeated recommendations failed to secure fav- 
orable action by the Legislature; but with the help of the city of 
Troy and individual loans Mrs. Willard in 1821 founded the Troy 
Female Seminary. Here she did pioneer work in the collegiate edu- 
cation of women and in providing for the special training of women 
teachers. She did much to further the common school movement. 
Feeling that the country was “in need of educational missionary 
work,” she devoted to such service a major part of her time after 
1838. In 1846-47 she traveled over eight thousand miles through 
the South and West, speaking in behalf of public education, and 
conferring with leaders in the various states. 




<356 Convent of the Visitation, Georgetown, D. G\, from a circular published 

by the convent before 1826 
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PHILANTHROPY IN EDUCATION 
The Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States were based upon principles of democracy which 
made inevitable the assumption by the states of responsibility 
for the education of their future citizens. Yet other states 
were slow to adopt the plan of publicly controlled, tax-supported 
schools which the New England colonies, except Rhode Island, 
had chosen to follow. For the first fifty years of national in- 
dependence, the movement toward better and more general 
provisions for education depended largely upon voluntary, phil- 
anthropic associations. Among the earliest of these were various 
societies for the promotion of Sunday schools. Robert Raikes, 
a journalist of Gloucester, England, had in 1780 employed 
women on Sunday to teach reading, religion and morals to the 
neglected children who were employed throughout the week 
in the pin factories of that city. These Sunday schools marked 
the beginnings of popular education in England. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL MOVEMENT 
Ik 1790 a “First Day or Sunday School Society 5 ' was organized 
in Philadelphia, for the maintenance of schools according to Raikes 5 plan. The double title indicates the 
fact that it united men of different religious affiliations. Dr. Benjamin Rush, Universalist; Bishop William 
White, Episcopalian; Matthew Carey, Roman Catholic; and Joseph Sharpless, Quaker, were prominent 
directors. The Sunday-school movement spread rapidly. Sunday-school unions were organized in various 
cities after the close of the War of 1812-15; and in 18 24 a national society, the American Sunday School 
Union, was founded. In two respects, the Sunday schools in this country soon began to depart from the type 
fostered by Raikes: they extended to all children and young people, well-to-do as well as poor; and they 
were adopted by the churches as an agency of religious education, and gradually ceased to teach reading and 
writing. 



659 Robert Raikes, 1735-1S11, from a drawing in the 
European Magazine and London Review, Nov. 1788 
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IFIRST BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

ritnru««o n>u tiib AvrtiH’AA bpxdat a hvl w\iow, aw 



Here in a pleas-ant row we stand, 

Of boys and girls a hap-py band ; 
Some-times we sing, and some-times 
pla/, 

But now our A B C we say* 



AXtWk.lt Ut TUB WMMimi OF IH W ICATIiHf. 

AM Ell ICIN’ Sl"\"I> YY-MTIOOL UNION". 

JIMlaDrlpbr.T, 

H6 curxru’r «ntrrr. 





660 From the original in the New York Public Library 
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BENJAMIN RUSH PROPOSES FREE SCHOOLS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 

The First Day Society forwarded a petition to the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, declaring that “the proper education of youth 
is an object of the first importance, particularly in free countries, 
as the surest preservation of the virtue, liberty, and happiness 
of the people/’ and urging the establishment of schools at public 
expense. This was doubtless the work of Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
professor of medicine in the University of Pennsylvania, and 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. In 1786 he had 
presented to the Legislature a comprehensive “Plan for Estab- 
lishing Public Schools.’’ To the objection of expense he an- 
swered that such schools would in the end lessen taxes. “But 
shall the estates of orphans, bachelors, and persons who have no 
children, be taxed to pay the support of schools from which they 
can derive no benefit? I answer in the affirmative, to the first 

part of the objec- 
tion, and I deny 


FREE SCHOOL. 

T HE trustees of the Society for establishing 
a Free School hi the city of New York, for 
the education of itfch poor children at do not belong 
to, oc are not provided for by any religious Society, 
having engaged a Teacher, and procured a School 
Hour* for the accommodation of a School, have now 
the pleasure of announcing that it it proposed to re 
cerve tchdart of the descriptions alluded to without 
delay ; applications may b* made to cither of the 
subscribers, viz, 

JonwMtraiiA.y. Jsv. 

Hemiy Tsv&ftee* 

OAfcmt H* Vwi Wace»6n, 
May 14 



6G1 


Dr. Benjamin Rush, 1745-1813, from the painting 
by Thomas Sully In the possession of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, Philadelphia 


662 From an advertisement of the New York Free 
School Society, In The Evening Post , Now York, May 
14, 1806 


the truth of the lat- 
ter part of it. 

Every member of 
the community is interested in the propagation of virtue and 
knowledge in the State.” “I conceive the education of our 
youth in this country to be peculiarly necessary in Pennsyl- 
vania, while our citizens are composed of the natives of so many 
different kingdoms in Europe. Our schools of learning, by 
producing one general and uniform system of education, will 
render the mass of the people more homogeneous, and thereby 
fit them more easily for a uniform and peaceable government.” 


SCHOOL SOCIETIES 

Among school societies organized in Philadelphia were “The Society for the Free Instruction of Indigent 
Boys,” 1800; “The Society for the Promotion of Public Schools in Pennsylvania,” 1827. School societies 
were organized in most of the cities of the states which lacked public schools, as Providence, Albany, 
Baltimore, Washington, Savannah and Augusta. The most effective of these voluntary associations was the 
“New York Free School Society,” organized in 1805, “for the education of such poor children as do not be- 
long to, or are not provided for by any religious Society.” In 1807 it began to receive grants from public 
funds, as did the churches, both Protestant and Catholic, which maintained schools. In 1825 it became 
the sole recipient of such funds in New York city, and public aid was no 
longer given to the church schools. It thereupon changed its name to 
“The Public School Society of New York”; and was soon permitted 
also to levy a local tax. In 1842 it ceased to receive public funds, and a 
City Board of Education was created, to which the Society turned over 
its buildings and property when, in 1853, it disbanded. 

Public School No. 17, here shown, was erected by the Society in 1843, 
at a cost of seventeen thousand dollars, and was regarded as a model 
building. The Primary School was on the first floor, the Girls’ School in 
a large room seating two hundred and fifty-two pupils on the second floor, 
and the Boys’ School in a similar room on the third. The work in the 
Boys’ School was minutely organized, if the Manual of the Society pre- 
sents a fair sample of its method. The precise mathematical positions 
of thumb, fingers and body seem to have been computed for each of the 
seven stages in the process of receiving, opening, reading, closing, and cLdpito 

. , i and Instruction for the Schools of the Public 

returning a book. School Society of New York, Now York, 1846 
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664 Plate of School when m Draughts, from the Manual of the Lancastrian System of Teaching Reading, Writing , Arithmetic and 

Needle Wort, as practised in the Schools of the Free-school Society of New York, New York, 1820 


LANCASTRIAN SCHOOLS 

Organization was the keynote of the plan of instruction devised by Joseph Lancaster, 1778-1838, an 
English schoolmaster who came to America in 1818. The school was divided into “ drafts” of ten pupils, 
each of which -was in charge of a moni- 
tor, who was himself a pupil chosen 
for this sendee because he was bright 
and alert. The teacher taught the 
lesson to the monitors, and they in 
turn taught it to the members of their 
drafts. By following the careful, de- 
tailed directions given in the Manual 
a teacher could easily handle in this 
way a school of as many pupils as 
could be gathered in one room, up to 
a thousand or more. This monitorial 
system was enthusiastically received 
here. The New York Free School So- 
ciety employed it from 1817 to 1833, 
when it began to be dropped. The 
public schools for the “ indigent,” maintained in Philadelphia from 1818 to 1836, were organized upon the 
Lancastrian plan. The scheme spread to many cities, south and west; Maryland and North Carolina flirted 
with the idea of state systems of Lancastrian schools; one Governor of Connecticut proposed that these be 
substituted, where practicable, for the public schools which that state had long possessed. From 1830 to 
1840, however, the plan was gradually superseded. 

In spite of its defects, which are obvious, the Lancastrian plan was of great service. It made possible the 
transition to better plans. Its cheapness enabled schools to be maintained in the period when they depended 
chiefly upon the slender resources of philanthropic benevolence. It interested people in schools, and prepared 
their minds for the expense involved in the support by general taxation of better and consequently more 
costly schools. It substituted the idea of class-teaching for the purely individual instruction, with inter- 
vening periods of idleness, which had hitherto been the rule. “Let every child at every moment have 
something to do and a motive for doing it,” was one of Lancaster’s maxims. It helped people to realize 

that organization, order, and group 
discipline may be of value in the 
processes of education; and it 
stirred some to think and experi- 
ment on the technique of teaching. 
It showed that trained teachers are 
necessary, and it began the training 
of many, who passed from the status 
of monitor to that of teacher. The 
abandonment of the Lancastrian 
plan was evidence, not so much of 
failure, as of its success in pointing 
beyond itself. 
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663 From a woodcut. Show States, in The British System for Education, being a complete epitome 
of the Improvements and Inventions practised by Joseph Lancaster, to which is added, A Report 
of the Trustees of the Lancaster School at Georgetown, Washington, 1812 
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INFANT SCHOOLS 
The younger children were 
the last to be provided 
for in the organization of 
public schools. They were 
supposed to learn reading 
and writing at home or in 
dame schools, and were 
not usually received into 
the public schools until 
about eight years of age. 

In 1818, stimulated by re- 
ports of Robert Owen’s 
experiments with Infant 
Schools, Boston organized 

a system of Primary 

Schools, which remained 667 Infant 8011001 ln New York in 1825 - irom a Prtat in the New York Public Library 

under separate management from the Grammar Schools until 18.54. Infant School Societies were formed in 
various cities. 'Ihe Public School Society of New York organized Primary Departments in its schools after 

1830; and the movement became general. The illus- 
trations are from its early stages, while these schools 
were yet too much influenced by the practices of the 
Lancastrian system. The children were mounted row 
above row upon a sort of wide stairs, and taught by 
word of mouth. They were drilled to march to and 
from their elevated seats with strict military precision. 
These methods were soon displaced by more natural 
ways of dealing with little children. It is interesting, 
however, to find old cuts and verses from the New 
England Primer still appearing in this Infant School 
Alphabet , published in 1882. 

Children marching and keeping time, from Mrs. Howland, r * 

The Infant School Manual , Worcester, 1830 



THZ INFANT SCHM'U ALPHABET, 



THE INFANT SCHOOL ALPHABET 



Nest 


Goose 


Band 

land 

sand 

bang 

bent 


bend 

rend 

tend 

belt 

rest 



dint bond 
lint loud 
mint pond 
fist dock 

fork song 


Youth. 

Youth forward 

- Of- - 1 - * - - 

i ' i 1 1 i i 
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Prom The Infant School MvhaDet, Philadelphia, 1832 
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THE FIRST STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF COMMON SCHOOLS 

George Clinton, Governor of New York in 1777-95 and 
1801-04, was untiring in his efforts to secure the establishment of 
public schools. In response to his recommendations, the Legis- 
lature in 1784 created the Board of Regents of the University 
of the State of New York, empowered to found and supervise 
academies and colleges; and in 1795 it passed an “Act for the 
Encouragement of Schools,” providing appropriations for five 
years in aid of common schools. In 1805 a permanent state 
school fund was created. In 1812, finally, a state system of com- 
mon schools was authorized, under the supervision of an officer 
to be known as the Superintendent of Common Schools. Gideon 
Hawley, 1785-1870, appointed to this office, was the first state 
superintendent of schools in the country. His work was so 
efficient and vigorous as to awaken the distrust of politicians, 
and in 1821 he was removed, and his duties assigned to the Secre- 
tary of State, ex officio. 

DE WITT CLINTON, 1769-1828, PROTAGONIST OF EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 
To none of its citizens does New York owe more than to De Witt Clinton, Mayor of New York city for ten 
years, and Governor of the state in 1817-23 and 1825-28. He was responsible for the building of the Erie 
Canal, and was active in securing the abolition of slavery and of imprisonment for debt. He labored for 
the removal of property limitations upon the exercise of the right of suffrage, and for the betterment of the 
schools. He enunciated the intrinsic connection of democracy and education in clear, cogent terms. “With- 
out the right of suffrage, liberty cannot exist. . . . But the right of suffrage cannot be exercised in a salu- 
tary manner without intelligence. . . . Upon education we must 
therefore rely for the purity, the preservation, and the per- 
petuation of republican government. . . . The first duty of 
government and the surest evidence of good government is 
the encouragement of education. ... I consider the system 
of our common schools as the palladium of our freedom, for 

no reasonable apprehension 
can be entertained of its 
subversion, as long as the 
great body of the people are 
enlightened by education.” 

Clinton's interest in edu- 
cation was intimate and 
personal. He was president 
of the Free School Society 
from its organization until 
his death. He was president 

also of the Literary and Philosophical Society, the New York Historical 
Society, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the American 
Bible Society, and the Presbyterian Education Society. He was far 
ahead of his time in advocating an enrichment of the curriculum of the 
common schools, which usually taught simply the “four R’s,” reading, 
’riting, "rithmetic, and religion. He held that the common schools should 
be planned for ten years of the child’s life, and that competent teachers 
could in that time impart not only these fundamental subjects, but the 
elements of “geography, algebra, mineralogy, agriculture, chemistry, 
mechanical philosophy, surveying, geometry, astronomy, political econ- 

672 Prom the original In the New York twtwr or <rl otVn‘r»c ” 

public Library ° m y> ana etnics. 




671 De Witt Clinton, from a portrait by Samuel 
F B Morse, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
New York 
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WORKINGMEN DEMAND FREE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
The second quarter of the nineteenth century was a period of rapid industrial 
development. The era of machines and factories was well under way. Work- 
ingmen began to organize to protect and further their interests. One of the 
first of their demands was for adequate and equitable systems of schools. 

In Pennsylvania, for example, only the children of ‘'the poor” were taught 
“gratis” in the schools provided by the public authorities. The workingmen 
of Philadelphia appointed a committee which in 1830 submitted a careful 
and detailed report on the educational situation in the state, and the demand 
was formulated for “an equal and a general system of education.” The lead- 
ing feature of the existing “school districts,” the report asserted, is the “pau- 
perism” which they imply and foster. “They are confined exclusively to the 
children of the poor, while there are, perhaps, thousands of children whose 
parents are unable to afford for them u a good private education, yet whose 
standing, professions, or connexions in society effectually exclude them from 
taking the benefit of a poor law . There are great numbers, even of the poorest 
parents, who hold a dependence upon the public bounty to be incompatible 
with the rights and liberties of an American citizen and whose deep and 
cherished consciousness of independence determines them rather to starve 
the intellect of their offspring, than submit to become the objects of public 
charity.” Public funds have been liberally granted to colleges and univer- 
sities, but these appropriations arc “exclusively for the benefit of the wealthy, 
who are thereby enabled to procure a liberal education for their children upon 
lower terms than it could otherwise be afforded them.” Such policies “can 
never secure the common prosperity of a nation nor confer intellectual as 
well as political equality on a people.” 

THE BATTLE FOR FREE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
The well-planned campaign conducted by the Society for the Promotion 
of Public Schools, organized in 1827, and the persistent, effective efforts of George Wolf, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania from 1829 to 1835, finally issued in the passage of “An Act to Establish a General System of Education 
by Common Schools” in 1834. Every ward, township and borough in the state was made a school district, 
and it was left to the vote of each district to accept the new plan of common schools, involving both local 
taxation and state aid, or to provide as before for the children of the poor only. There ensued the most mem- 
orable division of public opinion in the history of the state. Out of nine hundred and eighty-seven districts, 
five hundred and two accepted the plan, two hundred and sixty -four rejected it, and two hundred and twenty- 
one took no action. The northern counties, settled largely by folk from New England and New York, 

favored the law, as did the Scotch-Irish 
on the western frontier. The Germans gen- 
erally opposed it, fearing the loss of their 
parochial schools and the displacing of the 
German language. Some argued “that the 
education of the masses was dangerous, and 
would breed mischief of many kinds, idle- 
ness, vice, crime; that the taxes required to 
support free schools would greatly impover- 
ish if not entirely bankrupt the people; that 
it was unjust to compel those who had no 
children to pay for the education of the 
children of others . . . that the schools 
ought to be called Zwing Schuten , forced 
schools, rather than free schools”; and so on. 
The question became the major issue of the 

Shading shows the percentage of school districts in each county organizing under political Campaign in the autumn of 1834. 
and accepting the School Law of 1834. Percentage of district accepting la indicated r r o 

m figures on the map for a few of the counties. 



674 The Pennsylvania School Election of 1835, from Cubberley, Public Educa- 
tion in the United States , Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 1919 


from um (Alabama) Spirit of the Ajto. 

SPIRIT OP IMPROVEMENT. 

We huve, on several occasions, call- 
ed the attention of our renders to the 
efforts that are making, by the workiug 
classes, in the eastern cities, to advance 
the political interests of the great class 
of producers, of every mime, w hethfcr 
farmers, mechanics, or other laborers. 
But our columns being very much en- 
grossed, recently, with other matters, 
those efforts have not had as grent a 
share of our attention, os in our opi- 
nion they merit. 

The complaint is, that the poor are 
oppressed, and constrained to the per- 
formance of excessive labor ; that their 
childreu are deprived of education, for 
want of suitable institutions — fur want 
of pecuniary means, and for want -of 
leisure. Legislators, it is said, are ge- 
nerally selected troin the nonproductive 
classes; and the existing system of 
things is such, in its tendency, as to 
uiuke the poor poorer, nnd the rich 
richer; to enable the few to live at 
ease on the labors of the many. 

It is, therefore, contended that there 
is something radically wrong in the 
laws and institutions of the countiy; 
and that these existing evils ought to 
be remedied. The opinion also pre- 
vails tlmt a remedy cannot reasonably 
be looked for, but by those who are 
most deeply interested taking their 
affairs into their own bands. Hence 
the origin of what lias been sometimes 
culled the working men's party. 

The extent of this excitement may 
be inferred from the fact, tlmt there are 
now in the city of New York two daily 
papers, the “Friend of E<pial Rights,”* 
and the “New Ymk Daily Sentinel,” 
and oiie weekly paper, the “ Working 
Man’s Advocate,” devoted to the inte- 
jrcst of the working men. 

673 From The Working Man's Advo- 
cate, New York, Mar. 6, 1830, la the 
Now York Public Library 
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THADDEUS STEVENS, 1792-1868, DEFENDS 
THE COMMON SCHOOLS 

The Legislature of 1835 was bombarded with petitions urging the 
repeal of the School Law. A special committee appointed to con- 
sider them found that thirty-two thousand people had asked for the 
repeal, that sixty-six of these had signed by making their mark, that 
many names were 
illegibly written, 
and that “in most 
of the petitions not 
more than five 
names out of every 
hundred are written 
in English.” The 
Senate voted to re- 
peal the law; but 
the House, by a vote 
of fifty to thirty- 
eight, refused to 

concur, and finally forced the Senate to accept a bill amending and strengthening it. The leader of the battle 
in the House was Thaddeus Stevens, a Vermont-born lawyer from Gettysburg, whose powerful speech in 
behalf of the schools and in derision of their opponents, lives in Pennsylvania tradition as an outstanding 
example of effective eloquence. 

DISTRICT SCHOOLS IN MASSACHUSETTS 

The public schools in Massachusetts had not kept pace with the general development of the state. Privately 
supported academies had generally taken the place of the Latin grammar schools; and the Law of 1647 
had been relaxed by successive exemptions until in 1824 only seven towns were legally required to furnish 
education higher than the rudiments. In place of the town, moreover, the school district had become the 
unit of public-school administration. Each school district was practically free to manage its own affairs. 
The year 1827, when the assignment of the educational responsibilities of the town to the districts reached its 
culmination, marked “the utmost limit to the subdivision of American sovereignty — the high-water mark 
of modem democracy, and the low-water mark of the Massachusetts school system.” — G. H. Martin, The 
Evolution of the Massachusetts Public School System , p. 92. Under the district plan, wages were low, and the 
most important qualification of a candidate for a teaching “contract” was, for a woman, to be related to the 
school committeeman; for a man, to be able to whip the older pupils. The “little red schoolhouse,” glorified 

by tradition, was usually 
a poor affair. In one town, 
the amount annually ap- 
propriated for repairs on 
eight district schoolhouses, 
for a series of years, was 
five dollars — an average of 
sixty-two and one half cents 
each. The period, however, 
was one in which reform was 
in the air. Movements for 
the betterment of society 
were manifold and particu- 
larly strong in New Eng- 
land. A reaction against 
the poor schools brought 
about by the legislation of 
1827 was inevitable. 



If an elective Republic to to endure for any great 
length of time, every elector must have sufficient 
information, not only to accumulate wealth and take 
care of hia pecuniary concern*, but to direct wisely 
the Legislature, the ambassadors, and th«* Kxecn* 
litre of the Nation— for som** part of ail these things, 
tome agency in approving or dimpprowng of them, 
(Wile to every freeman. If, then, the permanency 
of our Government depends upon such knowledge. 
It la the duty of Government to sec that the means 
of information bo diffased to every citizen. This to 
a sufteient answer to thoae who deem cdnc&tion a 
private and not a public duty— who urgue that they 
are willing to educate their onn children, bat not 
their nttgkbor* children. 

676 Passage from a speech of Thaddeus Stevens. In 
the Pennsylvania School Journal, 1835 



675 Thaddeus Stevens, from a photograph 
by Brady, Washington 
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BEGINNINGS OF THE COMMON-SCHOOL 
REVIVAL IN MASSACHUSETTS 
Public attention was called to the defects and dangers of the district 
system by James G. Carter, 1795-1849, a Harvard graduate still 
in his twenties, who taught a private school at Lancaster. He began 
writing to the newspapers in 1821, and three years later published 
Letters ... on the Free Schools of New England , followed by a series 
of Essays upon Popular Education. Laws were passed in 1826-27 
designed to put a check upon the vagaries of the districts. In 1834 
a state school fund was created, and conditions imposed for sharing 
in its income. In 1835 Carter was elected to the Legislature. Here, 
as Chairman of the House Committee on Education, he was largely 
responsible for the enactment, in 1837, of a law creating a State 
Board of Education. At the first meeting of this Board, Horace 
Mann, a well-known lawyer, for ten years a member of the Legisla- 
ture, and for the past two years President of the Senate, was elected 

its Secretary. 


HORACE MANN, 1796-1859, SECRETARY OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Mann took up his work with rare devotion, intelligence, and vigor. “So 
long as I hold this office,” he wrote in his diary on the day that he ac- 
cepted it, “I devote myself to the supremest welfare of mankind on 
earth.” Closing his law office, he 6aid, “The interests of a client are 
small compared with the interests of the next generation. Let the next 
generation be my client.” The Legislature fixed his salary at but fifteen 
hundred dollars, with no allowance for expenses or even for office rent; 
but he kept cheerfully on, 
commenting, “I will be re- 
venged on them; I will 
do them more than fifteen 
hundred dollars worth of 
good.” 

EDUCATING PUBLIC OPINION 
CONCERNING SCHOOLS 

Mann amply fulfilled that promise. He began holding conven- 
tions on education in the various counties of the state, and ad- 
dressing audiences wherever he deemed it to be for the good of 
the cause. He published a semi-monthly magazine, The Com- 
mon School Journal. He held teachers’ institutes, and organized 
the first three state normal schools in America. He wrote twelve 
annual Reports which commanded attention throughout the 
country, and are still regarded as “among the best expositions, 
if, indeed, they are not the very best ones, of the practical benefits 
of a common school education both to the individual and to the 
state.” — B. A. Hinsdale, Horace Mann and the Common School 
Revival , p. 180. Never limited to routine matters, each of these 
was a campaign document, centering upon some phase of the 
educational situation which Mann made the objective of his 
drive in that year. The First , for example, dealt with the construction and equipment of schoolhouses; the 
Fourth and Tenth exposed the defects of the district system; and the Second described better methods of 
teaching reading and composition. 



Legend: A Teacher’s desk; B Teacher's platform; 
C. Step for ascending the platform; D . Place for stove, If 
one ho used; E. Room for recitation, for retiring In oose of 
sudden Indisposition, etc.; F . Doors Into boys’ and girls’ 
entries; O. Windows; H. Pupils' desks; /, Aisles; L>. Case 
for books, apparatus, etc ; M. Pupils’ seats. 
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MANN IS ATTACKED BY THE BOSTON 
SCHOOLMASTERS 

The Seventh Report , 1843, described the schools of Europe as 
Maim had observed them during a tour just ended. His praise 
of many of their methods touched the pride and aroused the 
resentment of the schoolmasters of Boston. Thirty-one of them 
bitterly attacked him in one hundred and forty -four pages of 
Remarks , mostly opprobrious. Mann struck back with a severe 
Reply , to which the schoolmasters made a Rejoinder , and this 
called from him an Answer . Other pamphlets were published, 
attacking or defending him. Nineteen in all were printed during 
the controversy. Here is the ironical title-page of one. 

RELIGIOUS SECTARIANISM 
AND THE SCHOOLS 

Mann was attacked by some in the name of religion. The Law 
of 1827 had forbidden the use in the common schools of any 
textbooks “calculated to favor the tenets of any particular sect 
of Christians.” People of all parties and denominations had 
agreed on this principle ten years before Mann w T as chosen Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education. In accordance with this law, 
he refused to admit to the schools certain books published by 
the American Sunday School Union, and thereby incurred the 
enmity of the editor of its publications, who attacked him, 
first openly, and then anonymously, in various journals, to give 
the impression of a 
more general dis- 
affection. Mann 
was a Unitarian, 
and this exposed 

him to the suspicion of others who assailed him. Some 
went so far as to assert that the people of each school district 
have a right to teach in the common schools the sectarian be- 
liefs of the majority in the district, and that dissenters may 
withdraw, being granted their share of the public funds. This 
would have meant the destruction of the common school sys- 
tem, and Mann met the proposal with a careful and full reply. 

These attacks did not represent the great majority of the 
Orthodox people of the state, however. They sustained him on 
this as on other points. Mann did not “exclude the Bible from 
the schools,” as is sometimes asserted; he believed that it 
should be read daily in the schools, without sectarian comment. 

Mann is rightly regarded as the greatest of the builders of 
the American system of free public schools. “No one did more 
than he to establish in the minds of the American people the 
conception that education should be universal, non-sectarian, 
and free, and that its aim should be social efficiency, civic virtue, 
and character, rather than mere learning or the advancement 
of sectarian ends. Under his practical leadership an unorgan- 
ized and heterogeneous series of community school systems was 
reduced to organization and welded together into a state school 
system and the people of Massachusetts were effectively re- 
called to their ancient belief in and duty toward the educa- 
tion of the people.” — E. F. Cttbberley, Public Education in 
the United States , p. 167. 




6S1 From the oriRlnol in the New York 

Public library 
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COUSIN’S “REPORT ON PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
IN PRUSSIA” 

Mann judged the schools of Prussia to be the best that he had visited, 
and those of England the poorest. After its humiliation at the hands of 
Napoleon, Prussia was rebuilding its national life, relying primarily 
upon a complete reorganization of its schools. They were now con- 
trolled by the state, and modeled upon the principles and methods of 
the great Swiss teacher, Pestalozzi. The success of the new system was 
so marked as to attract the attention of educators and publicists through- 
out Europe and America. In 1831 Prance sent Victor Cousin to study 
the schools of the German states, particularly of Prussia; and his Report , 
published in the following year, pronounced the School Law of Prussia 

to be “the most comprehensive and 
complete law concerning primary 
education” within his knowledge. 

A translation of the Report was 
printed in England in 1834; and 
part of this, explaining the Prussian 
system, was reprinted in New York 
in 1835. It helped to form the 

ideas of the men who, like Mann, were striving to establish strong sys- 
tems of public schools in the various states. It is an interesting example 
of the contin- 
ued influence of 
Europe upon 
American de- 
velopment. 


CHARLES BROOKS, 1795-1872, 
PROPAGANDIST FOR EDUCATION 
In 1834-35 Charles Brooks, minister of the Congre- 
gational Church at Hingham, Massachusetts, trav- 
eled in Europe, and made an extended study of the 
Prussian school system. He discussed its principles 
with Dr. H. Julius, of Hamburg, a Prussian com- 
missioner who chanced to be a fellow voyager. He 
returned an enthusiastic propagandist of the educa- 
tional ideas he had thus gained. At his own expense 
he traveled throughout the state in the years 1835- 
38, explaining to the people the better methods he 
had observed, gathering and leading groups for the 
discussion of educational problems, and urging the 
establishment of “seminaries” for the training of 
teachers. He did much to create the public opinion 
which sustained Horace Mann’s work. Here is 
reproduced one of his broadsides calling a conven- 
tion on education to meet at Plymouth on December 
7, 1836, proposing topics for discussion, and suggest- 
ing to his fellow ministers that Cousin’s Report con- 
tains good material for Thanksgiving Day sermons. 




884 Charles Brooks, from a photograph In 
the Hingham Historical Society 
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THE FIRST STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS IN AMERICA 
“The teacher makes the school 99 was one of 
Cousin's maxims. New York had been rely- 
ing upon the academies to train teachers for 
its schools; but Carter, Mann, and Brooks 
were agreed that there should be distinct 
institutions for this purpose, like the 
“teachers’ seminaries 99 of Prussia. In 1838 
Edmund Dwight, a wealthy merchant of 
Boston, offered ten thousand dollars to the 
state for the promotion of the training of 
teachers, provided the legislature would ap- 
propriate an equal amount. "With local coop- 
eration, three normal schools were opened 
in 1839-40, at Lexington, Barre, and Bridge- 
water. In 1844 New York founded a normal 
school at Albany. By 1860 there were twelve 


such schools in the United States; and after the Civil War the number increased rapidly. 


HENRY BARNARD, 1811-1900, “THE SCHOLAR OF THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL AWAKENING" 

Next to Horace Mann in the significance of his labors for the public schools of America stands Henry Barnard. 
Traveling in Europe in 1835-37, he became interested in the methods of Pestalozzi. As a member of the 
Legislature of Connecticut, he secured the passage in 1838 of a law creating a State Board of Commissioners 
for Co mm on Schools. As its Secretary in 1838-42 and again in 1851-55, he put new life into the schools 
of Connecticut; and in the intervening years rendered a like service to Rhode Island. Connecticut was the 


first state to establish a permanent school 
fund, and its people had begun to think that 
this rendered local taxation unnecessary. 
This fact, together with the usual defects 
of the district system, had caused the schools 
to deteriorate. Barnard secured adequate 
legislation, organized institutes for the train- 
ing of teachers, published a Connecticut Com- 
mon School Journal , was President of the first 
Normal School, established libraries and organ- 
ized lecture courses in the various towns, and 
even devised a traveling model school, with 
teacher and children in a wagon fitted out to 
demonstrate effective methods of teaching. 
He edited and published The American Jour- 
nal of Education , 1855-81, “a vast encyclo- 
pedia of educational information" which did 
much to stimulate teachers everywhere to 
conceive their work in terms of high profes- 
sional ideals. He served from 1867 to 1870 
as the first United States Commissioner of 
Education. Barnard was a scholar whose 
dominant interest was education. He and 
Mann were the two great leaders of the public 
school awakening of the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Both men made 
great contributions to the development of the 
American people. 
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JOHN D. PIERCE, 1797-1882, “ FATHER OF THE 
MICHIGAN SCHOOL SYSTEM” 

A copy of Cousin’s Report came into the hands of John D. Pierce, a 
Presbyterian home missionary at Marshall, Michigan. Deeply impressed 
by it, he passed it on to his friend and parishioner, Isaac E. Crary, who 
was made chairman of the Committee on Education at the convention 
in 1835 which framed the Constitution of the State of Michigan. The 
article on education, drafted by Crary, provided for the appointment 
of a State Superintendent of Public Instruction and the establishment 
of a permanent school fund, and enjoined upon the Legislature the crea- 
tion of a state system of schools, including a University. Pierce was 
chosen the first Superintendent, and devised the laws whereby, in 1837, 
the system thus proposed was actually established. “The common 
schools,” Pierce said, “are truly republican. . . . The object is universal 
education — the education of every individual. ... In the public 
schools all classes are blended together; the rich mingle with the poor, 
and both are educated in company. ... In these schools the poor are 
as likely to excel as the rich, for there is no monopoly of talent, of in- 
dustry, or of acquirements. r . . . Let free schools be established and 
maintained in perpetuity and there can be no such thing as a permanent aristocracy in our land; for the 
monopoly of wealth is powerless when mind is allowed freely to come in contact with mind.” 




STOWE’S REPORT ON ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION IN EUROPE 

In 1829, the “Western Academic Institute and Board of Education” was 
organized in Cincinnati, a private, voluntary association for the purpose of 
securing better educational conditions in Ohio. One of its members, Calvin 
E. Stowe, 1802-86, professor in Lane Theological Seminaiy, and husband 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe, visited the schools of Europe in 1836, and on his 
return presented to the Legislature a Report on Elementary Education in 
Europe which attracted wide attention. It was reprinted and circulated 
by the legislatures of Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Michigan, North Caro- 
lina, and Virginia, as well as Ohio. Stowe insisted that his recommendations 
were practical, because based upon actual experience. “If it can be done 
in Prussia, I know it can be done in Ohio. The people have but to say the 
word and provide the means ... for the 
word of the people here is even more 
powerful than the word of the king there; 
and the means of the people here are 
altogether more abundant.” In 1850 
Stowe accepted a professorship at Bowdoin, and in 1852 he was appointed 
to fill the chair of sacred literature at Andover Seminary. 

SAMUEL LEWIS, 1791-1854, SUPERINTENDENT 
OF COMMON SCHOOLS IN OHIO 
Samuel Lewis, lawyer and Methodist local preacher, was elected in 1837 as 
the first state Superintendent of Common Schools in Ohio, and succeeded 
in placing the school system of the state upon firm foundations before the 
politicians abolished his office in 1840. One legislator opposed the printing 
of his last report, “unless his constituents could have copies in German, 
because they could not read English; another member demanded copies 
in Welsh, because his constituents could not read either English or German; 
and another member said that a portion of his constituents could not read 
at all, therefore he was opposed to the printing, unless a committee was 
appointed to go around and read the report to them.” 
x— 10 


689 Calvin E. Stowe, from a photograph, 
by Warner. Hartford, courtesy of 
Lyman B. Stowe 



690 Samuel Lewis, from an 
in the State Department of ] 
Columbus, Ohio 
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ROBERT J. BRECKINRIDGE, 1800-1871. 
SAVES THE SCHOOL FUND 
OF KENTUCKY 

On January 1, 1837, after the distribution of a sur- 
plus which had accumulated in the United States 
Treasury (see Vol. VIII, p. 255), most of the states 
devoted their share of this money, wholly or in part, 
to education. But legislatures were slow to be con- 
verted to the need for better public schools, and 
there were always other wants that seemed more 
urgent, so that in many states the school fund suf- 
fered from poor management or was preyed upon by 
misappropriation. In Kentucky, where one half of 
the children had never attended school, and one 
third of the adult population could not read or 
write, the major part of this dividend of surplus revenue was made a state school fund, and invested in state 
internal improvement bonds. But the state began to default the interest on these bonds in 1840, and the 
legislature of 1845 ordered them to be destroyed and repudiated the debt to the school fund. Robert J. 
Breckinridge, Presbyterian minister, with Irish fire and Scotch persistence, accepted the state Superintend- 
ency of Common Schools in 1847, and led the fight to recover this money and to lay permanent financial 
foundations for a worthy school system. In 1848, he obtained from the legislature a new bond, restoring the 
confiscated funds with all unpaid interest. In 1849, he stumped the state, appealing to the people to vote for 
a two-mill state school tax, and secured the adoption of his proposal by a large majority. In 1850, he secured 
constitutional provisions for a state school system, which declared the state school fund to be inviolable. 
Finally, despite the opposition of the Governor, he induced the legislature to pass a law making interest due 
to the schools a first charge upon the state treasury. 

CALEB MILLS, 1806-1879, “ONE OF THE PEOPLE” 

The name Hoosier was once a popular synonym for ignorance. In 1840 one seventh, and in 1850 one fifth, 
of the adult population of Indiana were illiterate. Indiana stood lowest in intelligence of all the free states, 
and below some of the slave states. Only one third of the children of school age attended any school. Then 
began a remarkable campaign. In 1846 there appeared “An Address to the Legislature of Indiana at the 
commencement of its session,” with the superscription “Read, Circulate, Discuss,” and the signature “One 
of the People.” Like messages were addressed to the legisla- 
tures of 1847, 1848, and 1849, to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1850, and to the legislature of 1852. Step by step these 
pamphlets outlined a program of educational reform which 
won general assent. After the second had appeared, the 
voters of Indiana declared themselves, by a substantial ma- 
jority, in favor of free schools; and after the last, a state 
system was organized. “One of the People” was afterward 
revealed to be Caleb Mills, professor in Wabash College. His 
argument was courteous and good-humored, yet shrewd, 
adroit, and inexorable. “There is but one way to secure good 
schools, and that is to pay for them. There is but one method 
to induce the youth to frequent them, and that is to make 
them what they ought to be. . . . This can be effectually 
done only by drawing a large share of the funds for their 
support, directly from the pockets of the people, upon the 
ad valorem principle of taxation. . . . What costs nothing is 
worth nothing. . . . Public funds are desirable only to 
encourage effort, not to supersede the necessity of exertion. 

... It is the duty of the state to furnish the means of prim- 
ary education to the entire youth within her bounds.” 
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692 Caleb MUls, from the American Journal 

of Education , Vol. XXXI 



691 Frankfort High School, the first High School building in Kentucky, 
from Richard H Collins, History of Kentucky , Covington, 1874 
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CALVIN H. WILEY, 1819-1887, AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NORTH CAROLINA 
The Governors of North Carolina began urging the establish- 
ment of a public-school system as early as 1802; but an elaborate 
plan, presented to the legislature in 1817 failed to be passed. 

In 1825 a permanent “Literary Fund” was begun, which was 
greatly augmented in 1837 by the addition of a portion of North 
Carolina’s share in the distribution of surplus revenue by the 
United States Treasury. In 1839 the first public-school law* 
was passed, providing for school support by a combination of 
local taxation and appropriations from the Literary Fund. But 
there was lack of organization and “general listlessness” until 
Calvin H. Wiley, a brilliant young lawyer, became in 1853 the 
first state superintendent of public schools. A man of high 
educational ideals and of practical administrative ability, he 
rendered a service to North Carolina, in thirteen years of stren- 
uous activity, comparable to the service of Horace Mann in 
Massachusetts and Henry Barnard in Connecticut. He man- 
aged to preserve the Literary Fund inviolate and to keep the 
public schools in service during the dark days of the War. But 
the collapse of the Confederacy left worthless most of the se- 
curities in which the Literary Fund had been invested, and a 
“ Reconstruction legislature abolished his office in 1866. New public-school laws were passed in 1868. The 
state rallied with determination from the devastating effects of the War and the Reconstruction period. 
From 1900 on it experienced an educational revival under the leadership of Governor Charles B. Aycock. 
“For the first time in the history of North Carolina politics yielded first place in public interest to education.” 
Since then the story has been one of consistent and uninterrupted progress. 



Calvin H Wiley, from a photograph in the pos- 
session of the State Department of Education, North 
Carolina 



694 William H. Ruffiner, from a photograph In the possession 
of H. P. Cook, Richmond, V&. 


WILLIAM H. RUFFNER, 1824-1908, 
BUILDER OF THE VIRGINIA 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM 
Unlike North Carolina, Virginia had developed no 
well administered public-school system before the Civil 
War. Its Literary Fund, begun in 1810, was distributed 
in part for the education of “indigent children” and 
in part for the support of institutions of higher educa- 
tion. A law of 1846 providing lor primary schools was 
permissive merely, and was adopted by only nine coun- 
ties. The Reconstruction Constitution of 1869 made the 
first effective provision for public schools. William H. 
Ruffner, a Presbyterian minister, was elected the first 
state superintendent of public instruction. He had to 
fight the persistent disposition of the legislature and the 
state treasurer to divert the public-school funds to other 
uses; and he was bitterly assailed by friends of the “old 
Virginia system,” headed by Dr. Robert L. Dabney, of 
Hampden-Sidney College. Dabney insisted that univer- 
sal education was not a proper function of the state, and 
that it would unfit the laboring classes for their lot in life. 
He especially opposed the education of negroes. In the 
face of these difficulties, Ruffner labored for twelve years 
with such energy, good sense and diplomacy that he 
placed the new system upon a permanent basis, and 
secured its general acceptance by public opinion. 
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695 The Social-Religious Building, Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Term , from a photograph, 

courtesy of Peabody College 


THE PEABODY EDUCATION FUND 

“ Perhaps the most wholesome and beneficial influence affecting education in all the Southern States,” says 
a southern historian, “came through the work of the Peabody Fund.” This was the gift in 1867-69 of George 
Peabody, 1796-1869, merchant and banker, a native of Massachusetts then resident in London, who devoted 
his vast fortune almost wholly to philanthropic purposes. The Fund amounted to three million dollars; and 
was given for “the educational needs of those portions of our beloved and common country which have suf- 
fered from the destructive ravages and not less disastrous consequences of civil war.” The Trustees of the 
Fund were fortunate in securing as its first general agent Bamas Sears, 1802-80, who had been Horace 
Mann’s successor in Massachusetts and was at the time president of Brown University. Under his guidance, 
the income was distributed in such w^ys as best stimulated and encouraged local initiative and responsibility. 
It was used first to help southern cities and towns to develop systems of public schools; then to encourage 
the several states to establish state systems; later to aid the consolidation and supervision of rural schools. 
In 1875 a normal school was established at Nashville, and the trustees began to devote increasing attention 
to plans for aiding in the preparation and training of teachers, with the result that in time all of the southern 
states established their own training schools. In 1913 the Nashville institution became the George Peabody 
College for Teachers, to the endowment of which the Peabody Fund has now been turned over. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE FREEDMEN 

The education of the freed negroes involved grave and perplexing problems. In the fear of slave insurrections, 
for a generation preceding the War, many of the southern states had passed laws forbidding the instruction 
of the blacks in reading and writing. Now, in the fever of “Reconstruction,” the more radical negroes de- 
manded “mixed schools.” Superintendent Mclver, of the North Carolina schools, probably expressed the 
general sentiment of the white public when he said: “Opposition to mixed schools is so strong that if the 
people are free to choose between mixed schools and no schools, they will prefer the latter.” The Freedmen’s 
Bureau, established by Congress in 1865, and various charitable and religious organizations, notably the 
American Missionary Association, took the lead in establishing separate schools for negroes, without wait- 
ing for those which began to be set up as part of the public-school systems of the various southern states. 
Most of their teachers were white, many were 
women, and practically all came from the North. 

These facts, together with their failure generally to 
enlist the sympathy and cooperation of the white 
people of the South, engendered misunderstandings 
which probably justified this statement by a Con- 
necticut woman who taught in Hampton Institute: 

“When the combat was over, and the ‘Yankee 
schoolma’ams’ followed in the train of the Northern 
armies, the business of educating the negroes was a 
continuation of hostilities against the vanquished 
South, and was so regarded, to a considerable ex- 
tent, on both sides.” ■*- Alice M. Bacon, The Negro 
and the Atlanta Exposition , p. 6, Baltimore, 1896. 
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SAMUEL C. ARMSTRONG, 1839-1893, FOUNDER 
OF HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
Most successful in meeting this situation, with vision and 
accomplishment that give him place among America’s really 
great educational leaders, was General Samuel C. Armstrong. 

Son of a missionary to Hawaii, pupil of Mark Hopkins at 
Williams College, he had commanded negro troops in the 
Union Army, and became convinced that the “excellent 
qualities and capacities” of the black folk entitled them to 
“as good a chance as any people.” In 1866, the Freedmen’s 
Bureau placed him in charge of the especially difficult and 
irritating situation in the ten counties of eastern Virginia, 
centering about the great camp of “contraband” negroes at 
Hampton. With the assistance of the American Missionary 
Association, he here opened, in 1868, the Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute. His aim was, in his own words: 

“To train selected Negro youth who should go out and teach 
and lead their people, first by example by getting land and 
homes; to give them not a dollar that they could earn for 
themselves; to teach respect for labor; to replace stupid 
drudgery with skilled hands; and, to these ends, to build up an industrial system, for the sake not only of self- 
support and intelligent labor, but also for the sake of character.” To those who objected that the “manual- 
labor” plan of education had been tried before and would not pay, he answered: “Of course it cannot 
pay in a money way, but it -will pay in a moral way. It will make men and women.” 

Armstrong’s work met with extraordinary success. Hampton Institute has not only trained thousands of 
negroes to become responsible and useful citizens; it has pioneered and shown the way in industrial education. 
General Armstrong was a prophet of many characteristic features of modern educational theory. He said: 
“Didactic and dogmatic work has little to do with the formation of character, which is our point. This is 
done by making the school a little world in itself; mingling hard days’ work in field or shop with social pleas- 
ures, making success depend on behavior rather than on study marks. School life should be like real life.” — 
Southern Workman , November, 1880. 



697 Samuel C. Armstrong, from a photograph in 
the possession of Hampton Institute 
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699 Students’ Dining Hall at Tuskegee Institute, from a photograph, courtesy of Tuskegee Institute 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, ca. 1859-1915, LEADER OF THE NEGRO RACE 
The greatest of General Armstrong’s pupils, and the outstanding leader of his race in America, was Booker 
Taliaferro Washington, whose autobiography Up from Slavery has become one of the classics of Ameri can 
literature. Graduating from Hampton Institute at the head of his class in 1875, he taught school for two years, 
then for eight months attended a seminary in Washington devoted wholly to “book education.” The com- 
parison convinced him more fully of the value of the industrial training given at Hampton; and when, in 
1881, he was called to head a new school for negroes to be opened in Tuskegee, Alabama, he organized its 
work along the lines followed by Armstrong. By indefatigable industry, wise management, and exceptional 
aptitude for understanding and leading people, he built up an institution which stands a fit companion to 
that at Hampton. 

Professor Paul Monroe, of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, visiting Tuskegee in 1904, wrote: 

Here I find illustrated the two most marked tendencies which are being formulated in the most advanced 
educational thought, but are being worked out slowly and with great difficulty. These tendencies are: first, 
the endeavor to draw the subject matter of education, or the ‘stuff’ of schoolroom work, directly from the life 
of the pupils; and second, to relate the outcome of education to life’s activities, occupations and duties 
of the pupil in such a way that the connection is made directly and immediately between schoolroom work 
and the other activities of the person being educated. This is 
the ideal at Tuskegee, and, to a much greater extent than in 
any other institution I know of, the practice. . . # Tuskegee and 
Hampton are of quite as great interest to the student of educa- 
tion on account of the illumination they are giving to educa- 
tional theory as they are to those interested practically in the 
elevation of the Negro people and in the solution of a serious 
social problem.” 

Dr. Washington was a most effective public speaker. At the 
opening of the Altanta Exposition in 1895, when he was invited 
to speak as the representative of his race, he made a memorable 
plea for friendship and cooperation between white and black. 

“In all things that are purely social,” he said, “we can be as 
separate as the fingers, yet one as the hand in all things essential 
to mutual progress. There is no defence or security for any of 
us except in the highest intelligence and development of all.” 

His address was characterized by the editor of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution as “a platform upon which blacks and whites can 
stand with full justice to each other.” President Cleveland wrote 
that “the Exposition would be fully justified if it did not do 
more than furnish the opportunity for its delivery.” 
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ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, 1839-1896, 

AND THE SLATER FUND 

In the same year, 1881, that Booker T. Washington began his work 
at Tuskegee, Atticus Greene Haygood, white minister, one-time 
chaplain in the Army of Virginia, and then president of Emory Col- 
lege, published a remarkable book entitled Our Brother in Black. 

Its candor, courage, and good sense disarmed criticism and did 
much to promote mutual understanding between sections and be- 
tween the races. Describing the work of various northern organiza- 
tions for the education of negroes in the South, he expressed regret 
that the southern people had not cooperated more cordially, and 
announced his own conclusion that “it is God’s work” and that 
“Southern white people must take part in the work of teaching 
negro schools.” He was soon given opportunity to prove his creed, 
for the Trustees of the John F. Slater Fund for the Education of 
Freedmen, established in 1882 by John F. Slater, 1815-84, of 
Norwich, Connecticut, with an endowment of one million dollars, 
asked him to become its first General Agent. He accepted this 
responsibility, and administered the Fund in the interest of negro 

schools until he resigned in 
1890 to become one of the 
bishops of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. Other 
Funds devoted, as a whole or 

in part, to negro education are the Anna T. Jeanes Fund (1908), the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund (1911), and the Julius Rosen wald Fund (1917). 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEGRO SCHOOLS 
These Funds have been and are now of large service in subsidizing normal 
schools for the training of negro teachers and in securing better super- 
vision for negro schools. Beside the schools emphasizing industrial 
education, like Hampton and Tuskegee, and normal schools of the usual 
type, there are a number of colleges and universities for negroes, provid- 
ing academic and professional courses. Many of these are largely en- 
gaged in the work of training teachers for the elementary and secondary 
public schools for negro children. Notable among them are Fisk Uni- 
versity at Nashville, founded in 1866, famous for its Jubilee Singers; 
and Howard University at Washington, founded in 1867. The former of these is named after General Clinton 
B. Fisk, 1828-90, who helped to organize it; and the latter after General Oliver 0. Howard, 1830-1909, 
head of the Freedmen’s Bureau, its benefactor and first president. 




701 Atticus G. Haygood, from an engraving after a 
photograph in Harper’s Weekly, Oct 11, 1886 
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From a drawing Before the School Board, by Edwin A Abbey 
in Harper's Weekly, Feb 10, 1877 


SCHOOL LIFE IN THE 
’SEVENTIES 

The years following the Civil War were a period 
of slow development in public education, in the 
North as well as in the South. Expenses were 
kept down, and buildings and equipment re- 
mained practically unchanged. The district sys- 
tem of school administration was still almost 
universal, with all of the local prides, jealousies 
and inequalities which it fostered. The chief 
change brought about in these years was the 
great increase in the number of women teachers 
which was an indirect result of the War. The 
growing influence of the “school-ma’am” as 
contrasted with the lessening proportion of 
“school-masters” was hailed in the ’seventies as a great advance step in the humanizing of education. Folk 
did not foresee the cry that would in time be raised over the “feminization” of American schools. The car- 
toons, all drawn in the 
’seventies, portray a 
school examination 
conducted by the 
members of the dis- 
trict school board; the 
board’s consideration 
of applicants for the 
position of teacher; 
and a deserted school- 
room during the noon 
recess, with a “kept- 
in ” pupil and a pensive 
teacher. 
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From a drawing Noon Recess, by Winslow Homer in, Harper's 
Weekly, June 28, 1873 
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COUNTRY SCHOOLS 

The one-room, ungraded school which was typical of the district system has not yet disappeared, even in 
New England. These pictures of pupils at work in country schools of Maine and Massachusetts were taken 
in the early years of the present century. They could be duplicated to-day, in these and many other states, 
for almost half of the rural schools of America are still ungraded. 

In the ’eighties many states began to abandon the district system, and a movement toward the consolidation 



708 A district schoolroom in Maine, from a 

photograph by Clifton Johnson 


of rural schools began. In most states this has taken 
place by the voluntary union of adjacent districts; 
in some the county has been made the unit of school 
administration, and consolidation of former districts 
has been involved in a general reorganization. In 
either case, the consolidation makes possible the 
erection of an adequate building in a central location, 
with sufficient classrooms to maintain a graded 
school, with an enriched curriculum and a competent 
corps of teachers. To and from this school pupils 
are transported by wagon or automobile each day. 
Such a school building may also serve as a community 
center, with an assembly hall, public library, and 
even indoor rooms for recreation and play. 
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THE KALAMAZOO CASE AND THE GROWTH 
OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 
The first public high school was established in Boston in 
1821, to furnish boys who did not intend to go on to college 
“with the means of completing a good English education to 
fit them for active life or qualify them for eminence in private 
or public station. 9 ’ In 1827 Massachusetts passed a law re- 
quiring every town of five hundred families to maintain such 
a high school. The movement spread slowly, as the acade- 
mies occupied the field, and the need was not felt in many 
communities. In certain states the legality of extending to 
secondary schools the principle of support by public taxation 
was attacked in the courts. The most widely influential 
case of this sort was in Kalamazoo, Michigan, in 1872, where 
a citizen sought to restrain the school board from collecting 
the additional taxes necessary to establish a high school and 
employ a superintendent of schools, on the ground that high 
schools were not included under the term “common schools” 
and that a supervisory officer was not needed. He doubtless 
did not know it, but Michigan, where John D. Pierce had laid 
broad foundations for a system of public education that in- 
cluded a university, was perhaps the least likely state in the Union in which to propound such an argument. 
The Supreme Court gave a ringing decision against the petitioner: “Neither in our state policy, in our con- 
stitution, nor in our laws, do we find the primary school districts restricted in the branches of knowledge which 
their officers may cause to be taught, or the grade of instruction that may be given, if their voters consent in 
regular form to bear the expense and raise the taxes for the purpose.” 

Since 1880, the public high schools have multiplied and developed amazingly. In 1889-90 there were 
two thousand two hundred and fifty-six public high schools in the country, with an enrollment of two hundred 
and two thousand nine hundred and sixty-eight students. This was sixty-eight per cent of the total number of 
pupils in secondary schools, the remaining thirty-two per cent being enrolled in private schools and academies. 



7X0 The first High School in the United States, Boston, from 
Cubberley, Public Education m the United States, Houghton, 
Miffim Co., Boston, 1919 



In 1899-1900 there 
were six thousand 
and five public 
high schools, and 
in 1909-10 there 
were ten thousand 
two hundred and 
thirteen. In 1926 
there were twenty- 
one thousand 
seven hundred 
public high schools, 
with three million 
seven hundred and 
fifty-seven thou- 
sand, four hundred 
and sixty-six stu- 
dents. This was 
over ninety-three 
per cent of the total 
number of pupils 
in secondary 
schools. 
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713 Chapel at Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa , from a photograph, 
courtesy of Mercersburg Academy 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The number of private secondary schools reported to the United States Bureau of Education in 1924 was 
somewhat less than in 1895 — two thousand one hundred and twenty-four as compared with two thousand 
one hundred and eighty. When it is noted that these figures include an increase of Roman Catholic secondary 
schools from two hundred and eighty to one thousand and twenty-one, they bear evidence of the decrease of 
private academies among Protestants generally. Most of those which remain are either missionary schools 
in the general sense of that term, adapted to the needs of some territory or group not adequately provided for 
by public schools; or boarding schools intended to provide a completeness of educational environment which 
the public schools do not undertake to furnish. Many of these specialize in the preparation of boys for college. 
For such institutions there will always be room and need. Especially desirable is the experimentation with 
new educational methods which private schools are often more free to undertake than schools controlled by 
public policy. It is to the interest rather than to the detriment of public education, that there should exist, 
at every level of the educative process, privately controlled schools which are not cast in the same mold. 
Here are pictured the interior of the Chapel of Mercersburg Academy, a secondary school for boys founded 
in 1836, and the buildings of St. Paul’s School, Concord, New Hampshire, founded in 1855. 
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“THE GATE OF OPPORTUNITY ” 


Back of “The Gate of Opportunity” at Mount Berry, Georgia, lie six thousand acres of pleasant land, on 
which is located the Berry School, founded in 1902 by Miss Martha Berry. It is an excellent example of the 
private schools intended for a particular group of otherwise underprivileged folk. This is for young people 
of the southern mountains, fifteen years of age or over, who are prevented by poverty from attending a more 
expensive school. Farming, dairying, cooking, laundering, even the erection of the buildings of the school, 
are done by the pupils themselves under expert supervision. Two consecutive days a week are given by each 
pupil to ma nual work, and four days to study. In addition to academic work the boys are required to take 
courses in agriculture and mechanics, and the girls take domestic science, gardening and dairying. “We do 
not provide them,” said Miss Berry, “with equipment which they cannot afford in their own homes. It is 
not our object to cultivate in them tastes which they have not the means to gratify, but rather to inculcate 
in them a love of beauty and a sense of the fitness of things which will make their homes the dearer to them 
when they return.” 


THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The curricula of the early public schools gave large place to the teaching of religion. This was gradually 
lessened, partly because of the growth of secular knowledge, partly because of the necessity, in these schools, 
of avoiding all that could be construed as religious sectarianism. The disestablishment of Congregationalism 
in Connecticut in 1818 and the strife between Trinitarian and Unitarian in Massachusetts in the eighteen 
twenties, for example, contributed to the secularization of public education in these states. By the middle 
of the nineteenth century, throughout the country generally, the explicitly religious elements in the life of 
the public schools were reduced to the prac- 
tice of reading a passage from the Bible, 
without note or comment, and the use of 
the Lord’s Prayer, with sometimes the sing- 
ing of a hymn, at the opening of each day’s 
session. This, be it noted, was no new 
thing. It was not, as was sometimes asserted, 
the “introduction” of the Bible into the 
public schools. The Bible had always been 
read in these schools. This was simply the 
continuance of a custom that dated back to 
the beginning. In the early public schools, 
indeed, both the Bible and the catechisms 
had been used as textbooks. Now, the 
Bible was used simply as an act of the 
common worship of God. 
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PROTESTS, DEBATES, AND COURT DECISIONS 
Against this practice of reading the Bible in the public schools 
Catholics have protested, especially since 1840, on the grounds 
that the Bible, as read by Protestants, is “a version made under 
sectarian bias”; that its reading in the schools encourages the 
idea of the right of private judgment and individual interpreta- 
tion, in contrast to the authoritative judgment of the Church; 
that reading the Bible, together with the recital of the Lord’s 
Prayer, constitutes a type of worship not in accord with their 
belief and practice, which their children ought not to be com- 
pelled to attend; and that the practice of granting relief of con- 
science by excusing their children while the rest of the school 
engages in such worship, places these children at a disadvantage, 
causes them inconvenience, and throws them open to the con- 
tempt of their fellows. The Pastoral Letters of the Catholic 

bishops in 1840 and 
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Bridget, take the chtldiru to School " 

thim Ptoduum Public ? I wouhlnt rink r 


From a cartoon Our Educators , in Harper's 
Weekly, Oct. 1, 1859 
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From a cartoon The Public Schools, in 
Harper's Weekly, Apr, 12, 1873 


1843 dealt defin- 
itely with this matter. Debates between Catholics and Protes- 
tants, and court cases, brought now by one side and now by the 
other, have recurred from time to time. There are many car- 
toons on the subject, most of which are too virulent to have 
originated in religious motives only. Two of the milder are here 
reproduced. The first 

fleets the hot debates of the | ^ ^ 

eighteen fifties; the second 
expresses the general ten- 
sion after the Cincinnati 
Case in 1869-72, when, 
in answer to the Protestant 
contention that the local 
school board had exceeded 
its authority in forbidding 
the reading of the Bible in 
the schools, the Supreme 
Court of Ohio decided that the matter lay within its discretion. The' 
present practice varies. Some states by law require the Bible to be read 
in the public schools, and since 1913 there has been a definite movement 
in this direction. Other states as expressly permit it. A few forbid it, 
though only indirectly, by interpretation of statutes forbidding sectar- 
ianism in the schools. In many of the states the policy is determined 
by local custom, without express legislation. 

PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 

The General Assembly of the Old School Presbyterian Church tried in 
the ’forties and ’fifties to commit its churches to a policy of maintaining 
parochial schools; but the movement met with no great measure of 
success, and was dropped. The Missouri Lutherans and a few other 
bodies have established such schools for the education of their children. 

The Catholic Church has followed the policy of church-controlled education most consistently; and the 
Third Plenary Council, in 1884, made mandatory the establishment by each church of a parochial school. 
The principles underlying this legislation are that religion is an essential part of education, that it must there- 
fore have a vital place in the life of the school, and that to this end the school must be subject to the authority 
of the Church. Both elementary and secondary Catholic schools have multiplied and grown rapidly in the 
last forty years. They are staffed by brothers or sisters of the various teaching orders of the Church. 



719 Cathedral High School, New York, 
from a photograph, courtesy of the architect, 
Robert Rolley 
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THE OSWEGO MOVEMENT 

In the early schools the learning of children was by words merely, 
memorized out of books, and the work of the teacher was usually 
confined to hearing them recite their lessons, and whipping them 
when they could not. The great Swiss reformer, Pestalozzi, had 
pointed the way to truer, more genuinely educative methods; but 
his ideas made no great impression upon America until they reached 
Edward A. Sheldon, 1823-97, superintendent of schools at Oswego, 
New York. In 1858 Sheldon saw at Toronto, Canada, a set of 
materials for object-teaching which had been prepared by an English 
society in accordance with their understanding of Pestalozzian 
principles. He secured the materials, and, because the school board 
of Oswego had no money to spend upon such innovations, he and 
his teachers gave half of their salaries for a year to bring to America 
an English teacher to show them how to use these. In 1861, the 
board established upon the basis of the new methods a city training- 
school for teachers, of which they made Sheldon principal. Soon 
he secured Herman Kriisi, Jr., 1817-1903, son of Pestalozzi’s fore- 
most associate. Kxiisi taught at Oswego for twenty-five years. 
The school was made a state normal school in 1866, and became a 
center whence radiated a reform that emancipated teaching from 
the old bondage to the textbook and memoriter methods. It 
brought pupils into contact with things, and taught them to use their 
senses and to describe orally what they had themselves experienced. 

WILLIAM T. HARRIS, 1835-1908, PHILOSOPHER AND ADMINISTRATOR 
William T. Harris was what the common mind deems an impossible combination — both a philosopher and 
a practical administrator. He began to teach in St. Louis in 1857 and from 1867 to 1880 was superintendent 
of the schools of that city. The courses of study which he formulated, especially in the elementary teaching 
of the sciences, were widely copied, and the St. Louis school system came to hold a position of commanding 
influence. From 1889 to 1906 he was United States Commissioner of Education. Throughout his life he was 
an ardent student of philosophy, and he became one of the foremost American expositors of Hegel. He founded 
and edited, from 1867 to 1893, the Journal of Speculative Philos- 
ophy; and he was one of the founders of the Concord School of 
Philosophy (1879-88). All of his writings and his work manifest 
the thorough, sure grasp of a man who has thought his way through 
to ultimate principles. He viewed education as “a process of con- 
scious evolution . . . the only rational, reliable agency by which 
man may work out his destiny in harmony with the will of the Divine 
Being.” The United States Bureau of Education, which Harris 
headed for seventeen years, was initiated in 1867. The object of the 
Bureau was “to collect statistics and facts concerning the condition 
and progress of education in the several States and Territories, and to 
diffuse information respecting the organization and management of 
schools and school systems and methods of teaching.” Within this 
limited field the Bureau has rendered excellent service. There are 
those who feel, however, that many of the educational problems of 
the country are national in their scope and that the solving of these 
problems should not be left entirely to the several states. Repeated 
efforts have been made to induce Congress to organize a Department 
of Education which would be responsible for the framing and conduct 
of national policies in this field. These efforts have not yet suc- 
ceeded : some believe that more might be lost than gained if the con- 
trol of education were to pass from the states into the hands of the 
Federal Government. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN 
The kindergarten, begun in 
Germany by Friedrich Froebel, 
who had been a pupil of Pesta- 
lozzi, was brought to America by 
German immigrants in 1855. 

The first was opened in Water- 
town, Wisconsin, by Mrs. Carl 
Schurz. The first English-speak- 
ing kindergarten was opened in 
Boston in 1860 by Elizabeth P. 

Peabody, 1804-94, sister of 
Mrs. Horace Mann. In 1873 
William T. Harris secured Miss 
Susan E. Blow to open a kinder- 
garten as part of the public- 
school system of St. Louis, and 

from this center the public kindergarten idea spread. The principles underlying the kindergarten have 
greatly influenced education throughout all the grades. The ideas of self-activity, of educative play of appeal 
to the natural laws of child development, of teaching through social fellowship and cooperation, are now 
generally accepted. So true is this that the kindergarten itself is called upon to revise certain of its own 
procedures in the light of the more adequate knowledge of child-psychology which we now possess. 

THE INFLUENCE OF HERBART 

br the ’nineties, American education was profoundly influenced by the ideas of the German philosopher 
Herbart, who was the first to undertake a scientific study of the educative process itself. In 1892, a National 
Herbart Society was formed to study education along lines suggested by the Herbartian principles. Many 
of the ideas which have shaped modern school life are traceable to the work of the Herbartians, such as: the 
revolt against formal discipline, or the theory that the important thing in education is to exercise the mind, 
quite aside from the question of the value of the material upon which it is exercised; the emphasis upon in- 
terest and motivation; the study of the technique of instruction; the weighing of curriculum values; the 
idea of the essential relatedness of the various school subjects; the conception of the aim of education in 

terms of moral character 
and social efficiency; the 
new appreciation of the 
human values in the teach- 
ing of history, literature, 
and geography. We are 
not content, of course, with 
Herbart’s own formulation 
of these ideas. The fact 
that the National Herbart 
Society in 1902 changed its 
name to the National So- 
ciety for the Scientific 
Study of Education is evi- 
dence of the success, 
rather than the failure, of 
the movement. Like 
every true scientific pro- 
cedure, Herbartianism led 
beyond itself. It was an 
instrument of discovery, 
rather than a goal. 
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FRANCIS W. PARKER, 1837-1902, REORGANIZER 
OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
An outstanding constructive critic and reorganizer of elementary 
education, in the light of his own experience plus a thorough ac- 
quaintance with Pestalozzian, Froebelian and Herbartian princi- 
ples, was Colonel Francis Wayland Parker, an officer in the Civil 
War who later studied for three years in Germany. As superin- 
tendent of the schools of Quincy, Massachusetts, he was “ given a 
free hand” by a school committee of which Charles Francis Adams 
was the leading spirit; and he developed a remarkable esprit de 
corps among both teachers and pupils by the free, self -active, con- 
crete methods which he encouraged them to use. From 1883 to 1899 
he was principal of the Cook County (Chicago) Normal School, and 
he organized what is now the School of Education of the University 
of Chicago. He did much to modify and enrich the course of study 
in the elementary schools. “He was a lover of childhood, and 
he had the insight to see educational problems from the standpoint 
of the child.” 

JOHN DEWEY, 1859- PHILOSOPHER OF 
DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 
Parker’s successor as Director of the School of Education at the 
University of Chicago was John Dewey, professor of philosophy in that institution. In 1904 Dewey accepted 
a call to Columbia University. No one has done more than he to interpret the educational significance of the 
changed social and industrial conditions of modern life, and to define the functions of the school in view of these 
conditions. For Dewey, education faces toward the future rather than toward the past. It is the process 
whereby society reproduces its own life, perpetuates and enriches its interests and ideals, shapes its future, 
and ensures its progress. The end of education is not knowledge merely, or power, but social efficiency, which 
includes, in a democratic society, the development of initiative, responsibility and good will. Such social 
efficiency can be acquired only by actual participation in the life and activities of a democratic society. It 
is the business of the school, therefore, to foster such a society, and to induce such participation on the part 
of children. The school should thus be a miniature world of real experiences, real opportunities, real interests, 
and real social relations. It must, of course, be a world simplified and suited to the understanding and active 
powers of children; it will be a 
world, moreover, widened, bal- 
anced, purified, and rightly pro- 
portioned as compared to the 
particular section of the great 
grown-up world that lies im- 
mediately about it; it is a world, 
again, which contains a teacher 
who is at once leader, inspirer, 
interpreter, and friend. But it 
is a real world with interests con- 
tinuous with the fundamental, 
truer interests and values of the 
world without. In this school 
world children leam by working 
rather than by merely listening 
or reading; and they develop 
originality, initiative, responsi- 
bility, cooperation and self- 
control by engaging in projects 
which call forth these qualities. 



726 John Dewey, from a photograph by Keystone View Co., New York 



725 Francis W. Parker, from a photograph, courtesy 
of Doctor William B Owen, Chicago, 111. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

It is a far cry from the old school of whippings, arti- 
ficial prizes, and individualistic competition, to the 
ideal school of Dewey’s theory. Yet the schools of 
to-day are ever more fully basing their procedures upon 
principles such as he has expounded. The reason is, 
not simply that we are living in a more complicated 
world than our fathers, but that we understand chil- 
dren better. The psychologizing of education, basing 
its methods upon a clearer understanding of the natural 
laws of child-development, has been the vision of all ed- 
ucational reformers since Rousseau. That vision has 
in our day become the common aspiration of parents 
and teachers. The science of psychology, working by ex- 
perimental and exact methods, has given a new compre- 
hension of the laws of learning, and has revealed some of 
the undesirable by-products of the old methods within 
the child’s mind and character, as well as the possibil- 
ity of a more wholesome appeal to native interests and 
capacities. It has even made progress toward the measurement of children’s abilities and achievements. 
Leaders in this application of scientific methods to the processes of education are Edward L. Thorndike, 
1874-, of Columbia University, and Lewis M. Terman, 1877-, of Leland Stanford Junior University. 

EDUCATION FOR HEALTH 

Not only psychology, but new knowledge in the fields of physiology, hygiene, public sanitation, and preven- 
tive medicine, is contributing to the transformation of the schools. The old idea that mental development and 
physical strength were somehow incompatible, and that bright children were necessarily “ delicate,” has been 
exploded. We now know that a sound body helps to make a sound mind, and that ill health is a drag upon 
mental efficiency. Through better-constructed schoolhouses and more wisely planned daily programs; 
through the employment of school physicians and nurses who make regular medical inspections, tests of 
eye and ear, and general physical examinations, through the teaching of hygiene, dietetics, and sanitation; 

and through supervised 
physical training and play, 
the better schools of to-day 
are undertaking a con- 
structive program of edu- 
cation for health and 
physical welfare. They 
are providing for “the for- 
mation of health habits, 
the imparting of health 
information, and the de- 
velopment of a health con- 
science.” The principles 
and methods of this pro- 
gram, moreover, are 
accessible to every teacher 
and parent; and through 
state and county units of 
school administration this 
work is carried even into 
rural communities. 




727 Edward L. Thorndike, from a photograph by 
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THE EDUCATION OF DEFECTIVE 
AND EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 

The new emphasis upon health education 
does not mean that handicapped or de- 
fective children are neglected. On the 
contrary, more account is taken of in- 
dividual differences to-day than ever be- 
fore. Education of the deaf began in this 
country with the founding of a school in 
Hartford, in 1810, by Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet, 1787-1851. A school for the 
blind was opened in Boston in 1832 by 
Samuel G, Howe, 1801-76. In 1848 
Dr. Howe started a class for feeble- 
minded children, and in that same year 
Dr. Edouard Seguin, 1812-80, trans- 
ferred to America his remarkable pioneer 
work in this field. There are now insti- 
tutions for all these groups in practically 
every state, and many cities maintain 
special classes or schools for one or more 
of them. Public school boards maintain 
many special classes or schools for crippled 
children, for those threatened with tuber, 
culosis, for stutterers and stammerers, and other exceptional children. The needs of the exceptionally gifted 
child are more generally recognized and provided for, also ; and a definite attempt is made in many public- 
school systems to discover and adapt the teaching to individual differences of capacity and achievement. 


SCHOOLS AND LIFE 
The schools of to-day are coming closer 
to life, not only in their spirit and 
method, but in the content of their 
curricula. In these schools children 
learn not only “the three R’s” — 
reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic — the 
languages, and the older subjects of 
literature, history, and geography. 

They are taught also the physical and 
biological sciences and their applica- 
tions; and they may elect from a wide 
range of vocational subjects — such as 
cooking, sewing, and domestic econ- 
omy ; carpentering and cabinet-making ; 
metal working, forging, and the use and care of machinery; gardening, agriculture, dairying, and stock 
raising; stenography, typewriting, and bookkeeping; journalism and printing; drawing, painting, music, 
dancing; dramatic expression and public speaking. The fact is that we are relying upon the schools very 
largely, not only to impart to children the new knowledge and power with which science, invention and 
discovery are so richly endowing our time, but to afford to them much of the vocational training and 
guidance, and much of the sense experience, motor training and moral discipline, which under simpler 
social conditions were afforded to children by the incidental activities and contacts of everyday life in the 
home and in the community. But we must not imagine that the school can do the whole work of education. 
There is still need — perhaps there never was more need — of whole-hearted cooperation between home and 
school and church and community life, if our children are to become all that we could wish them to be. 



730 High School Girls Operating a Cafeteria at the Flower Technical High School. 
Chicago, from a photograph by Underwood & Underwood, Chicago 



729 Statue of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet by Daniel Chester French, from a 
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CHAPTER X 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


T HE connection of religion with higher education in America has been especially 
intimate. The first college, Harvard, was founded to protect the churches from 
“an illiterate ministry.” Each of the eleven colleges established in the colonial 
period avowed a distinct religious purpose; and but one lacked connection with the 
churches of a particular denomination. 

The motives for higher education have widened, yet the chinches have continued, 
throughout the nearly three centuries that have elapsed since the founding of Harvard, 
to render notable service by the establishment of colleges wherever the need was manifest. 
The contribution of the churches to higher education has been more effective and per- 
manent than their service to elementary and secondary education. It is a contribution, 
moreover, which has often been sacrificial, for churches have given out of their poverty 
that colleges might be maintained in frontier communities; and it has usually been 
self-forgetting, for the churches have sought to minister, through these institutions, not 
merely to their own interests, but to the general welfare. 

The founding of colleges was stimulated by the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1819 which blocked the attempt of the state of New Hampshire to 
change Dartmouth College into a state institution. Affirming that the charter of a college 
is a contract, the obligation of which a legislature cannot impair, this decision guaranteed 
the inviolability of endowments, and gave confidence to the founders of colleges that 
the new institutions would not be at the mercy of changing political majorities. 

Of two hundred and forty-six colleges founded by the close of the year 1860, only 
seventeen were state institutions. The Morrill Land-grant Act of 1862 stimulated the 
establishment by the states of colleges for instruction in agriculture and the mechanic 
arts; and the movement thus begun soon resulted in the rapid development and expan- 
sion of state universities. Of the colleges and universities now at work, roughly speaking, 
two thirds bear direct relation to the churches and are in varying measure under their 
control; one sixth are privately endowed and controlled, many of which have a religious 
origin and history and still maintain a sympathetic relationship with the churches; and 
one sixth are maintained by public funds and are staLe controlled. More than one third 
of the college and university students of the country are enrolled in the state institutions. 

The traditional college curriculum was almost wholly literary and largely devoted 
to the classical languages. The introduction of the sciences, modern languages, and the 
social and economic subjects, with some freedom of choice afforded to the student, was 
sponsored by President Nott, of Union, and Wayland, of Brown. The merits of the 
“elective system” were much debated until the influence of President Eliot, of Harvard, 
helped to establish the principle of election as a feature of practically all college curricula. 

Of outstanding significance has been the development since the Civil War of universi- 
ties as distinguished from colleges — institutions devoted to research and to graduate 
study as well as to various types of professional training. They have been created in 
some cases by the expansion of existing colleges, as Harvard, Yale, and Columbia; in 
some cases by private benefaction, as Johns Hopkins, Chicago, and Leland Stanford 
and in some cases by the resources of a state, as Michigan, Wisconsin, and California. 

SOI 
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THE FOUNDING OF HARVARD COLLEGE 
On October 58, 1636, the General Court of Massachusetts 
Bay Colony voted to grant four hundred pounds for the 
founding of a “Schoole or Colledge.” This was the first 
time, it is said, that a free people, of their own will, through 
their representatives voted a sum of money to establish 
an institution of learning. Twelve of the principal men 
in the colony, headed by John Winthrop, were appointed 
its Governors. It was decided that the college should be 
at Newtown — “a place very pleasant and accommodate” 
— and the name of this place was changed to Cambridge, 
in memory of the English university at which many of 
the colonists had been educated. In 1638 John Harvard, 
1607-38, a young Puritan minister whose brief life in 
Massachusetts had been so beset by illness as to prevent 
his acceptance of regular pastoral duties, died and left 
to the college one half of his estate — nearly eight hundred 
pounds — and all of his library. This gift made possible 
the immediate opening of the college and stimulated others to give. Besides money and books, goods and 
property of various kinds w T ere given, including such items as “a number of sheep, a quantity of cotton cloth 
worth nine shillings, a pewter flagorf worth ten shillings, a fruit dish, a sugar spoon, a silver-tipped jug, one 
great salt, and one small trencher-salt.” In 
March, 1639, it was voted that the college 
should be called Harvard College. 


HARVARD COMMENCEMENT 
THESES, 1643 

The first head of the school was a rascal whom 
the General Court was obliged to dismiss. 
The first president of the College, Henry 
Dunster, 1609-59, elected shortly after his 
arrival from England, took office August 57, 
1640. The first class was graduated in 1645. 
Here is reproduced a copy of the program of 
the commencement exercises in 1643, listing 
the theses which the members of the gradu- 
ating class — “Johannes Jonesius, Samuel 
Matherus, Samuel Danforthus, and Johannes 
Allinus” — were to discuss. They are stated 
in Latin, in which language all ordinary reci- 
tations and public disputations were con- 
ducted, except when they were in Greek or 
Hebrew. The list includes such propositions 
as: “Grammatic iii. The English language 
is second to none.” “Rhetoric iii. To speak 
aptly is better than to speak ornately.” 
“Logic vi. If one opposite be affirmed, the 
other is denied.” “Ethic xii. There is no true 
friendship among the wicked.” “Physic x. 
Imagination produces real effects.” “Meta- 
physic v. Truth is the conformity of the 
intellect with the thing.” 
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732 list ol Theses at Harvard Commencement in 1643, from the original 
in the Massachusetts Historical Society 
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733 A Westerly View of the Colledges in Cambridge, new England, engraved by Paul Revere alter a drawing 
by Joshua Chadwick, In the Museum of the Essex Institute, Salem 


HARVARD BUILDINGS IN REVOLUTIONARY DAYS 
A contemporary account of the infant college, contained in New England's First Fruits , is reproduced in 
Chapter IX, No. 599. It describes the first edifice as “very fair and comely within and without, having in it 
a spacious Hall, where they daily meet at Common Lectures, Exercises, and a large Library with some Books 
to it, the gifts of divers of our friends, their Chambers and studies also fitted for and possessed by the Students, 
and all other rooms of Office necessary and convenient.” The only known picture of this first Harvard Hall 
is reproduced in Vol. XIII, No. 596. Here is copied an engraving by Paid Revere of the Harvard College 
buildings as they were during the Revolution. At the center is Harvard Hall, built in 1766 upon the site of 
the original building, which had been destroyed by fire. Next on the right is Stoughton Hall, gift of William 
Stoughton, presiding judge at the Salem witch trials, destined to be torn down and replaced in 1805. On the 
extreme right is Massachusetts Hall (1720). On the left are Holden Chapel (1737) and Hollis Hall (1762). 


WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


The second colonial college was the College of William and Mary at Williamsburg, Virginia. The story of 
its founding in 1693 by James Blair has been told in Chapter III, No. 147. It is notable for the number of 
its graduates who have assumed places of leadership in public service. They include the majority of the 
members of the Committees of Correspondence and Safety for Virginia; four signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, including its author, Thomas Jefferson; and fifteen members of the Continental Congress, 
including its first president, Peyton Randolph, Benjamin Harrison, and Edmund Randolph; Chief Justice 
John Marshall and three of his successors; and three Presidents of the United States, Jefferson, Monroe, and 



Tyler. Here, under James Madi- 
son, 1749-1812, Bishop of Vir- 
ginia and president of the college 
from 1777 to his death, were 
introduced what were at the time 
startling innovations — the elec- 
tive system of studies, the honor 
system in examinations, and the 
first college courses in modern 
languages, law, political economy 
and history. Here, in 1776, was 
founded the first college frater- 
nity, Phi Beta Kappa, which now, 
as an honorary society devoted 
to the furtherance of scholarship, 
has become an important factor 
in American student life. 
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735 Grave of Elihu Yale, from a photograph In the collection of Oliver McKee ' 


THE BEGINNINGS OF YALE COLLEGE 

The founding of a college in Connecticut in 1701 marked the readiness of the New World, after two genera- 
tions, to undertake the education of its own leaders. All but one of the ten ministers associated in the enter- 
prise which began, tradition says, in each bringing a gift of books, were American-trained men, graduates of 
Harvard College. The purpose of the foundation, as stated in the first charter, was broad and democratic. 
It was to establish a school “ wherein youth may be instructed in the arts and sciences, who through the bless- 
ing of Almighty God may be fitted for public employment, both in church and civil state.” 

For some years the Collegiate School, as the institution was first called, was “ ambulatory, like the tabernacle 
in the wilderness,” nominally located at Saybrook, 
but with students in various places, at the homes of 
the ministers who gave instruction. In 171 G it was 
permanently settled at New Haven and two years later 
it was named Yale College, in recognition of the gifts 
of Elihu Yale, 1649-1721. Yale had been bom in 
Boston, son of one of the original settlers in New 
Haven; he had amassed great wealth in India, where 
for twenty-five years he was Governor of the East 
India Company’s settlement at Madras. He had be- 
come interested in the New Haven college through 
Jeremiah Dummer, the agent of New Haven Colony 
in England; and Cotton Mather (see No. 95) had 
written him suggesting further gifts: “If what is 
forming at New Haven might wear the name of Y T ale 
College, it would be better than a name of sons and 
daughters.” 

Elihu Yale’s mildly bombastic epitaph in the church- 
yard of St. Giles, Wrexham, Wales, is characteristic 
of the retired seventeenth-century man of affairs: 

Born in America, in Europe bred, 

In Africa travell’d, and in Asia wed, 

Where long he liv’d and thriv’d; in London dead. 

Much good, some ill, he did; so hope all’s even 
And that his soul thro’ meicy’s gone to Heaven. 

You that survive and read this tale, take care 
For this most certain exit to prepare: 

Where blest in peace, the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the silent dust. 

736 Elihu Yale, from the painting by Enoch Zeeman (1694-1744), 
In the possession of Yale University 
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737 A View of tlie Buildings of Yale College at. New Haven, 1807, drawn and engraved by 

Amos Doolittle, New Haven 


A STUDENT’S DIARY 

The diary of Ebenezer Baldwin, who was a Junior at Yale in 1762, gives a picture of college life which is 
almost photographic in its fidelity to detail. The following extracts are from entries for March and April: 

“29. Attended Coll. Exs. Studied Homer almost ye whole day. Read a few pages in 
Tuscul. Disput. Had no reens to-day, our Tutor being out of town. 1 

“30. Attended prayers. Studied Homer in forenoon. Writ argument on our forensick 
question, wh. was Whether Adam Knew Yt Eternal Damnation Would Be His Doom 
If He Eat The Forbidden Fruit? Had no recitation. Afternoon worked out a question 
in Algebra and studied some in Septuagint. 

“April 1. Studied Homer most of ye day. Some in Martin’s Philosophy. 

“Friday, 9. Attended Col. Exs. Studied Homer in the forenoon. In the afternoon read 
in Martin’s Philosophy and in Whiston’s Ast [Astronomical] Principles of Religion. At night 
Nichols, Halliock, and Brewster were publickly admonished for having a dance at Milford, and 
for their general conduct. Bull, for going to Milford without liberty and for his general conduct, 
was ordered to depart from College and to live under the care of some minister at a distance till 
he should show signs of reformation and be fit to take a degree. Hinman, Kellogg, Kingsbury, 
and Botsford were fined 2s. 6d. for being at the dance at Milford. 

“Monday, 12. This day Bull, who was punished on last Friday, not liking to suffer ye penance 
inflicted, travelled off on foot to the westward, and it is supposed he intends to go on board of a 
Privateer. 

“ Wednesday, 14. The method in which I divide my time is as follows nearly: Go to bed at 9 
o’clock; rise about — [torn off; probably 6]; prayers and recitation which last to about 7J^; 
go to breakfast, and, if ye weather is good, commonly take a small walk. This carries it to 8 
or 8J^. Commonly from this time until 11 pursue my studies, unless something special; then 
attend recitation, which lasts to 12; then go to dinner; after, walk or follow some other exercise 
till — [torn off]; then pursue my studies again till near 6, when I attend on Prayers; after 
prayers go to supper, and spend ye remainder of the evening commonly in conversation. 

“16. This day Bull returned from his demigration, having gone no further than Milford. 

“19. . This morning Bull made a confession for his conduct since his punishment. Particu- 
larly going out of town and refusing to go to ye President when sent for, and so was restored to 
ye same standing as before his punishment, and accordingly went to live with Mr. Bellamy in 
Bethlem. 

“21. N. B. — Got through 16th Book of Homer, where I shall stop for ye present. After- 
noon. In Pope’s Homer. Spent remainder of ye afternoon in drinking tea and conversation. 

“Evening felt melancholy and dejected on thinking of ye difficulties my Dadde must 
undergo to provide for me here at college.” 
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AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MATRICULATION 
CERTIFICATE 

The government of an eighteenth-century college was paternal, and its 
rules detailed. It was ordained at Yale that “Every Student Shall 
diligently apply himself to his Studies in his Chamber as well as attend 
upon all Public Exercises appointed by the President or Tutors, and no 
Student Shall walk abroad, or be absent from his Chamber, Except Half 
an hour after breakfast, and an hour and a half after Dinner, and from 
prayers at Night to Nine o’ the Clock, without Leave, upon Penalty of 
Two Pence or more to Sixpence. ... To this End The President or 
Tutors Shall, by Turns, or as They conveniently can visit Student’s 
Chambers after Nine o’Clock, to See whether they are at their Chambers, 
and Apply themselves to their Studies.” Here is a matriculation certifi- 
cate of 1757, whereby a student binds himself, in rigid Latin, to obey 
the rules of the college, and is then formally admitted as an Alumnus 
of Yale. Note that the term “ Alumnus ” is here used in its original Latin 
meaning of “pupil,” not in the meaning to which it is now commonlv 
restricted. 

THE COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY AT PRINCETON 
The founding of the College of New Jersey is associated with the Great 
Awakening of the second quarter of the eighteenth century, and helped to heal the schism between Old Side 
and New Side Presbyterians which had resulted from 
the activities of Gilbert Tennent and other men trained 
in the Log College (see Nos. 256, 257). Chartered in 
1746, it was opened at Elizabeth, then moved to 
Newark, and located permanently at Princeton in 
1753 on land given for the campus by Nathaniel Fitz 
Randolph. A General Account prepared for use in 
soliciting funds in England stated that “the two prin- 
cipal Objects the Trustees had in View, were Science 
and Religion. Their first Concern was to cultivate 
the Minds of the Pupils, in all those Branches of Erudi- 
tion, which are generally taught in the Universities 
abroad; and to perfect their Design, their next Care 
was to rectify the Heart, by inculcating the great Precepts of Christianity, in order to make them good Men.” 

In the first nineteen years of its history, the college had five presidents, all men of high intellectual caliber, 

who died in office — Jonathan Dickin- 
son, 1688-1747, Aaron Burr, 1716-57, 
Jonathan Edwards, 1703-58, Samuel 
Davies, 1723-61, and Samuel Finley, 
1715-66. Finally, in John Wither- 
spoon, 1722-94, called from a Scotch 
pulpit in 1768, the College of New 
Jersey found a president whose long, 
distinguished administration, in spite 
of the losses caused by the play back 
and forth over Princeton of the varying 
fortunes of the Revolutionary struggle, 
laid firm foundations for the Princeton 
University of the future. Witherspoon 
was succeeded by his son-in-law, 
Samuel Stanhope Smith, 1750-1819, 
who resigned in 1812. 

In the possession of Princeton University 



WHERE A 5 a Ch ah te r *imth full and ample 

Pnvt/cgcSj has been granted by hu Majtfty under the Seat of the 
Province of New Jet fey, hearing D dt the 27 o October, 1 746 for 
t retting a College qaithm the faid Piovjnee, to Jonathan DicJut fon, 
John Picrfon Ebeneter Pen 0 orton. and Aaron Burr, MintfUrs of the 
Cofpet and fm* other Gentlemen us ~rufleci of the faid College , 
by 'itih/ch Charier equal Liberties and Privileges are /reared U every 
Denomination of Chnfiians, any different religious Sentiments not 
aotthfi tending 

The lina T ruflees have therefore thought f roper to inform the 
Public , that they deftgn to open the faid College th> next Spring ; and 
to notify to any ^erftn or Per fens aabo are ^unified by preparatory 
Learning for Ahniffor that feme time in Winy next at latofi, they 
may he there admitted to o>, decoder*, c Et, count 

739 Advertisement of the College of New Jersey, in the New 
York Gazette and, Weekly Post Boy, Fob. 2, 1846-47 


Tit.XL De CoBtgii AdSoritaU, 4] 

TITULUS XI. 

De Collegia AuBontate. 

£Ou.zou'hujnice Au&oritas Legiflativa, penes 
VC Weft PiassiDtM xt Socios, qci omnia 
5*3*5* Staruta, Leges, Regulas « Edifia, , (PdHtue 
cmlu Lcgibus non repugnanoa) condendi et fandeadij 
prosit ilia vifum fuent, Potefbre veftmntur. 

2 Hcjusci CoOegn Potrfbs aoMorifapfedpuc penes 
eft Px/esiDXU} qut Aixftonure poltet, Collegium 
omnuque ad id fpe&intm Negoda, nemutx omnes S*u- 
dentes, cun Graduates qulm -non Graduates, imperare. 
gubemare et dmgefe, feejmdum Leges, Regulas et Sta- 
tute I Pr*fide et Soda, fanatnj tibt rcro ea deficient, 
wet confcripcas; 


tuts i rrraide et Socitt, lanatnj um rcro ea aencunt, 
fecundum CoUegu Confuetudiues annmwet coefcripcaS; 
at ilia deficient! but, pro Judiao et Aflntrio foo Pneifi, 
quod in Rebus diffialibus et momentofis Pnefcs confulet 
Tutores Et ui CaJibas extraordinaria, valde moenentofis, 

01 toque detentmnandis. Prides cum duobut SocmConven- 
rutn Corporations indicet, at ft id commode fieri non 
poftet, confulet quot facile congregan poffint. 

3. Smoutos Tutor, 1 Pnefide et Soais conftkutus. 
Collegium fub Prxfide procuraio ct moderetur . Pioprum- 
que Cleflem fibi comnuflaxn inftnut, et in quemlibtt 
non Graduatum, propter quodvu Debaum contra Leges 
admiftum, Ptsnam non plufquam uniut Solidi, irrogandi 
Potdbxc vtltiatur Provt/e, quid m Rebus dubus et 
diffiolibus, fine PraeSdu Conulio et Direftionc, non 
progndutur. 

4 Nuittrs hujufee Colegu Alumnus, necaJiquu-Dtius 
Vie*, qtumvu Dicam aut Quondam verfus quemris hujufee 
Colkgn Alumnum aut Officianum, propter Inj mam aut 
Defcoum 

738 Certificate of Candidacy for admission 
to Yale College, 1757, from the Emmet Col- 
lection in the New York Public Library 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The University of Pennsylvania owes its 
inception to Benjamin Franklin’s Proposals 
relative to the Education of Youth in Pennsyl- 
vania , published in 1749. A group of public- 
spirited citizens associated themselves as 
a Board of Trustees, with Franklin as 
president, and in 1751 opened an Academy 
in the building which had been erected as 
an auditorium for George Whitfield. (See 
p. 116.) Under charters granted in 1753 
and 1755, the institution became the “ Col- 
lege, Academy and Charitable School of 
Philadelphia,” and Doctor William Smith, 

1727-1803, was chosen provost. Under his 
vigorous administration the work of the 
institution expanded and necessary funds were secured. In 1791, after some vicissitudes due to suspicion of 
Doctor Smith’s loyalty (he was a clergyman of the Church of England), it was combined with a new corpora- 
tion under the name of the University of Pennsylvania. The pictures show the first buildings on Fourth 
Street, and a scene on Fifth Street in 1800 which contains in the foreground the imposing building of the 
Philadelphia Library Society and, farther distant, the much less substantial building occupied by the Medical 
School of the University. Founded in 1765, this was 
the first medical school in America. 


741 


Library and Surgeon’s Hall on Fifth Street, Philadelphia, from an en- 
graving by Thomas Birch In the New York Public Library 



742 The New Building, University of Pennsylvania, from a print 
in the Pennsylvania Historical Society 

MORAL CONDUCT AND ORDERLY 
BEHAVIOR 

This copy of the Laws , relating to the Moral Conduct , 
and Orderly Behaviour , of the Students and Scholars of 
the University of Pennsylvania is dated September 19, 
1801. Less detailed than other and earlier sets of rules, 
it reflects a common-sense point of view. These rules 
take into account the behavior of young boys “under 
the age of 14 years” as well as that of college students, 
for a Charitable School remained a part of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania until 1877. The smallness 
of the college is evidenced by the requirement that 
each of the students in the two upper classes should 
deliver an oration every day. 




LAWS, 

KXLATIHO TO TH* 

MORAL conduct, and orderly behaviour. 


STUDENTS AND SCHOLARS 


University of Pennsylvania. 


None of the students or scholars, belonging to this seminary, shall make use 
of any indecent or immoral language, whether it consist in immodest expressions, 
in cursing and sweating j or in exclamations which introduce the name of Coo, 
without reverence, and without necessity. 

None of them shall, without a good and sufficient reason, be absent from school, 
or late in his attendance , more particularly at the time of prayers, and of the resdung 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

Wtthln the walls of the building, none of them shall appear 
in presence of any of the Professors or Tutors , or, in any place, fad to treat them 
■with all the respect which the law's of good breeding require. 

There shall be no playing in the yard, or in the street, during the t&ne in 
which the schools are assembled; nor, within the walls of die building, at any timet 
nor shall any boy cut or notch the furniture of the rooms ; or draw any figures or 
characters on the walls; or tear, deface, or In any way injure, the books, or other 
property, belonging either to himself or others 

When the schools are dismissed, whether m the morning or afternoon, 
the boys shall not remain in the yard, or In the neighbourhood of the building, but 
shall immediately disperse without noise or tumult, and return each to his respective 
home, to as to be at the disposal of lus parents, or of those under whose care he la 
placed. 

The students of the Philosophical classes shall, each of them In succession, 
deliver an oration every morning in the Hall, immediately alter prayera ; the aue- 
cetslon to begin with the senior class , and, in each of the two classes, to proceed 
in alphabetical order. 

. In case of the transgression of any of the above laws, the transgressor, if he 
belong to either of the Philosophical classes, or be above the age of U years, shall, 
for each transgression, be subject to a fine, or suspension , and. If under that age, to 
the same penalty, or to corporal punishment, at the discretion of the Faculty. The 
fine, In no cue, to exceed a 5 cents 

And If any student of the Philosophical classes, not prevented by sickness or 
other unavoidable necessity, shall twice successively neglect to appear in hi* turn, 
and pronounce his oration, as above directed ; he shall be considered as guilty of 
a wilful disobedience to the laws of the institution; and shall be suspended, until, 
recourse being bad to hi* parents or. guardians, some competent security can be 
obtained for his mote orderly behaviour Inluture. 

Extract from tbe Mutate* tbt Board faculty. 
WILLIAM ROGERS, Secretary. 



September 1W0, iSOt. 
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COLLEGE LOTTERIES 

When in 1746 the General Assembly of New York began to give 
serious consideration to the idea of founding a college in that 
colony, they began by authorizing the drawing of public lotteries. 
Here is the advertisement of one to be drawn in November, 1753. 
Note that forging or counterfeiting of tickets was punishable by 
death. The management was in the hands of men whose family 
names have taken high place in the annals of public service — 
Jacobus Roosevelt and Peter Van Brugh Livingston. But there 
was no thought in those days that there could be anything wrong 
about lotteries. At Dartmouth, in 1791, a lottery drawing was 
held on the preacher’s desk in the college chapel. It is recorded 
that this action was “to the scandal of some worthy people.” 
At the end of the eighteenth century the practice of voluntary 
contributions to worthy causes was not yet sufficiently fixed in 
American custom to make devices like lotteries for raising 
money unnecessary. 


744 Advertisement of lottery, from the New York 
Gazette , July 30, 1753 


THE FOUNDING OF KING’S COLLEGE 
A boyal charter was granted for King’s College in 1754, and New 
York city was chosen for its location because Trinity Church agreed 
to convey to the Governors a portion of the Queen’s Farm which had 
been given to it by Queen Anne. Because the Church made it an 
“express condition” of this gift that “the President of the said College 
forever for the time being shall be Member of and in communion with 
the Church of England as by law established & that the Morning and 
Evening Service in the said College be the Liturgy of the said Church” 
and because over two thirds of the Governors were members of the 
Church of England, there was much protest on the part of the Dutch, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian and other groups, who constituted the great 
majority of the population of the colony. It found outspoken expres- 
sion in The Independent Reflector , published from November, 17 5£ 
to October, 1753, by William Livingston. He and others wished the 
college to be established by an Act of the Assembly instead of by royal 
charter, and they regarded the action of Trinity Church as but another 
example of the presumption that was seeking to make the Church of 
England the established church of the colony. (See p. 98.) The 
vestry of Trinity Church, on the other hand, is said to have feared that 
otherwise the college would have no religious character at all. 


Independent Reflector: 

o ft, 

Weekly Rjfays 

O N 

Sundry Important SUBJECTS, 


Mere particularly adapted to tit Province c/New-Yow. 



JVe qiudfalfi dtcere audtat> ne quid vtri non audtat. 

CICERO. 


N EW-TO B K; 

Printed (until tyiaxuuctlly fupprefled) in MDCCLUf. 


740 From the original in the New York 
Public Library 




_ Dartmouth-College Lottery, 

CLASS FIRST. 
PORTSMOUTH, State or NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

A ccording to an act of the Gikerau-court, 

pafled November 3, 1784, Thi* Ticket [N 
entitles the Pofleflor to receive filch Prize as may be drawn 
aeainrt it’s Number, without any Dedu&ion. ^ 


745 Dartmouth lottery ticket, from a facsimile in Frederick Chase, A History 
of Dartmouth College, J Wilson Co , Cambridge, 1891-1913 


B Y a Ian puffed, the laft Sefliont, a puhUc\ lottery ts di- 
rected for a further Provision towards founding a College 
for the jtdvancment of learning rot thin this Colony , to anfifi 
of s oos> Tickets at Thirty Shillings each, X094 of which to 
he fortunate , viz. 

Number of Prizes. Valueofeach. Total Value. 


1 

of 

£00 /. 

is 

£ 0® /. 

I 

of 

ZOO 

is 

zoo 

a 

of 

ZOO 

are 

200 

10 

of 

JO 

are 

£00 

30 

of 

zo 

are 

600 

50 

of 

so 

are 

500 

tooo 

of 

J 

arc 

£000 

1094 

Prizes, ) 

£000 Tickets at Thirty ) 


39 oti 

Blanks , ) 

Shillings each 

, makes ) 

7£oo *• 


1 5 per Cent to be ieduSed from the Prices, -Os fuch a 
laudable Defign wilt greatly tend to the Welfare and Reputa- 
tion of this Colony , u is expeffed the Inhabitants mil readily 
be excited to became adventurers. Public J( "Notice will be 
given of tbeprectfeTtmeof pxtring the Tickets into the Boxes , 
that fuch - Adventurers as Jhall be minded to fee the fame done, 
may be prefent at the doing thereof. The Drawing to commence 
on the firfi Tuefday in November next, or foontr tf full, at 
the City-Hall of New- York, under the Infpelhon of the Cor- 
poration, who are tmpowered to appoint two or more of their 
Body to tnfpeH all and every Tranfa&tan of the fatd lottery j 
and two Jufhces of the peace , or other reputable Freeholders of 
every County m this Colony, tf they fee Caufe to depute the 
fame at their next general Sejfion of the Peace. Public Nonce 
will be given fourteen Days before the Drawing. The Mana- 
gers are f room faithfully to execute the Trujl repoftd in them , 
and have given Security for the faithful Dtfcharge of the fame. 
Such as forge or counter fett any Ticket, or alter the Number , 
and are thereof convi&ed , are by the -43 to fuffer Death, as 
is m Cafes of Felony. The Primer will be published *n this 
Paper, and the Money mil bo paid to the Poffeffors of the Benefit 
Ttclfits , as foon as the Drawing ts fintjhed. Tickets are to 
be had at the Dwelling Houfes ofMeffeurs Jacob us Roofcvclr 
and Peter Van Brugh Lmngfton, who are appointed. 
Managers- 

The Managers would acquaint thepubhc \ , that upwards 
of One Thoujand Tickets are already engaged to the Hand in 
Hand and American Fire Companies tn this City, to whom 
the Tickets are already delivered. The Profpertty of the Com - 
snuntty grea-ly depending upon the regular Education of Touth, 
it is uar doubted but the Lottery will Joon fill , Thofe therefore 
that Dtfign to become adventurers, are defirtd fptedtly to ap- 
ply for Tickets, or they may be dtj appointed. 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
Samuel Johnson, called to be first president, met 
the situation with tact and good judgment, as is 
evidenced by the advertisement which he composed 
to announce the opening of the college in the vestry 
room of the schoolhouse of Trinity Church. Himself 
the entire faculty, he taught the first class there on 
July 17, 175-1. In 1760 the college moved into its 
own building. 


HI. And that People may be £he better fatisfied 
in fending their Children for Education to this Col- 
lege, it is to be underftood, that as to Religion, 
there is no Intention to impofe on the Scholars, 
the peculiar Tenets of any particular Sed of.Chrif* 
nans ; but to inculcate upon their tender Minds, the 
great Principles of Chri&amty and Morality, in 
which true Chriftians of each Denomination are 
generally agreed. And as to the daily Worfhip in 
the College Morning and Evening, it is propofed 
that it ihould, ordinarily, confift of fuch a Col* 
le&ion of Lcfibns, Prayers and Praifes of the Li* 
turgy of the Church, as are, for the moft Past, 
taken oat of the Holy Scriptures, and fech as are 
agreedon oy the Truftees, to be in the bell Man- 
ner exprefiive of our common ChrifHanity ; and, as 
to any peculiar Tenets, everyone is left to judge 
freely for himfelf, and to be required only to at- 
tend confiantly at fuch Places of Worfhip, on the 
Lord's Day, as their Parents or Guardians lhall 
think fit to order or permit. 

IV. The chief Thing that is aimed at in this 
College is, to teach and engage the Children to 
know God in Jefus Chrtfi\ and to love and ferve 
him, in all Sobriety , Godline ft and Rigbteoufnefs of 
Life, with a perfeB Heart , and a willing Mind ; 
and to train them up in all virtuous Haoits, and 
all Inch ufeful Knowledge as may render them cre- 
ditable to their Families and Friends, Ornaments 


748 From the flrat Advertisement, of the College of New York, In 
The New York, Gazette or. The WeekLy Post Boy, June 3, 1754 


TRIBULATIONS OF A TORY PRESIDENT 

President Johnson resigned in 1763, and was succeeded by Myles Cooper, 1735-85, a young clergyman 
of the Church of England who had been sent to America for the purpose by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

His administration proved that the fears of those who 
had protested against the close affiliation of the college 
with the Church of England were not altogether 
groundless. Warmly espousing the side of the King, 
he published “A Friendly Address to all Reasonable 
Americans on the Subject of our Political Confusions.” 
He was accused of having given to the English author- 
ities “assurances of the defection and submission of 
the Colony of New York” which were responsible for 
“ the present hostile preparations against the American 
colonies.” On May 10, 1775, an angry mob surged 
through the streets to wreak vengeance upon him. 
Warned by a student, whom he eulogized as 

A heaven directed youth 
Whom oft my lessons led to truth, 

he escaped to an English war vessel, and never re- 
turned to America. There were no public commence- 
ment exercises in 1775 and 1776, and the work of 
King’s College practically closed with the bestowal 
of six degrees in the latter year. Among the hundred 
or more students educated in the twenty-two years 
of its history were Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, 
and Robert R. Livingston. 
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KING’S COL- 
LEGE BECOMES 
COLUMBIA 
In 1784 the Legis- 
lature of New York 
took action creating 
a body of 4 4 Regents 
of the University of 
the State of New 
York,” whom it di- 
rected 4 4 to elect a 
President and Pro- 
fessors for the Col- 
lege heretofore 
called King’s Col- 
lege”; and it or- 
dained that this 
should be 44 forever 
hereafter called and 

known by the name of Columbia College.” The first student to enter the revived and re-christened institution 
was De Witt Clinton, afterward to be one of the greatest public servants of his native state. In 1787 W illia m. 
Samuel Johnson, 1727-1819, son of the first President Johnson, was chosen president. He was the first layman 
to be elected to such an office in English-speaking lands. Graduate of Yale and of Harvard, he had been Judge 
of the Superior Court of Connecticut, Representative in Congress, and member of the United States Constitu- 
tional Convention. He served as United States Senator from Connecticut after his acceptance of the Columbia 
presidency. Under his administration, which lasted until 1800, the college made substantial progress. A 
notable appointment to the faculty was that of James Kent, 1763-1847, made professor of law in 1793. 
Subsequently Chief Justice and then Chancellor of New York, he returned to his professorship in later life, 
and his lectures to Columbia students became the basis of his famous Commentaries on American Law , which 
have had a lasting influence upon the national life. 

JAMES MANNING, 1738-1791, FIRST PRESIDENT OF BROWN UNIVERSITY 
Under the leadership of Morgan Edwards, 1722-95, the newly-arrived Welsh pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Philadelphia, the Philadelphia Association of Baptists took action in 1762 looking toward the 
establishment of a college. They chose Rhode Island as its 
location because of the prevalence in that colony of the principle 
of religious freedom. James Manning, who had just graduated 
from Princeton, was selected to undertake the founding of the 
new institution. With the help of the Rhode Island Baptists, 
he secured a charter in 1764. A year later he was chosen presi- 
dent and opened the college at Warren with one student. In 
1770, it had grown to twenty-one students, and was removed to 
Providence. Manning was a man of singular grace and poise 
of spirit. Though funds came in slowly, the college grew in 
public favor and the student body increased rapidly. In 1804 
it was given the name Brown University, in recognition of the 
gifts of Nicholas Brown, one of its graduates. Its charter is 
liberal, guaranteeing “ full, free, absolute, and uninterrupted 
liberty of conscience”; but it firmly ties the institution to 
Baptist control. The president, eight of the twelve members of 
the Board of Fellows, and twenty-two of the thirty-six Trustees, 
must be members of Baptist churches. Brown has developed 
into one of the leading educational institutions in the East. 

752 James Manning, from a portrait by Cosmo 
Alexander, In the possession of Brown University 




751 James Kent, from the painting by Samuel 
F. B. Morse m the New York Historical Society 



750 William Samuel Johnson, from a portrait in 
Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 
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753 Latin Broadside circulated at the first commencement of Brown University, 1769, from the 
original in tlio possession of Brown University 



THE FIRST STUDENT AND THE FIRST 
COMMENCEMENT AT BROWN UNIVERSITY 
The one student with whom President Manning began in 1765 was 
William Rogers, 1751-1824, who became pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Philadelphia, served throughout the Revolution as a brigade 
chaplain, and was for twenty-three years professor of English in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Here is the program of the first com- 
mencement of the college in Rhode Island, 1769, when Rogers, with 
six others who had joined him, was graduated . It is of the same general 
type as the Harvard program of 1643, but the general subjects of 
mathematics and politics have been added, and metaphysics has been 
divided into ontology, pncumatology, and theology. The theses, 
moreover, are more adequately stated; and many of them are more 
nearly scientific, and less purely deductive, than in the earlier program. 
The program reflects, however, the classical emphasis of the eighteenth- 
century college education. It also suggests the function of a college 
as a training school for ministers. The broadside is an illustration 
of the use of Latin as the language of learning. 
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755 Samson Occom, Irom a mezzotint, 1768 

he had written, “Awaked by Sinai's 
he was even mimicked on the stage, 
ever come to that honor.” Only 
the English bishops were indif- 
ferent. “I cannot help my 
thoughts,” was his comment, 
“and I am apt to think they 
don't want the Indians to go to 
heaven with them.” j 


THE MISSION OE SAMSON OCCOM 
When Morgan Edwards went to England in 1767 to solicit 
funds for the College in Rhode Island, he found the field 
occupied by powerful rivals; and he wrote home in dismay 
about the difficulty of securing large gifts when there was so 
much begging going on. He got in all about nine hundred 
pounds; but in two years Nathaniel Whitaker and Samson 
Occom, 1723-92, secured more than ten times that much. 
It was for Moor's Indian Charity School, conducted at 
Lebanon, Connecticut, by Eleazar Wheelock, 1711-79, 
pastor of the Congregational Church. Occom was himself 
a Mohegan Indian, and had been Wheelock’s first Indian 
pupil. Converted in the Great Awakening, he had been 
preaching to the Montauk Indians on Long Island and the 
Oneida Indians of the Iroquois Confederacy for twenty 
years. He preached over three hundred sermons in England, 
caught for the time the popular fancy, and raised more than 
ten thousand pounds for 
an Indian charity school. 

A hymn tune was named 
“Lebanon”; a hymn that 
Awful Sound,” was much sung; and 
T little thought,” he wrote, “I should 





756 The Parting and Return of Three In - 
dians who graduated at Dartmouth College , 
from a broadside In the library of Dart- 
mouth College 

THE FOUNDING OF 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Lord Dartmouth became presi- 
dent of a Board of Trustees 
chosen to administer the English 
gifts. But Wheelock’s plans were 
changing. His first thought 
had been to educate promising 

757 Eleazar Wheelock, from a painting by Joseph I n( ^ ai1 boys, and to Send them 
Stewart in possession of Dartmouth College back as teachers and preachers 

to their own people. But he was disappointed in the conduct of many, and 
in the efficiency of others; and he decided that he must rely more upon 
' training white young men for missionary service among the Indians. He 

758 Wheelock leading Chapa Service in , ° J J , .. „ . < & „ 

open Air .from a woodcut in j w. determined to establish a college foi this purpose, secured a charter from 

Barber. Historical Poetical Scenes, Boston, & r r 

1850, in the library of Dartmouth college Governor Wentworth of New Hampshire in March, 1770, and chose Han- 
over as the site of the institution, which was named Dartmouth. 

Vox Clamantis in Deserto is the motto upon the great seal of Dartmouth College — “the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness.” When Dr. Wheelock’s family, with thirty students, traveled north in September, 
they found only a log house with some surrounding temporary shelters. A tutor arriving from Boston with 
more students was compelled to construct “a tent of crotched stakes and poles covered with boughs.” Till 
the college building could be completed, on days when the weather permitted, “Dr. Wheelock presented to 
God their morning and evening prayers standing at the head of his numerous family in the open air; and the 
surrounding forest for the first time reverberated the solemn sounds of supplication and praise.” 
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THE GROWTH OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 

In spite of frontier conditions, lack of money, and trouble to get proper food for the students, Dartmouth 
grew surprisingly. At the first commencement in 1771, four men were graduated, who had left Yale to com- 
plete their course at the new college. Fifty students were enrolled in the 
second year, and eighty in the third. The Revolutionary War caused a 
decrease; but in 1790 the number had risen to one hundred and sixty. 
In the last decade of the eighteenth century Dartmouth conferred almost 
as many degrees as Harvard, and more than either Yale or Princeton. 
In 1797 Daniel Webster entered Dartmouth, so awkward and dark that 
one of the villagers, much to his disgust, inquired whether he were a 
new Indian pupil. In 1801 he was graduated, refusing to speak at the 
commencement exercises because he had not been awarded either saluta- 
tory or valedictory. 

OTHER COLONIAL FOUNDATIONS 
Besides Harvard, William and Mary, Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania, 
Columbia, Brown, and Dartmouth, three other colleges rightfully claim 
76 from ec t°he d orSS2 er ta < m r bSSq» colfoge a colonial origin. Upon petition of the ministers and elders of the Dutch 

Ubrary Reformed Church, charters were granted in 1766 and 1770 for the es- 

tablishment at New Brunswick, New Jersey, of Queen’s College. It made little progress for fifty years; but 
in 1825, with a change of name to Rutgers College, in honor of a benefactor, a new era of expansion and 
prosperity opened. 

Augusta Academy in Lexington, Virginia, was founded in 1749 and became in 1776 Liberty Hall; later, 
after a generous endowment by George Washington, Washington College. To the presidency of this insti- 
tution Robert E. Lee, refusing all other 
offers, devoted the remainder of his life 
after the fall of the Confederacy; and after 
his death its name was changed to Wash- 
ington and Lee University. 

Hampden-Sidney College in Virginia 
was opened as an academy on January 1, 

1776, under the care of the Presbyterians. 

It was chartered as a college in 1788, its 
name being a memorial to the English pat- 
riots, John Hampden and Algernon Sidney. 

It has had a continuous and honorable his- 
tory of service to church and state. 
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Harvard Univerfity in Cambridge , 

Commonwealth .of Maffachufetts. 

The Order of the Exercifes of Commencement, 

July rpth, m,dcc,xcvii. 


Exercifes of the Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


. Salutatory oration m Latin 


By WILllAM JENKS. 


IL A forenfic deputation bpon this queftion- 1 — “ Whether hope of reward have os 
much influence on human conduct as fear of pumihment 

Bv DANIEL BATES and ELISHA CLAP. 


HI. An Englilh poem upon ■" Mufie." 

IV. A Greek dialogud upon *' Grecian 


Bv WILLIAM ABBOT. 


IV. A Greek dialogud upon *' Grecian eloquence ” 

By DANIEL ABBOT and NYMPHAS HATCH. 

V. An Enghfli conference upon “ The comparative influence of the defire of 

wealth, power, fame, and knowledge on mankind **~ 

By LEONARD MELLEN, FREEMAN PARKER, ASAHEL STEARNS 
[and JOHN-COLLINS WARREN. 

VI. A Latin oration upon ■** Hiftory.” By SAMUEL FARRAR. 

VIE A forenfic deputation upon this qaeftion n Whether fumptuary laws would 

be ufeful to the United States of America?” Bv MOSES ADAMS and 

£ JONATHAN WHITAKER. 

VIII A Hebrew orauort, By JEROBOAM PARKER. 


VIII A Hebrew orauort. By JEROBOAM PARKER. 

IX. An Fft gUflv poem upon *' Invention.” 

By WILLIAM-MERCHANT RICHARDSON. 

X. A Latin conference upon “ The comparative merit of the epic poems of Homer, 

Vinyl, Taffo, and Milton ” Bv SAMUEL BROWN, WI LLIAM LADD, 
[ISSACHAR SNELL and DANIEL STONE. 

XI. An Enghfli oration upon “ Enthufiaftn.* By HORACE BINNEY.’ 

XII. A “French dialogue upori '* The pernicious tendency of chd love of amufe- 

menu.” By JOSEPH 1 HURD and BENJAMIN WOOD. 


XIII. An Englilh conference upon “ The influence of perfonal figure, drels, man- 

ners, and mental accomplifhments." Bv DAVID GILBERT, JOHN JOY, 
[ROSEWELL MESS1NGER and JOSEPH TILTON. 

XIV. A forenfic deputation upon this quefhon " Whether a civilized nation have 

a neht to expel an uncivilized nation from it’s territory J ” 1 

Bv JOHN-HUBBARD CHURCH and JABEZ KIMBALL. 

XV. An Englilh poem upon " Patnotifm ’ By JAMES RICHARDSON. 

XVI. An Englifh oration upon ■« The reign of prejudice.” 

Bv DANIEL-APPLETON WHITE 


An Exerdje in theClafs of Candidates fir the Degree ^TMxster of Arts. 


An Englilh oration upon "Genius ” 


By Mr. JOSEPH PERKINS. 


Harvard commencement program, 1797, from the original 
in the New York Historical Society 


COMMENCEMENT CUSTOMS 
Commencement was a joyous occasion, and the 
trustees of the early colleges were much troubled 
by a persistent tendency to make it extravagant 
and riotous. Experiences at Harvard were typical. 
In 1693 the Corporation forbade the “commencers” 
to entertain their friends with “plumb-cake.” 
In 1722 they prohibited the use of “Distilled Ly- 
quours”; but in 1761 made an exception in favor 
of punch, “which as it is now usually made, is no 
intoxicating liquor.” In 1809 a visitor’s diary 
records his attendance at a dinner provided by one 
of the graduating class, where “there were five 
hundred persons who dined in one large tent in the 
fields,” at an expense of “at least one thousand 
dollars.” 

The exercises were conducted in Latin, but even 
so it was necessary for the president to make sure 
that all of the parts were “orthodox and seemly,” 
and he was enjoined by the Corporation in 1760 
“to put an end to the practice of addressing the 
female sex.” The first English oration was de. 
livered in 1763, and soon English parts predomi- 
nated. The program for 1797 is here reproduced. 
A “conference” was the assignment for students 
lowest in scholarship; an “oration” for those who 
stood highest. Most of the questions assigned for 
discussion are still unsettled — for example, the 
parts numbered VII, XII and XIV. Professor 
Andrew P. Peabody thus described the commence- 
ment in 1826, when he graduated: “The entire 
Common, then an unenclosed dust-plain, was com- 
pletely covered on Commencement Day and the 
night preceding and following it, with drinking- 
stands, dancing booths, mountebank shows, and 
gambling tables; and I have never heard such a 


horrid din, tumult, and jargon of oath, shout, scream, fiddle, quarrelling, and drunkenness as on those two 
nights.” Josiah Quincy, 1772-1864, when he became President in 1829, stopped all such rowdyism; and the 
diary of the visitor quoted above states that the commencement of 1836, which was the fifty-second Harvard 
commencement which he attended, was the first at which he saw not a single drunken person. 



763 BUI due Yale College Steward, 1818, from the original 
in the New York Historical Society 


To the President and Fellows of Yale College , 

15 /> Msy/l To Tuition one Term, 

Sll 00 

To Ordinary Repairs, &e. 

0 80 

To Rent of Chamber, 

2 00 

To Sweeping and Making Beds, 

o M 

To panes of Glass in No 

» 

Tq Damages m Do 

l . - 

Tq average of Glass andDsunages, 



764 Yale College hill for tuition, etc., 1818, from the original 
in the New York Historical Society 


COLLEGE BILLS 

We need not wonder that the extravagantly inclined had money to spend on one-thousand-dollar dinners and 
other expensive commencement festivities. They spent little enough on their education itself and on neces- 
sary living expenses, if these two bills from Yale College in 1818 may be taken as typical. 
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THE DARTMOUTH COLLEGE CASE 
In 1816 the Legislature of New Hampshire attempted to gain control 
of Dartmouth College, and to make out of it a state institution. The 
trustees, however, held firmly to the rights granted them by charter, 
and resisted the action as invading these rights and 4 ‘impairing the 
obligations of contracts.” The case went to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, where Daniel Webster argued the cause of the college 
in one of the greatest speeches of his career — luminous, convincing, 
and with tremendous emotional power. The decision, rendered on 
February 2, 1819, was in favor of the college. It was of far-reaching 
import. According to Chancellor Kent: “The decision in that case 
did more than any other single act proceeding from the authority of 
the United States to throw an impregnable barrier around all rights 
and franchises derived from the grant of government; and to give 
solidity and inviolability to the literary, charitable, religious, and com- 
mercial institutions of our country.” 


Before 1780 

1780-89 

10 

7 

1790-99 

7 

1800-09 

9 

1810-19 

5 

1820-29 

.... 22 

1830-39 

33 

1840-49 

. ... 12 

18, >0-59 

92 

1800-09 

73 

1870-79 

G1 

1880-89 

74 

1890-99 

54 

Total 

494 


Colleges founded up to 1900 

(After a table by De\tcx. corrected by 
U.S. Conor. Edue., data. Only approx- 
imately correct.) 


THE 


OF 


REPORT 

OF THE CASE OF 

THE TRUSTEES OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
against 

WILLIAM H. WOODWARD. 


IN nut ftlPIUOU! COURT OF THE UNITED STATU, FUltMftY VOA 


BY TIHOTHY FARRAR 


PORTSMOUTH, JY M 


1BMK, AND UOUD, JK 


From tlio original in the New York 
Public Library 


MULTIPLYING 
COLLEGES 

One of the results of the decision 
in the Dartmouth College Case was 

a quickening of interest in the founding of new colleges, and confidence 
in the security of their endowments. The table here copied shows that 
twenty-one colleges had been established in the thirty years between the 
inauguration of Washington as first President of the United States and 
the publication of the Dartmouth decision; and that twenty-two colleges 
were founded in the next decade. Each decade witnessed the beginning 
of a larger number, till in tlie "fifties ninety-two colleges were founded. 
Most of these were founded by religious denominations, or by individuals 
who avowed a religious purpose. “Speaking generally, higher education 

766 Table of colleges founded before looo. “ the Unilc<1 Staies before 1870 was provided very largely in the tuitional 
uX^^^’Howilton^Mifflin^cS colleges of the different religious denominations, rather than by the State. 
Boston, 1916 Of the two hundred and forty-six colleges founded by the close of the year 

I860, as shown on the map, but seventeen were state institutions and but two or three others had any state 
connections.” — E. P. Cubbbbley, Public Education in the United States, p. 204, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
Boston, 1919. 
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768 EUplialet Nott, from a photograph in 
the possession of Union College 


ELIPHALET NOTT, 1773-1866, PRESIDENT OF 
UNION COLLEGE 

The first institutions on what was then the frontier of the state of 
New York were Union and Hamilton Colleges. Hamilton grew out 
of an academy organized in 1793 by Samuel Kirkland, 1741-1808, 
missionary for forty-four years to the Oneida Indians, and father of 
John T. Kirkland, fourteenth President of Harvard College. Union 
began as an academy in 1785 and was chartered as a college ten 
years later, with the proviso that no one religious denomination shall 
ever have a majority on its board of trustees. It had the good fortune 
in 1804 to secure as president Eliphalet Nott, a young minister of 
thirty-one, who gave to it sixty-two years of remarkable leadership. 
He assumed complete responsibility for the discipline of the students, 
which he administered paternally, but with kindness and under- 
standing. He cut loose from the rigid classical language requirements 
of the traditional course, and in 1828 organized a “scientific course” 
designed to fit young men for practical life. He opened a course in 
civil engineering in 1845, forerunner of the technical training which 
has since developed so notably. He was personally interested in 
applied science, and secured patents on thirty different devices, 
among which was the first stove designed to burn anthracite coal. 


FRANCIS WAYLAND, 1796-1865, PRESIDENT OF BROWN UNIVERSITY 
PbeSmestent among the college presidents of the first half of the nineteenth century was Francis Wayland 
of Brown University. A pupil of President Nott at Union, and later a member of his faculty, he possessed 
much of Nott’s spirit and made it more widely effective. Brown was at low ebb when he assumed its presi- 
dency in 1827. He recreated discipline, reorganized its work, built up a library, and provided laboratories for 
the study of the sciences. His Thoughts on the Present Collegiate System in the United States (1842) and his 
revolutionary Report to the Corporation of Brown University were prophetic of the general trends that American 
college education has since taken. 

Wayland advocated two principles that seemed at the time visionary: “First, of carrying into practice 
every science which was taught in theory; and, secondly, of adapting the whole course of instruction, as far 
as possible, to the wants of the whole community. . . . If edu- 
cation is good for one class of the community, it is good for all 
classes. Not that the same studies are to be pursued by all, 
but that each one should have the same opportunity of pursuing 
such studies as will be of the greatest advantage to him in the 
course of life which he has chosen.” He boldly espoused the 
principle of the election of studies: “The various courses should 
be so arranged that, in so far as it is practicable, every student 
may study what he chooses, all that he chooses, and nothing 
but what he chooses.” A protagonist of popular education, he 
took a prominent part in the movement for free public schools, 
and was first president of the American Institute of Instruction. 

He consistently favored the inclusion in education of the practi- 
cal arts. “There is talent in a cotton mill as well as in an epic.” 

President Wayland’s textbooks on Moral Science (1835) and 
Elements of Political Economy (1887) were widely used for more 
than half a century. The first of these reached a circulation 
of one hundred and thirty-seven thousand copies by 1868. Its 
exposition of the moral wrong of slavery contributed to the 
formation of public opinion on that subject. A preacher of 
power, Wayland labored earnestly, and to good effect, in the 
interest of missions abroad and of prison reform at home. 769 







Francis Wayland. from an engrw 
Labors ana Publications of Francis 
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WILBUR FISK, 1792-1839, PRESIDENT OF 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 

The Methodists of to-day like to recall the fact that “Method- 
ism was born in a university / 9 It was not always so. Because 
of lack of interest among his people, Asbury’s early efforts to 
establish a college did not survive the ill fortune of two con- 
flagrations. Jesse Lee, propagandist of Methodism in New 
England, when asked whether he and his associates were college- 
trained, used to answer “that he made no great pretension, yet 
thought he knew enough to get through the country .’ 9 

A general awakening of interest in education among the 
Methodists began in the second quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It was largely due to the work of Wilbur Fisk, first presi- 
dent of Wesleyan University, founded by the New York and 
New England Conferences in 1831. His freedom from tradi- 
tionalism is evidenced by the evaluation of subjects in his In- 
augural Address : “Modern literature, the natural and exact 
sciences, and the application of the sciences to the useful arts, 
are first in importance in a useful education. Next in order I 
would place mental and moral philosophy, and the kindred 
sciences; last, and least in consequence for the great portion of 
students, I would place ancient literature, the graces of learning, 
and the fine arts.” Fisk’s early death prevented the full realization of his plans; and his new course, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science, did not attract many students. It is for his effective leadership among 
the Methodists, rather than as a reformer of college education, that his name has permanent place in the 
history of religion and education in this country. By 1840 the Methodist Episcopal Church had sixteen 
colleges and twenty-six secondary schools. In 1926 it had forty-six colleges and universities, forty-one pro- 
fessional schools, including law, medicine and theology, and thirty secondary schools. Among these were 
Northwestern University, founded in 1851; Syracuse University, 1871; and Boston University, 1869. 

MARK HOPKINS, 1802-1887, PRESIDENT OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
Williams College, founded in 1793, passed through a period of anxiety on account of the founding of Am- 
herst College, which was opened in 1821 and chartered in 1825. It was felt that western Massachusetts could 

support but one such institution. The future of Williams was 
assured, however, by the effective administrations of Edward D. 
Griffin, 1770-1837, who became president in 1821, and Mark 
Hopkins, who succeeded him in 1836. Hopkins opposed the 
extreme to which he felt that the principle of election was tending. 
He did not believe that the immature student can wisely decide 
what studies he needs. “To decide this point, including the order 
of the studies as they are related to each other and to the opening 
powers of the student, requires wide information and sound judg- 
ment; and that the college should decide it seems to me due to 
itself and to the young men who come to it. . . . It is a mistake 
to suppose that by giving a wide range of option in undergraduate 
studies a college approximates a university. It rather approxi- 
mates a high school, and may virtually become, one.” President 
Hopkins commanded the respect and devotion of his students as 
few men do; and he is remembered as a great teacher. President 
James A. Garfield expressed this strikingly when he said that a log 
with Mark Hopkins seated on one end and a student on the other 
was all that was necessary to make a college. This statement is 
sometimes wrongly quoted in justification of meager and inad- 
equate material equipment for colleges. That was far from 
Garfield’s intention. 




770 Wilbur Piste, from an engraving after a painting, 
courtesy of the Christian Advocate , New York 
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772 South Building, University of North Carolina, from a photo- 
graph by Forster, Chapel Hill 


Old East Building, University of North Carolina, from 
a photograph by Forster, Chapel Hilll 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 

The southern states in which no colonial colleges had been founded began movements for the promotion of 
higher education as soon as political independence was achieved. The University of Georgia was chartered 
in 1784 and opened in 1800. South Carolina College, chartered in 1801 and opened in 1805, became the 
University of South Carolina in 1866. Its first president was Jonathan 
Maxcy, 1768-1820, who had been president of Brown and of Union. The 
first state university to begin actual teaching was the University of North 
Carolina, chartered in 1789 and opened in 1795. Despite lack of legisla- 
tive appropriations, the institution grew in strength and usefulness under 
Joseph Caldwell, 1773-1835, its first president, a Princeton graduate, and 
his successor, David L. Swain, 1801-69, ■who had been for three terms 
Governor of the state. Here was organized in 1823 the first state geologi- 
cal survey, and in 1827 was built the first college astronomical observa- 
tory. The outstanding figure on the early faculty was Elisha Mitchell, 

1793-1857, a Yale graduate, who for nearly forty years taught, first 
mathematics and physics, then chemistry and geology. He discovered 
and measured the highest peak east of the Rockies, which has been 
named for him Mount Mitchell. He lost his life while in scientific work 
upon its slopes, and lies buried upon its summit. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
Characteristically distinctive is the University of Virginia, which has 
been described as “the lengthened shadow of one man” — Thomas Jeffer- 77 £ Sm^Sh’oto^a^hb? 
son. After a long and sometimes bitter struggle, the act establishing the Forster ’ Chapel HiU 
University was passed on January 25, 1819. Jefferson was chosen Rector at the first meeting of the Board, 
and devoted the closing years of his life to the selection of its faculty and the erection of its buildings. He 
sought scholars of the highest type for the professorships; and organized the studies into separate “schools,” 

with full freedom granted to the student to elect 
the schools in which he would study. The re- 
quirements for the degrees were set at a high 
standard; but no obligation rested upon a stu- 
dent to become a candidate for a degree, and a 
very small percentage of the matriculates in the 
history of the institution have ever come up for 
graduation. Student discipline, after a few years, 
was based upon an honor system. Reorganiza- 
tion has taken place as the University has grown 
and expanded; but the fundamental principles 
of Jefferson’s philosophy of education remain. 
The University of Virginia was founded shortly 
before the decision of the Dartmouth College 
Case, which stimulated the establishment of both 




The approach to the Rotunda, University ol Virginia. 
© Detroit Publishing Go. 


state and private institutions. 
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Union Academy, “The Lor College,” from Wilson, A Ccnturu 
of Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn., 1010 


777 The Seminary and the Frame College, from 
Wilson, A Century of Maryville College, Maryville, 
Tenn., 1016 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE, TENNESSEE 

Typical of scores of Christian colleges in the South is the story of devotion, sacrifice, and high idealism that 
constitutes the history of Maryville College in Tennessee. In 1803 Isaac Anderson, 1780-1857, pastor of a 

Presbyterian Church in Eastern Tennessee, 
opened Union Academy in a huge log build- 
ing of two stories. He visited Philadelphia, 
New York, and Princeton, seeking men to 
come to the ministry of the Tennessee 
churches; but he had no success. “ There is 
a feeling common to our race,” he drily com- 
mented, “that the qualifications of those who 
live west of us can not be of the first order.” 
Under his leadership the Synod of Tennessee 
founded the Southern and Western Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1819, and two years later 
a “literary department” or college was be- 
gun and named Maryville College. This 
had an enrollment of over one hundred 
students in 1861. Closed during the Civil War, with its buildings and equipment destroyed, it was reopened 
and the task of rebuilding undertaken by Thomas J. Lamar, its surviving professor, in 1866. Since then, its 
history has been that of steady, honest growth in service to the church and the nation. Students come to it 
not only from the southern mountain region within which it is located, but from many states. 



778 


A Miracle of College Ro-creation, from Wilson, A Century 
of Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn., 1916 



779 Maryville College near the dose of the Nineteenth Century, from Wilson, A Century of 

Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn., 1916 
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THE TRAIN- 
ING OF THE 
“ GENTLER 
SEX” 

In colonial times, 
and under pioneer 
conditions, wo- 
men were usually 
drudges, com- 
pletely occupied 
with domestic 
duties. With pros- 
perity came eman- 
cipation from such 
servitude and a 
swing to the op- 
posite extreme. 
They were treated 
as precious luxu- 
ries, dressed like 
dolls, and admired 
in proportion to 
the uselessness of 
their aceomplish- 


780 First page of letter written in 1834 by Mary Lyon to , n • . 

Miss White, from the original in the possession of Mount mentS. J: resident 
Holyoke College 
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781 Last page of letter written In 1834 by Mary Lyon to 
Miss White, from the original In possession of Mount 
Holyoke College 


Dwight, writing in 

the second decade of the nineteenth century, thus described the training of girls: “Miss, the darling of her 
father and the pride of her mother, is taught from the beginning to regard her dress as a momentous concern. 
She is instructed in embroidery merely that she may finish a piece of work, which from time to time is to be 
brought out, to be seen, admired, and praised, by visitors; or framed, and hung up in the room, to be still more 
frequently seen, admired and praised. She is taught music, only that she may perform a few times, to excite 


the same admiration, and applause, for her skill on the forte 
piano. She is taught to draw, merely to finish a picture, 
which, when richly framed and ornamented, is hung up, 
to become an altar for the same incense. . . . The reading 
of girls is regularly lighter than that of boys. When the 
standard of reading for boys is set too low, that for girls 
will be proportionally lowered.” 

MARY LYON, 1797-1849, FOUNDER OF 
MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Mask Hopkins described the equipment of the “female 
seminaries” of the period as mostly “pianos and guitars and 
music-books.” All, even Mrs. Willard’s Seminary at Troy, 
were private enterprises, without endowment. “Amidst 
all their prosperity,” wrote Mary Lyon, “they have no 
solid foundation, and in themselves no sure principle of 
continued existence.” She set herself resolutely to secure 
the establishment, and the endowment in perpetuity, of 
“a permanent institution consecrated to the training of 
young women for usefulness . . . designed to furnish every 
advantage which the state of education in this country will 
allow ... to put within reach of students of moderate 
means such opportunities that none can find better.” 
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MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Miss Lyon secured a charter for Mount Holyoke Female Seminary in 
1836, and opened it to students in 1837. She met ridicule and criti- 
cism; but she had the faith and poise of a great soul. In the face of 
epithets such as “rib-factory ” and “Protestant nunnery 59 she appealed 
successfully to “common sense, intelligence, and the spirit of fair play.” 

When told that it was unbecoming for her to go about the country 
addressing public meetings and soliciting subscriptions, she replied: 

“What do I that is wrong? . . . My heart is sick with this empty 
gentility, this genteel nothingness. I am doing a great work. I cannot 
come down.” 

Mary Lyon’s best gift to Mount Holyoke was herself. She was its 
principal until her death, and she inspired the institution with her 
own dauntless, luminous spirit. Missionaries, she said, need “ piety, 
a sound constitution, and a merry heart.” “It is one of the nicest 
of mental operations to distinguish between what is very difficult and 
what is utterly impossible.” “Faith’s business is to make things real.” 

“Religion is you and I and God, nothing else.” “Shall wc fear what God is about to do? There is nothing 
in the universe that I fear, but that I shall not know all my duty or shall fail to do it.” In the early nineteenth 

century the terms “seminary” 
and “college” were used with 
the same meaning, and Mount 
Holyoke did not change its name 
to “College” until 1893. Under 
Mary E. Wooley, who became its 
president in 1900, the College 
has maintained a distinctive 
place among American institu- 
tions for the higher education of 
women. 



783 Mary _ . . .. _ 

Loutee Rogers Jewett ( — 1914) in the possession 
of Mount Holyoke College 
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Original buil ding of Mount Holyoke College, from a photograph in the 
possession, of Mount Holyoke College 


THE SPREAD OF COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 
The movement to provide college education for women developed slowly 
until the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Georgia Female College, 
now the Wesleyan Female College, at Macon, Georgia, was chartered in 
1837. Auburn Female University was founded in 1851, and became Elmira 
College four years later. In 1861 Matthew Vassar endowed Vassar Col- 
lege, hoping “to inaugurate a new era in the history and life of woman.” It 
began work in 1865, the most eminent of its faculty being Maria Mitchell, 

1818-89, the astronomer. Wellesley College, founded by Henry F. Durant, 
was chartered in 1870 and opened in 1875. In that same year was opened 
Smith College, founded by bequest of Sophia Smith, “to furnish young 
women with the means and facilities for education equal to those which 
are afforded in our colleges for young men.” Bryn Mawr College, opened in 
1885, was the first to devote special attention to graduate study. In the 
’eighties five colleges for women were founded of a somewhat different type, 
affiliated with universities: Radcliffe College, affiliated with Harvard 
University; Barnard College, with Columbia University; the Women’s 
College of Brown University; the College for Women of Western Reserve 
University and the H. Sophie Newcomb College, affiliated with Tulane 
University, New Orleans. Trinity College, affiliated with the Catholic University of America, was founded 
in 1897. A third type of provision for the higher education of women was afforded by the development, be- 
ginning in the colleges west of the Alleghenies, of a policy of co-education, admitting students of both sexes. 



785 Matthew Vassur, 3 792-1808, from 
a drawing after a photograph 
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ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, 1855-1902, 
PRESIDENT OF WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
Alice Freeman, twenty-two-year-old high-school principal, 
graduate of the University of Michigan, taught a class so 
well in the presence of President Angell, who was visiting 
her school, that he wrote to Mr. Durant “that he must 
appoint the woman whose remarkable work I had been 
witnessing.” She became professor of history at Wellesley 
College in 1879, and from 1881 to 1887 was its President. 
She brought to the task youth, radiant personality, and a 
mind of the first order. In a brief administration of six 
years she gave lasting form to the ideals of the institution. 
“Her work at Wellesley,” said President Eliot of Harvard, 
“was creation, not 


786 


happy was, 


imitation.” In 
1887 she was mar- 
ried to George 
Herbert Palmer, 
Professor of Philos- 
ophy at Harvard; 
and for fifteen years 
succeeded in com- 
bining a happy 
home life with much 
and varied public 
service. One of her 
rules | for being 
Do something for somebody every day.” 


Alice Freeman Palmer, from a photograph, courtesy or 
Professor George Herbert Palmer, Cambridge, Mass. 


We loved her for the loving thoughts which sped 

Straight from her heart, until they found their goal 
In some perplexed or troubled human soul, 

And broke anew the ever-living bread. 

We loved the mind courageous, which no dread 
Of failure over daunted, whose control 
Of gentleness all opposition stole; 

We loved herself and all the joy she shed. 

O Leader of the Leaders! Like a light 

Thy life was set, to counsel, to befriend. 

Thy quick and eager insight seized the right 

And shared the prize with bounteous hand and free. 
Fed from the fountains of infinity 

Thy life was service, having love to spend. 

— Caroline Hazard 



87 Memorial to Alice Freeman Palmer by 
Daniel Chester French, In the Wellesley Chapel, 
from a photograph 



788 Tower Court, Wellesley College, from a photograph by the 
Maynard Workshop, Waban, Mass. 
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The first diploma granted to a woman by Oberlin, from the original in the possession of Oberlin College 



THE COLONY AND COLLEGE AT OBERLIN 

In 1833, two home missionaries, John J. Shipherd and Philo P. Stewart, founded a Christian colony in Lorain 
County, Ohio, which they named after Jean Frederic Oberlin, the Alsatian pastor, educator, and community 
leader. In 1834 the institution which is now Oberlin College was chartered. A theological department under 
Charles G. Finney was begun a year later. 

The manual labor plan was fashionable in educational circles at this time, and was being tried by many 
academies and colleges. There were other good reasons why everyone should work in the new colony; but 
the first circular issued by the Collegiate Institute propounded this educational philosophy: 4 4 The manual 
labor department is considered indispensable to a complete education. It is designed first to preserve the 
student’s health. For this purpose, all of both sexes, rich and poor, are required to labor four hours daily. 
There being an intimate sympathy between soul and body, their labor promotes, as a second object, clear and 
strong thought, with a happy moral temperament. A third object of this system is its pecuniary advantage; 
for while taking that exercise necessary to health, a considerable portion of the student’s expenses may be 
defrayed. This system, as a fourth object, aids essentially in forming habits of industry and economy; and 
secures, as a fifth desideratum, an acquaintance with common things. In a word, it meets the wants of man 
as a compound being, and prevents the common and amazing waste of money, time, health, and life.” 

In spite of all these advantages, the manual labor plan was soon 
given up here, as in other colleges. But in other respects Oberlin was 
a pioneer. It was the first college to undertake the co-education of 
men and women. In 1841 it was among the first to award the B.A. 
degree to women, under the same conditions as were required of 
men. In 1835 the trustees decided to admit students 44 irrespective of 
color.” The community and the college became a powerful center 
of anti-slavery agitation, missionary effort, and temperance reform. 
James H. Fairchild, 1817-190&, a member of the first freshman 
class, who spent his entire subsequent life at Oberlin, as professor and 
President of the college, was refused license to preach by the Huron 
Presbytery because he would not repudiate 44 Oberlin ideas.” The 
success of Oberlin under Presidents Finney, Fairchild, and Henry 
C. King, helped to determine the policies of denominational and 
missionary colleges in all the states that lay west of Ohio. 
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KNOX COLLEGE 

Typical of more than a hundred such Christian colleges are Knox Col- 
lege, Galesburg, Illinois, and Carleton College in Northfield, Minnesota. 
George W. Gale, 1789-1862, Presbyterian minister, head of Oneida 
Manual Labor Institute at Whitesboro, New York, conceived the plan 
of founding a college in the Mississippi valley to supply “an evangelical 
and able ministry” and to “spread the Gospel throughout the world.” 
He led a colony of settlers to Knox County, Illinois, which he called 
“the Mesopotamia of the West.” Here they established the town of 
Galesburg in 1836. Forty persons made the journey on a canal boat, 
traveling almost two thousand miles. When the steamers which could 
tow them on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers would not stop on the 
Sabbath, they rigged up a stem-wheel, and propelled themselves, in 
tread-mill fashion, by their horses. Knox Manual Labor College was 
chartered in 1837, and the present name adopted in 1857. 

Galesburg was a “station” on the “Underground Railroad” for the 
escape of fugitive slaves. No advocate of slavery was admitted to the 
First Church of Galesburg, which voted in 1856 to expunge the word 
“Presbyterian ” and to withdraw from the Presbytery because of dissatis- 
faction with its stand, or lack of stand, on the slavery question. On October 7, 1858, one of the great debates 
between Abraham Lincoln and Stephen Douglas was held on the campus of Knox College. Newton Bateman, 
1822-97, the “Horace Mann of the West,” a warm personal friend of Lincoln, had for sixteen years, as 
State Superintendent of Schools, organized and developed the public school system of Illinois. He became 
President of Knox College in 1875. It is an open secret that George Fitch, who was a student at Knox, got 
from it most of the local color for his diverting sketches of college life “At Good Old Siwash,” home of the 
Eta Bita Pie and Alfalfa Delt fraternities. 

CARLETON COLLEGE 

Northfield College was founded in 1866 by vote of the Minnesota Congregational Conference, then a little 
group of home-missionary churches. Like Congregational colleges generally, its organization provided for 
government by a self-perpetuating corporation, free from ecclesiastical control. In 1872 the name was changed 
to Carleton College, in recognition of the gift by William Carleton of Charlestown, Massachusetts, of fifty 
thousand dollars, the largest sum which up to that time had been given to any western institution. In 1876 
the attention of the whole country was directed to Northfield because of the heroic repulse by its citizens 
of an attempted robbery of the bank by the James-Younger band of desperadoes. Three of the robbers were 
shot dead, and three captured; but Joseph L. Hey wood, treasurer of the College, was killed. 

James W. Strong, 1833-1913, first President, laid firm foundations in a service of thirty-two years. Goodsell 
Observatory, established in 1877, gave time-signals to the railroads of the Northwest; and since 1893 has 
published a magazine. Popu- 
lar Astronomy. Carleton was 
the first college in the North- 
west to abolish its prepara- 
tory academy. Since 1909 it 
has developed greatly in edu- 
cational service and in mate- 
rial equipment. Carleton has 
not only retained the friend- 
ship and support of the Con- 
gregationalists, but has been 
adopted, without change of 
charter, by the general 
bodies of the Baptist and the 
Protestant Episcopal churches 
of Minnesota. 

792 Airplane view of Carleton College campus, Northfield, Minn., courtesy of Carleton College 




791 Newton Bateman, from a photograph, 
courtesy of Knox College 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

The first of the state universities to reach and maintain a place of leadership in the educational life of the 
country was the University of Michigan. After earlier schemes, adopted in 1817 and 1821, had proved abor- 
tive, the plan of John D. Pierce (see p. 283), adopted by the Legislature in 1837, laid broad and enduring 
foundations for a University conceived as an integral and crowning part of a state system of public schools. 
The grants of land which Michigan, in common with all of the Northwest Territory, received from the United 
States for the aid of education, were sold from time to time upon advantageous terms, and the proceeds in- 
vested in a permanent endowment. In 1851 the Board of Regents was given standing as a constituent part 
of the state Government, independent of legislative control. 

Under Henry P. Tappan, 1805-81, who had been a pupil of President Nott at Union College, President 
of the University from 1852 to 1863, a scientific course was organized and the B.S. degree was first conferred 
in 1855; courses in engineering were established; the Law School was opened; graduate study was projected; 
and there began to be added to the faculty the first of the group of scholars who have maintained intellectual 
standards which have attracted students from all parts of the nation. 



794 Alumni Memorial Hall, University of Michigan, from a photograph. © Detroit 

Publishing OoTTbetroit 
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JAMES BURRILL ANGELL, 1829-1916, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
In 1871 began the forty-year-long administration of James B. 
Angell, who had been a pupil and associate of President Francis 
Wayland at Brown University, and came from five years service as 
President of the University of Vermont. Under him the elective 
system was extended, and closer relations were established between 
the University and the public high schools. In 1879, he established 
the first university chair in the country having as its field the 
“Science and Art of Teaching.” Its objects were stated to be: 
“(1) To fit University students for the higher positions in the 
public school service; (2) to promote the study of educational 
science; (3) to teach the history of education and of educational 
systems and doctrines; (4) to secure to teaching the rights, prerog- 
atives, and advantages of a profession; (5) to give a more perfect 
unity to our state educational system by bringing the secondary 
schools into closer relations with the University.” Like depart- 
ments, in most cases growing into Schools of Education, have since 
been established in all of the state universities. 

In his first year. President Angell braved possible criticism, but anticipated future developments at most 
universities, by abolishing the rule which compelled students to attend daily prayers in the chapel and Sunday 
worship at one of the churches of Ann Arbor. “It is at least open to discussion,” he said, “whether the 
spiritual welfare of undergraduates will be promoted by their being driven to religious service under fear of 
a monitor’s mark.” 


795 James Burrill Angell, from a photograph m the 
Library of the University of Michigan 


President Angell’s most notable service lay in his securing the adoption of a new principle of University 
support. When he came, the institution had begun to outgrow the income from the permanent University 
fund; and the Legislature had begun to make direct appropriations. He succeeded in convincing the law- 
makers of Michigan of the wisdom of a plan of support more stable and less open to vacillation than that of 
annual appropriations. Accordingly they levied a tax of one twentieth of a mill, for University purposes. 
This has been increased from time to time, and the plan has become a settled policy of the state. 



THE GROWTH OF THE STATE UNIVERSITIES 
The most characteristic feature of the history of higher education in the United States since the Civil War 
has been the growth of the state universities. This was due in part to the development of the frontier states, 
untrammeled by precedent or old institutions, peopled by pioneers with vision but with little immediately 
available wealth, and possessing educational needs that could be met only by public resources. It was stimu- 
lated by the passage by Congress in 1862 of the Morrill Act, under which the states have received more than 
eleven million acres of land, to endow institutions for the teaching of agriculture and the me chani c arts. 
Thirty-nine of the states now have state universities; and each of the other states maintains some tax- 
supported agency for high education. In number, the state colleges and universities constitute one sixth of 
the country’s institutions for higher education, but they enroll one third of the students. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

The University of Wisconsin is one of a 
small group of state universities which, 
founded in the early days of their respec- 
tive states, limped along until the Morrill 
Act led to their reorganization and awak- 
ened them to new life. Under Presidents 
John Bascom, 1827-1911, Charles K. 

Adams, 1835-1902, and Charles R. Van 
Hise, 1857-1918, it has become an outstand- 
ing example of a university intimately re- 
lated to the life and work of the people of 
the state, and deliberately undertaking to 
be of direct practical service to them, “without regard to the preconceived notions of anybody, anywhere, 
concerning the scope of a university.” A conspicuous example of such service was the invention by Professor 

Stephen M. Babcock of the Babcock Milk Test for 
measuring the butter-fat content of milk, and his 
refusal, in spite of its great economic and commer- 
cial value, to permit it to be exploited under the 
protection of patent. In 1907 the department of 
University Extension was reorganized, and its aim 
expanded to include “the transmutation of learning 
into such form that it can be directly used in the 
ordering of affairs.” The spirit of experimentation 
with new methods, of refusal to be trammeled by 
tradition, and of search for truth in the interest of 
life, has always characterized this institution. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

Political domination is as fatal to education as ecclesiastical bias. It is significant that one of the clearest 
expressions of the principle of academic freedom has come from a state university. In 1894, when critics 
sought to oust Professor Richard T. Ely from the faculty of the University of Wisconsin, for alleged radical 
views, the Board of Regents, after a full investigation, published the following declaration of policy: “As 
regents of a university supported by nearly two million of people who hold a vast diversity of views regarding 
the great questions which at present agitate the human mind, we could not for a moment think of recom- 
mending the dismissal or even the criticism of a teacher even if some of his opinions should, in some quarters, 
be regarded as visionary. Such a course would be equivalent to saying that no professor should teach any- 
thing which is not accepted by everybody as true. This would cut our curriculum down to very small propor- 
tions. We cannot for a moment believe that knowledge 
has reached its final goal, or that the present condition 
of society is perfect. We must therefore welcome from 
our teachers such discussions as shall suggest the means 
and prepare the way by which knowledge may be ex- 
tended, present evils be removed and others prevented. 

... In all lines of academic investigation it is of the 
utmost importance that the investigator should be 
absolutely free to follow the indications of the truth 
wherever they may- lead. Whatever may be the limita- 
tions which trammel inquiry elsewhere, we believe the 
great state University of Wisconsin should ever en- 
courage that continual and fearless sifting and winnow- 
ing by which alone the truth can be found.” 

799 Inscription on University Hall, University of Wisconsin', from 
a photograph by Photoart House, Milwaukee 




798 Judging cattle at the Unlvorsity of Wisconsin, from a photograph 
by Photoart House, Mllwaukoe 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
The College of California, founded in 1855 by Sam- 
uel H. Willey and his associates, gave to the state its 
buildings at Oakland and the beautiful new site which 
it had acquired at Berkeley, and became the College 
of Arts of the University of California, chartered in 
1SG8. Since 1890, under the presidency of Martin 
Kellogg, 1828-1903, who had been one of the original 
faculty of the College of California, and Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, 1854-1927, the University has grown 
rapidly. Besides the Colleges and Schools at Berke- 
ley, various branches of the University are located 
at San Francisco, Los Angeles, Riverside, and La 
Jolla. The Lick Observatory on Mount Hamilton 
was founded in 1874 by the gift of James Lick, who wished to construct “a telescope superior to and more 
powerful than any telescope ever made.” This telescope is now exceeded in size by that in the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory at Williams Bay, Wisconsin, belonging to the University of Chicago. In 1896-99 an international 
competition of architects resulted in the adoption of a comprehensive permanent plan for the development of 
the buildings and grounds of the University of California. The Greek Theater, an open-air auditorium seating 
eight thousand persons, is a memorial to Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, 1842-1919, long a regent and a benefactor 
of the University. 



300 The Greek Theater at the University of California, from 
a photograph hy Gabriel Moulin, San Francisco 



CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
When the provisions of the Mor- 
rill Act came up for discussion in 
the New York Legislature, it 
engaged the active interest of 
two members of the state Senate: 

Ezra Cornell, 1807-74, who de- 
clared his desire to “found an 
Institution where any person 
can find instruction in any sub- 
ject,” and Andrew D. White, 

1832-1918, who had been pro- 

- it*. * i tt • . 801 Law School of Cornell University, from a photograph by Underwood 

lessor of history m the University * underwood, New York 

of Michigan. Through their efforts the “land-scrip” was devoted to the establishing of Cornell University. 
Cornell gave five hundred thousand dollars, and himself managed the sale of the land-scrip. White became 
President of the new institution, which was opened in 1868 with a freshman class of three hundred and 
forty-five. This was said to be the largest freshman class admitted to any American college up to that 4ime. 
Cornell’s success was immediate. It promptly took a place beside institutions with a long history behind 
them. Its charter provided that “persons of every religious denomination, or of no religious denomination, 
shall be equally eligible to all offices and appointments.” 

The founders of Cornell were convinced that the classical tradition, which dominated American education 
until near the dose of the nineteenth century, was preventing the colleges from giving the fullest measure of 
service. They took advanced ground with respect to the inclusion of the practical arts in the program of the 
University, and did much to establish the principle that men may be “educated” in engineering or in agri- 
culture, as well as in Latin, history, or mathematics. 

Cornell is unique in one particular. It is neither a typical state university nor a wholly private institution, 
but a blend of both. Some departments, like that of agriculture, are supported at public expense, while the 
maintamance of others is derived from private funds. But this duality has not affected either the unity of the 
institution or the spirit of Its student body. Cornell offers a remarkable example of cooperation between 
public and private enterprise in the field of higher education. Among the most distinguished of its alumni was 
David Starr Jordan, first president of Leland Stanford Junior University. 
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THEODORE DWIGHT WOOLSEY, 1801-1889, 

PRESIDENT OF YALE COLLEGE 
Theodore Dwight Woolsey, nephew of President Timothy Dwight, 
and great-grandson of Jonathan Edwards, for fifteen years professor of 
Greek in Yale College, in 1846 was elected its President, and was or- 
dained to the Congregational ministry. Under his administration, made 
notable by the creative scholarship and scientific achievements of a re- 
markable group of teachers upon its faculty, Yale College took steps 
which were destined to make of it a university. Advanced work for 
graduate students, other than that afforded by the professional Schools 
of Divinity, Law and Medicine, had begun to be offered in some fields 
as early as 1826. Woolsey encouraged this, and in 1847 organized a De- 
partment of Philosophy and the Arts, from which developed the Sheffield 

Scientific School and the Gradu- 
ate School. Yale was the first 
American institution to confer 
the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy upon the basis of resident 
graduate study and the presenta- 
tion of a dissertation giving evi- 
dence of original research. This 

degree was first granted at the commencement of 1861. Yale did not 
assume the name of University until 1887. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
The “university idea” was given great impetus by the development 
of Johns Hopkins University, founded and endowed with three million 
five hundred thousand dollars by the bequest of Johns Hopkins, a 
wealthy merchant of Baltimore. Daniel Coit Gilman, 1831-1908, 
one of the Yale professors who had been instrumental in founding the 
Sheffield Scientific School, and had been for three years president of 
the University of California, was chosen as its first president. His 
inaugural address, in 1876, drew a clear distinction between the work 
^°carM^Be^Mti?(i^ 5 ! 2 - 78 ^^o^te 8 y 0 of rl John 8 a college and that of a university, which he defined as “a place for 
Hopkins university the advanced and special education of youth who have been prepared 

for its freedom by the discipline of a lower school.” He associated with himself a group of eminent scholars, 
and organized the University with especial view to the interests of graduate study and scientific and scholarly 
research and publication. This was the first American institution to be devoted primarily to these higher 
fields of education. 

Mr. Hopkins gave an equal sum for the endowment of a hospital, which was opened in 1889; and in 1893 
the Medical School of the University was established. These affiliated institutions have contributed to the 
development of medicine and surgery, and have done much to raise the standards of medical education. 




802 statue of Theodore Dwight Woolsoy, 
from a photograph by Pach Bros, Now 
Haven 



804 Gilman HaU, Johns Hopkins University, from a 
photograph by Hughes Photo Co., Baltimore 



805 Hospital, Johns Hopkins University, from a photo- 
graph by Hughes Photo Co., Baltimore 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Columbia College remained a small, local institution, with 
about one hundred and fifty students, until a Report of a Com- 
mittee of the Trustees, adopted in 1858, opened the way for 
expansion. Frederick A. P. Barnard, 1809-89, President from 
1864 to 1889, was convinced that it was the destiny of Columbia 
to become a university, nation-wide in service, and he did not 
hesitate to lead in this direction. “Limitation of knowledge,” 
he said, “ is not like deficiency of food, attended by a craving 
for a larger supply. It is characteristic of ignorance to be con- 
tent not to know, and of partial information, to be puffed up 
with the conceit that there is little more to be known. . . . 
The fact regarding the higher education is not that the demand 
creates the supply, but that the supply determines the demand.” 
Under his administration, the curriculum of the college broke 
the bonds of tradition and an elective system was adopted; both 
study and discipline were made to depend more largely upon 
student initiative and student responsibility; graduate study 
was established upon a permanent basis, and the professional 
schools developed. Barnard urged that the doors of Columbia 
be opened “to all inquirers without distinction either of class 
or sex,” but was met at this point by a conservatism which left 
to him the recourse of establishing the separate college for women 
which appropriately bears his name. A pioneer in the applica- 
tion of scientific methods to the study of education itself, and 
in his recognition of the need of thorough professional training 
for teachers, he took a prominent part in the founding (1888) 
of Teachers College, which has become one of the notable schools of Columbia University. Under Seth Low, 
1850-1916, President from 1890 to 1901, and Nicholas Murray Butler, his successor, Columbia has grown 
rapidly in numbers and influence. The title University was adopted in 1896, and a year later the institution 
was removed to the present site upon Morningside Heights. 


80S 


Frederick A. P. Barnard, courtesy of 
Columbia University 
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CHARLES W. ELIOT, 1834-1926, PRESIDENT 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
The acknowledged leader of American university presi- 
dents was Charles W. Eliot, who became president of 
Harvard in 1869. In his Inaugural Address he pro- 
claimed the principle of responsible freedom, both in 
conduct and in the choice of studies. In accordance with 
this principle, he enriched the college curriculum by the 
introduction of new and vital subjects, established the 
elective system upon a firm basis, and removed many 
detailed restrictions and requirements affecting the daily 
life of the students. He ‘Ted the way out from the nar- 
rower atmosphere of the old New England college into 
the large and invigorating air of the modern university.” 

He fostered creative scholarship, and organized the 
Graduate School. Against strong opposition, at the 
outset of his administration, he insisted that the Medical 
School be made a real educational institution, requiring 
the student to pass in all departments of instruction, 
and affording nine months of work in each year instead 
of four months, as had been the practice. Later, he 
wrought similarly effective changes in the curriculum 
and methods of the Law School. In all schools of the 
University he stimulated better methods of teaching. 

President Eliot's interest extended to all stages of 
the educative process; and through his writings and addresses on educational reform and his service upon the 
Committee of Ten on the curriculum of secondary schools, he influenced the development of elementary and 
secondary education. He conceived the work of the educator in terms of public service. At the notable 
gathering in celebration of his ninetieth birthday, vigorous and keen-minded, he commended to the Harvard 
students Pasteur’s definition of democracy: “Democracy is that form of government which leaves every 
citizen free to do his best for the public welfare.” 
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WILLIAM JAMES, PSYCHOLOGIST AND PHILOSOPHER 
In the closing years of the nineteenth century, psychology began to develop 
as an empirical science. Its new methods, together with the expansion of 
the natural sciences under the stimulus of the evolutionary hypothesis, laid 
the basis for new and more vital approaches to the problems of philosophy. 
The students of these years learned to think for themselves in the fellowship 
of a remarkable group of college teachers of philosophy, among whom the 
most noteworthy were George T. Ladd, 1842-1921, at Yale, Borden P. 
Bowne, 1847-1910, at Boston University, Charles E. Garman, 1850-1907, at 
Amherst, George H. Howison, 1834-1917, at the University of California, 
and William James, 1842-1910, and Josiah Royce, 1855-1916, at Harvard. 

Of these, William James will doubtless be reckoned worthy to be named 
beside Jonathan Edwards, as an American philosopher who both interpreted 
a significant stage in the life of his nation and made a permanent contribu- 
tion to the thought of the world. A brother of Henry James, the novelist, 
he wrote in a fresh, suggestive, unconventional style that gained for him a 
wide reading. But his was the unconscious literary artistry of a great soul. 
A “radical empiricist ” in method, his philosophy was “deliberately un- 
conventional and intensely democratic,” catholic in breadth of sympathy and appreciation, and free “both 
from ecclesiastical formality and barren free-thinking.” On empirical grounds, he espoused idealistic and 
theistic positions in ethics and metaphysics. His doctrine of “Pragmatism” was that “both the meaning 
and the truth of ideas shall be tested by the empirical consequences of these ideas and by the practical results 
of acting them out in life.” His essays on The Will to Believe contain a classically brilliant and penetrating 
exposition of the principle that man, born to creative activity, lives not by coercive knowledge alone, but 
rightly builds upon faith. It is the point of view of Carlyle, but, said his friend and colleague, Josiah 
Royce, of a “Carlyle transformed into a representative American thinker, trained as a naturalist, deeply 
versed in psychology, deprived of his disposition to hatred, open-minded towards the interests of all sorts 
and conditions of men, still a hero-worshipper, but one whose heroes could be found in the obscurest lovers 
of the ideal as easily as in the most renowned historical characters.” — Josiah Royce, William James and 
the Philosophy of Life , pp. 26, 33, 39. 

THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA 

Since the Third Plenary Council 
of the Catholic Church in America 
held at Baltimore in 1884, great 
emphasis has been put upon se- 
curing a Catholic education for 
Catholic youth, which has re- 
sulted in the founding of new 
Catholic colleges, both for men 
and for women, and in an increase 
of attendance proportionally 
greater than the increase of attendance upon higher institutions generally. Most of the Catholic colleges 
are conducted by religious orders, whose members serve gratuitously upon their faculties, so that they do 
not need as large endowments as other colleges of the same size. Other Catholic colleges are conducted by 
the secular clergy, however, with salaried faculties; and in Catholic institutions generally the desirability 
of adequate endowments is now recognized. The Catholic University of America, projected in 1866, was 
founded by the Council of 1884, and was opened, with the sanction of the Pope, in 1889. It is located at 
Washington, where are also Georgetown University, the oldest of the Jesuit colleges in this country, and 
Trinity, a high-grade college for women conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. The Catholic 
University, like Johns Hopkins, was founded with graduate instruction primarily in view; but a collegiate 
department was added in 1905. It has under way an extensive program of scholarly research and publication. 



811 The Catholic University o t America, Washington, from a photograph by the 

Commercial Studio, Washington 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Like an “educational romance," says its historian, is the story 
of the University of Chicago. After an earlier institution of the 
same name had failed financially and been discontinued, the Ameri- 
can Baptist Education Society enlisted the cooperation of John 
D. Rockefeller and founded a new University of Chicago in 1800. 

It was opened in 1893 under the presidency of William R. Harper, 

1850-1900, who had been professor of Semitic Languages in Yale 
University. Dr. Harper's exceptional ability as a teacher, his 
compelling initiative, and his extraordinary gifts as an organizer 
and administrator stimulated and guided the institution in a rapid 
but sound development. Resisting all proposals to shorten or 
cheapen the college course, he yet sought to make the university 
“more democratic, in the life of its students, in relation to institu- 
tions of a lower grade, and above all in its relations to the public 
at large.' 5 He organized the university year by quarters, and the 
courses into majors and minors; and made the work in the summer 
quarter an integral part of the whole rather than a mere supplement. 

The “certificate ' 5 plan of admission from secondary schools, and 
well-organized systems of extension work and courses of study by 
correspondence, bring the university close to the life of local com- 
munities. At the same time no American institution has been more actively interested in scholarly research 
and in various forms of publication. In 1910 Mr. Rockefeller announced his final gift, feeling it to be “better 
that the University be supported and enlarged by the gifts of many than by those of a single donor .' 5 This 
made the total of his gifts to the institution amount to almost thirty-five million dollars. The gifts of others 
have totaled about the same amount. Under President Harry P. Judson, 1849-1937, the University developed 
consistently, and both its assets and its attendance were nearly trebled. Ernest D. Burton, 1856-1935, who, 
like Judson, had been one of President Harper's associates from the beginning, initiated a comprehensive 
program of advance during what his colleagues love to call the “glorious two years 55 of his presidency, from 
1933 until his death. 
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LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR 
UNIVERSITY 

Leland Stanford, 1824-93, trans-conti- 
nental railroad builder, Governor of Cali- 
fornia, and United States Senator, with his 
wife, Jane Lathrop Stanford, 1825-1905, 
founded Leland Stanford Junior University 
as a memorial to their only son, who died in 
1884 at the age of sixteen. They gave for 
its campus nine thousand acres of land near 
Palo Alto in the Santa Clara valley, and for 
its endowment securities and other lands 
valued at more than twenty-five million 
dollars. It was opened in 1891 under the 
presidency of David Starr Jordan, 1851-, 
eminent zoologist, who had been president 
of the University of Indiana. The founders stated the object of the University to be “to qualify students for 
personal success and direct usefulness in life; to promote the public welfare by exercising an influence in be- 
half of humanity and civilization.” The elective principle is applied both to the entrance requirements and 
to the undergraduate curriculum, with more freedom than is commonly afforded to student election. The 
buildings are of stone, and are arranged in quadrangles, joined by arcades. The inner quadrangle includes 
twelve one-story buildings and a beautiful memorial church. 




816 Vanderbilt University, from a photograph by 817 Tulane University, from a photograph by Fritoh, 

Urles, Nashville New Orleans 


ENDOWED UNIVERSITIES IN THE SOUTH 

The largest institutions in the South, outside of the state colleges and universities, are Tulane University in 
New Orleans, Vanderbilt University in Nashville, and Emory University in Atlanta. Tulane, replacing a 
former “University of Louisiana,” received its present name and charter in 1884, with gifts totaling over a 
million dollars from Paul Tulane, 1801-87, formerly a merchant of New Orleans. Holland N. McTyeire, 
1824-89, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, seeking to found a university, appealed to 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, 1794-1877, who gave a million dollars for this purpose, “to strengthen the ties between 
the two sections,” North and South. Vanderbilt University was opened in 1875, and has prospered and 
grown, especially under the administration of James H. Kirkland, 1859-, Chancellor since 1893. An issue 
in some respects reminiscent of the Dartmouth Case was raised in 1910, when the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, sought to bring the institution more directly under its control. 
This was resisted by the Board of Trustees as an invasion of charter rights; and the Supreme Court of Ten- 
nessee decided in their favor in 1914. The Conference then voted to withdraw from all connection with the 
University. Encouraged by a gift of one million dollars from Asa G. Candler and a pledge of five million 
dollars from the citizens of Atlanta, Emory College at Oxford, Georgia, founded in 1836, was removed to 
Atlanta and reorganized as Emory University. An interesting evidence of changing public sentiment lies in 
the fact that one of the first men secured for the faculty of the new Emory University was Andrew Sledd, who 
had been dismissed in 1902 from his professorship in Emory College because he had contributed to the At- 
lantic Monthly an article on the negro problem which his fellow citizens did not like. 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY 
Trinity College, which dates 
back to the founding of Union 
Institute in 1838, began to prosper 
with removal from its country 
site to the city of Durham, North 
Carolina, in 1892. Its constitution 
stated these to be among its pri- 
mary aims: 4 4 to advance learning in all lines of truth; to defend scholarship against all false notions and 
ideals; to develop a Christian love of freedom and truth; to promote a sincere spirit of tolerance.” In 
1903 it met a severe test. One of its professors was bitterly assailed for expressing a judgment which 
ran counter to established opinion. When popular clamor demanded this professor’s resignation. President 
John C. Kilgo, 1861-1922, and his faculty resolutely defended the principle of academic freedom. To the 
argument that the retention of this professor would hurt the college, Kilgo answered: 44 You cannot hurt this 
institution more fatally . . . than by enthroning coercion and intolerance. Bury liberty here, and with it 
the college is buried.” The Board of Trustees voted to sustain the faculty and issued a strong statement of 
reasons for its actions. 

Washington Duke, 1820-1905, tobacco manufacturer, gave eighty-five thousand dollars to bring Trinity 
College to Durham; and in succeeding years he and his sons made repeated gifts, until they helped to make 
of it the best-endowed college in the South Atlantic states. In 1924 one of his sons, James B. Duke, 1857- 
1925, established an endowment of forty million dollars for educational, religious and social purposes, over 
one third of which is for Trinity College, the corporate name of which is now changed to Duke University. 
Mr. Duke died in 1925, and left further large sums to Duke University, which now has resources which will 
enable it to develop into one of the major educational institutions of the nation. 




THE OPEN LADDER 
OF DEMOCRACY 
It has been the policy of 
America to maintain 4 4 an 
open ladder from the primary 
school to the university.” 
Especially since the World 
War the number of young 
people who attend secondary 
schools and colleges has greatly 
increased. In 1890 there were 
one hundred and twenty-one 
thousand nine hundred and 
forty-two students enrolled in 
the colleges and universities of 


this country; in 1924 there were six hundred and sixty-four thousand two hundred and sixty-six. That is an 
increase, in thirty-four years, of four hundred and forty-five per cent. During this period, the enrollment in 
secondary schools increased nine hundred and fifty-one 'per cent, and the general population increased but 
seventy-eight per cent. College enrollment, therefore, has grown nearly six times as fast as the general popu- 
lation; and secondary school enrollment twelve times as fast. 

This tremendous increase of students presents difficult problems to many colleges and universities, particu- 
larly to those state-controlled institutions which cannot adopt a policy of limiting the number of admissions. 
In dealing with these problems, the colleges to-day are devising more careful systems of budgeting and ac- 
counting, better ways of testing the capacities and achievements of students, and more efficient methods of 
teaching. They are undertaking, moreover, comprehensive studies of the curriculum itself, with a view to its 
revision in the interest of closer contact with life and better adaptation to individual needs and capacities. 
The college course, we may well hope, will never become merely vocational or utilitarian. Its aim will remain 
cultural. But culture is best conceived in terms of the enrichment of life. William James once said that the 


aim of a college education should be to make one able to recognize a good man when he sees one. 




NOTES ON THE PICTURES 


1. The map of the world drawn by de la Cosa 
is the earliest map known on which the western 
discoveries are shown. In 1832 the map, which 
had disappeared, was found and identified by 
Humboldt. A full size reproduction of the 
map is to found in Jomard, Monumento de 
Geographies 

3. For De Bry, see Notes on the Pictures, Vol. I. 

4. Arnold Zocchi (1862-), was born in Florence, 
the son of the great sculptor, Emilio Zocchi. 

7. Champlain during his years in the West Indies 
kept a journal of his experiences which he 
illustrated with drawings. The later journals 
of his life in Canada also contain drawings 
and maps. 

8. This Latin translation of Las Casas has illus- 
trations by De Bry which attempt to be real- 
istic in showing the horrors which Las Casas 
witnessed. 

9. Girolamo Benzoni was a Milanese who started 
his American travels at the age of twenty- two. 
His work shows an unfriendly attitude toward 
the Spaniards. His llistoria del Mondi Nvovo , 
first published in Venice in 1565, was soon 
translated into French (1579), Latin (1578) 
and German (1579). Copies of the first Vene- 
tian edition are in the Harvard, John Carter 
Brown, and Cornell libraries. 

14. Carl Screta was born in Prague, studied paint- 
ing in Italy and became a painter of historical 
subjects. 

24. Kino's map was published in his Lettres Edi- 
fiantes in 1705. Kino was convinced that 
Lower California, hitherto regarded as an 
island, was in reality a peninsula. 

27. Father Serra blessed the site of the mission 
at San Diego on July 16, 1769. McBurney is 
a painter of historical pictures dealing chiefly 
with Southern California. 

31. Le Grand Voyage du Pays des Hurons, Paris, 
1632, is the source for the history of the first 
Recollet Mission. The author, Sagard, passed 
some time among the Hurons. 

S3. La Hontan was bom about 1667 and came to 
Canada in 1683. He published his Nouveaux 
Voyages at La Haye in 170$. 

34. Harry A. Ogden, well-known illustrator of 
American historical and military subjects. 

36. De Vries, a Dutch skipper, made an effort to 
establish a Dutch colony in Delaware (about 
1643). His published journal is illustrated 
with drawings of American scenes. 

38. See No. 14. 


44, 45. Hector A. MacNeil, American sculptor of 
historical subjects. 

46. For Douglas Volk, see Vol. XII, p. 144. 

54. Sir David Wilkie had great success as a por- 
trait painter in London. This painting of 
John Knox was first exhibited in 1832. 

58. Bradford’s History of Plimouth Plantation re- 
mained in manuscript until 1856. It was 
found in 1855 in the Library of the Palace 
of the Bishop of London, and given to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

59. Albert Cuyp was a Dutch painter of land- 
scapes, animals and marine scenes. 

65. For Smibcrt, see Vol. XII, pp. 4, 9. 

68. For Edwin A. Abbey, see Vol. XII, pp. 105, 
106, 289, 295. 

72. For original of Cotton portrait, see Vol. I, 
p. 213. 

75. Cyrus Dallin was studying in Paris while 
Buffalo Bill and his Indians were there, and 
as a result of his interest in them he became 
a painter of Indian scenes. 

78. Louis Tiffany, pupil of George Inness, is noted 
for his work in stained glass. His scenes are 
frequently oriental in character. 

95. Peter Pelham was a painter of English birth, 
and the earliest engraver in America. He 
engraved in mezzotint many portraits by John 
Smibert, as well as many of his own painting. 

125. For Saint Gaudcns, see Vol. XII, pp. 180, 
189, 190, 192-195. 

126. For Herbert Adams, see Vol. XII, p. 200. 

141. For John G. Chapman, see Vol. XII, pp. 37, 

282. 

143. Sir Peter Lely was born in Westphalia but 
lived most of his life in England where he 
painted many portraits of the royal family. 

146. Henrietta Johnson did many portraits in 
pastels of men and women famous in the early 
days of South Carolina. 

152. Tiebout was an early American engraver whose 
work dates back to 1789. He went to London 
where he learned to stipple, and returning to 
America engraved many portraits, of which 
the best is of John Jay. 

159. For Charles Niehaus, see Vol. XII, p. 198. 

167. For Peter Pelham, see No. 95. 

169. Lawrence Kilbum came from London to New 
York about 1754. He painted portraits of 
many New York notables. 

176. Hans Holbein the younger went to England 
in 1526 with letters to Sir Thomas More, whose 
portrait with those of many other important 
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Englishmen he painted in the years between 
1526 and 1528. 

180. For Emanuel Leutze, see Vol. XII, pp. 30, 
35. 

183. For Thomas Sulley, see Vol. XU, pp. 17, 
27. 

217. C. S. Reinhart, a popular illustrator of the 
second half of the nineteenth century whose 
work appears in Harper’s Weekly , and other 
magazines. 

227. For Benjamin West, see Vol. XU, pp. 4, 12, 
29, 31, 32. 

232. For J. Sartain, see Vol. XU, pp. 239, 280. 

242. Anton Graff was a Swiss portrait painter who 
spent much of his life in Dresden. He painted 
many of his contemporaries, among them 
Lessing, Herder and Schiller. 

248. Thomas Pownall, 1720-1805, was a colonial 
Governor of Massachusetts and of South Caro- 
lina. As a member of Parliament prior to 
and during the Revolutionary War he was a 
firm friend of the American colonies. 

250. For Charles Willson Peale, see Vol. XU, pp. 5, 
14. 

275. Edward Valentine’s most notable work is the 
recumbent statue of Lee in the chapel of Wash- 
ington and Lee University. 

277. Thomas Spence Duche went to England where 
he studied under Benjamin West. Two of his 
best known portraits are those of Bishop 
Provost and Bishop Seabury. 

287. For Charles Willson Peale, see No. 250. 

291. John Ward Dunsmore, painter of American 
historical subjects. 

297. James E. Kelley, an illustrator for Harper’s 
Weekly, St Nicholas , etc., until 1881. Since 
then he has been interested in the sculpture 
of military figures and memorials. 

308. Reuben Moulthrop’s best known portraits are 
those of Ezra Stiles and Jonathan Edwards. 

313. Charles Cromwell Ingham was bom in Ireland 
and settled in New York about 1817. He 
became a well known portrait painter, to be 
remembered for his portraits of Edwin Forrest, 
De Witt Clinton, Lafayette, and Catherine 
Sedgwick. 

315. For John Trumbull, see Vol. XU, pp. 1C, 17, 
21, 23. 

321. For Chester Harding, see Vol. XU, pp. 17, 22. 

326. A. T. Agate is best known as a miniature 
painter. 

329. For Henry Augustus Lukeman, see Vol. XU, 
p. 213. 

332. Nathaniel Hone, a versatile artist of Irish 
birth, did most of his work in London. He 
was one of the founders of the Royal Academy 
where he exhibited much of his work. In 


addition to painting in oils and w T ater colors 
he did etching and mezzotinting. 

350. For Gilbert Stuart, see Vol. XU, pp. 16, 18-20. 

352. For Duche, see No. 277. 

359. Charles B. J. F. de St. Memin was born in 
France. He came to Canada in 1793 and from 
there to New York. His method of work was 
unique. He first made a crayon portrait, then 
reduced it in size and engraved the small 
portrait. The Corcoran gallery has a full set 
of his engravings. 

366. William Birch established himself in Phila- 
delphia in 1800. He engraved many scenes 
of Philadelphia, marine views and landscapes 
and a series of the naval victories of the United 
States. 

371. C. Y. Turner painted many historical subjects, 
especially those dealing with the Puritans. 
His best known painting is The Gra?id Canal at 
Durdrecht. 

409. T. Doney established himself in New York 
about 1845. His chief work was in engraving 
portrait plates for periodicals. 

418. For Daniel Huntington, see Vol. XU, pp. 30, 
35, 65, 67. 

440. For Howard Pyle, see Vol. XU, pp. 289, 293, 
294. 

444. Richard N. Brooks was the Vice-President of 
the Corcoran School of Art. 

447. For Thomas Nast, see Vol. XU, pp. 289, 306, 
312-313. 

482. For Joseph Keppler, see Vol. XII, pp. 306, 
309, 313. 

545. Christian Schussele came to Philadelphia from 
Alsace about 1848. He became professor of 
drawing and painting at The Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. Many of his paintings 
of American historical scenes and his portraits 
were engraved by John Sartain. 

628. For F. O. C. Darley, see Vol. XU, pp. 77, 285- 
187. 

649. For Samuel F. B. Morse, see Vol. XII, pp. 17, 
25, 30, 34. 

661. For Thomas Sully, see Vol. XU, pp. 17, 27. 

731. For Daniel Chester French, see Vol. XU, 
pp. 189, 195, 196. 

733. For Paul Revere, see Vol. XU, p. 227. 

737. For Amos Doolittle, see Vol. XII, p. 228. 

757. Joseph Stewart was born about 1750, and was 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1780. For a 
time he devoted himself to portraiture, but 
later became a Congregational minister. His 
best known portraits are of Eleazar Wheelock, 
John Phillips and John Kemble. 

788. For Daniel Chester French, see No. 731. 

803. For J. Carroll Beckwith, see Vol. XII, p. 94. 

819. For Edwin Blashfield, see Vol. XU, p. 104. 
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Abbey, E, A, “Call to Church,” 42; “Endieott and 
Ensign,” 88; “Expulsion of Quakers,” 102; “Religious 
Freedom,” 105; “Before the School Board,” 290. 

Abbott, Lyman, on evolution and theism, portrait,' 227. 

ABC with the Church of England Catechism, 2G0. 

Abenakis, Rale as missionary, 82, 88. 

Abert, J. W., “Fort Marcy and the Parroquia,” 20. 

Academic freedom, 827, 885. 

Academies, Moody’s, at Northfield, 199; beginning, 268; 
endowed, Phillips Academies, 209; co-cducational, 270; 
present day, 298, 294. 

Adams, C. F., and Parker, 29S. 

Adams, C. K., president of Wisconsin, 827. 

Adams, Herbert, “Jonathan Edwards,” 04. 

Adams, John, on ministerial rates, 128; on Duclies 
prayer, 124; on American bishop, 127; and Episcopal 
Church, 156. 

Adams, Samuel, on ministerial rates, 128; and prayers in 
Congress, 124; portrait in New England Primer , 2GG. 

Adler, Felix, ethical culture, portrait, 218. 

Adventists, origin, 171. 

African Methodist Episcopal Church, 195. 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 195. 

Agate, A. T., “Preaching in Hawaii,” 14G. 

Agnosticism, post-Revolutionary period, 188-141; Inger- 
soll’s lectures, 225. 

Alaska, Jackson and missions, 254. 

Alden, Timothy, academy, Allegheny College, 270. 

Alegre, F. Z., Compania de Jesu , 22. 

Alexander, Cosmo, “James Manning,” 310. 

Allegheny College, founding, 270. 

Allen, Ethan, Reason , 140. 

Aliouez, Claude, missionary, prayer book, 11, 30. 

Altnam, John, in Maryland, 8G. 

Alton, Hi., Lovejoy riot, 241. 

Ambrose, Alice, Quaker, persecution, 102. 

Amendments of Federal Constitution, Eighteenth, 210. 

American Antiquarian Society, material from, 51, 52, 128, 
206, 279. 

American Bible Society, 239. 

American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
work, 143. 

American Christian Convention, 154. 

American Journal of Education , 279, 284; under Barnard, 
282. 

American Museum , 177. 

American Protestant Magazine , 239. 

American Revolution, churches and propaganda, 12G; 
colonial bishopric as cause, 12G, 127; effect on sects, 
126; Washington’s religious faith, 126, 132, 133; patri- 
otic ministers, 128-130, 137; religious service changes, 
131; Catholics and, 134; Loyalist ministers, 135-137; re- 
ligious reaction, 138, 139. 

American Temperance Union, 177. 

American Tract Society, 239. 

American Weekly Mercury , 261. 

Anarchist riot, Chicago, 219. 

Anderson, I., Trinity Church, 75. 


Anderson, Isaac, and Maryville College, 319. 

Andover Theological Seminary, founding, view, 160. 

Andros, Sir Edmund, and Church of England, 79. 

Angeli, J. B., and Alice Freeman, 322; president of Michi- 
gan, portrait, 326. 

Angeli, J. R., on science and religion, 229. 

Anna T. Jeanes Fund, 289. 

Anti-Saloon League, 210. 

Appleton, Jesse, and temperance, 176. 

Aquia Church, Va., view, 83. 

Archdale, John, and religious freedom, New Description , 
104. 

Architecture, early churches, 59, 60, G5, 75, 78, 81-83, 119, 
143; collegiate, 73, 155, 157, 167, 195, 303, 305-307, 313, 
317-335; colonial houses, 97; later churches, 146, 158, 
161, 170, 186, 194, 196, 231, 237, 239, 293; Greek 
theater, 328. 

Archives of Maryland , 87. 

Armstrong, G I)., Christian Doctrine of Slavery, 166. 

Armstrong, S. O., Hampton Institute, portrait, 287. 

Arnold, Benedict, on Congress and toleration, 124. 

Art Journal , 69, 170. 

Asbury, Francis, Methodist leader, 138, 147; statue, 147; 
portrait, 148; bishop, consecration, 149. 

Athenaeum, Boston, material from, 160. 

Atkinson, G. H., Oregon missionary, portrait, 251. 

Augusta Academy, Lexington, Va., 313. 

Augustana College, founding, 168. 

Augustana Synod, 168. 

Aufton, Michael, martyrdom, 17. 

Auriesville, N. V., Jogues Memorial, 28. 

Aycock, C. B., and schools, 285, 

Babcock, Rufus, “ J. M. Peck,” 240. 

Babcock, S. M., milk test, 327. 

Bachman, John, defense of slavery, 165. 

Backus, Isaac, New England , 95, 123; protest on min- 
isterial rates, portrait, 123. 

Bacon, Alice M., on freedmen’s schools, 286; Negro and 
Atlanta Expedition , 286. 

Bacon, David, frontier missionary, portrait, 237, 238. 

Badger, Joseph, frontier missionary, 238. 

Baldwin, Ebenezer, diary at Yale, 305. 

Baldwin, Thcron, Illinois Band, western colleges, portrait, 
242. 

Ballou's Pictorial , 172, 184. 

Baltimore, Lord, and religious freedom, 85-87. 

Baltimore, cathedral, 158; synagogue, 210. 

Bandol, Seraphim, Congress attends sermons, 134. 

Baptist Church, growth in colonies, 4; first, in Rhode 
Island, 92; persecution in Massachusetts, 93-95; first 
church in Boston, 95; Providence church, 119; dis- 
senters in Virginia, 120; churches and ministers (1776), 
120; and ministerial rates, 123; and Revolution, 126; 
foreign missions and organization, 144; condemns 
slavery, 164; and slavery, split, 166; Dunkers, 193; 
negroes, 194, 196; membership, 233; as frontier church, 
234; early Middle West churches, 240; Home Mis- 
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sionary Society, 240; Primitives, 241; catechism, 259; 
first college, 310. 

Baptist College, Bristol, Eng., material from, 35. 
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Barber, J. W., New England Scenes, 145; Historical Col- 
lections of Massachusetts, 100; Drunkard's Progress , 176; 
Connecticut Historical Collections , 243; Historical Poeti- 
cal Scenes, 312. 

Barclay, Robert, Catechism , 259. 

Barclay, Thomas, Indian missionary, 78. 

Barnard, F. A. P , president of Columbia, portrait, 330. 
Barnard, Henry, educational reform, portrait, 282. 
Barnard College, founding, affiliation, 321, 330. 

Barnes, Albert, trial, 161; Church and Slavery , 165; and 
reunion, 190. 

Barnum, P. T., and Moody, 198. 

Barrowe, Henry, hanged, 37. 

Barrows, J. II., World’s Parliament of Religions, 220. 
Bartlett, J. R., Explorations , 23. 

Bascom, John, president of Wisconsin, 327. 

Bateman, Newton, educator, portrait, 324. 

Beach, John, Loyalist minister, 135. 

Beadle, E. R., Old and the New , 116. 
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Beaumont, Pablo, sketches of missionary work, 19; Cronica , 
19. 

Beckwith, Carroll, “D. 0. Gilman,” 329. 

Beecher, Charles, on spiritualism, 173. 

Beecher, H. W., career, and slavery, 185; portrait, 185; 
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Beecher, Lyman, on student scepticism, 141; and temper- 
ance, 176; career, portrait, 185. 

Beirut College, Dodge family, 190. 

Bellamy, Joseph, trainer of preachers, 160. 

Benavides, Alonso de, on New Mexican missions, 20. 
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Benzoni, Girolama, Mondi Nvovo , 15. 

Berkeley, George, in America, portrait, 82. 

Berkeley, Sir William, portrait, on Virginia conditions, 72. 
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Besant, Sir Walter, London , 69. 

Besonders Gesprache in dem Reichc dcr Lebcndigen, 109. 
Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va., material from, 154; 
position, view, 155. 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan., oratorio society, 168. 
Bethlehem, Pa., Moravian settlement, view, 113. 

Bevan, Sylvanus, “William Penn,” 105. 
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Bingham, Hiram, Hawaiian mission, 145. 

Birch, William, “High Street, Philadelphia,” 161. 

Bishop, Bridget, death warrant, 55. 

Black Valley Railroad, temperance broadside, 206. 

Blair, James, commissary, 67, 73; portrait, 73; William 
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Blanchet, F. N., in Oregon, 250. 

Blashfield, E. E., “Graduate,” 335. 
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Bonner, John, Boston , 256. 
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material from, 269. 
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philosophy, 296; Federal Government and, 296; Dewey’s 
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Hampden-Sidncy College, founding, 313. 

Hampton Institute, founding and success, view, 287. 
Hancock, John, pastor, portrait, 128. 

Hancock, John, portrait in New England Primer, 266. 
Handbook against Alcoholism , 210. 

Harding, Chester, “ Adoniram Judson,” 144. 

Hardinge, Emma, Modern American Spiritualism, 171, 173. 
Hare, Robert, psychical research, portrait, 173. 

Harper, W. R., Chautauqua, 201; president of Chicago, 
portrait, 333. 

Harper's Weekly, on opposition to Sunday laws, 182. 
Harris, George, on evolution and theism, 226. 

Harris, W. T., educational philosophy, portrait, 296. 
Harrison, Benjamin, at William and Mary, 303. 

Harrison, Peter, synagogue at Newport, 97. 

Harte, Bret, James Caldwell, 130. 

Hartford, Y.W.C.A. building, 202. 

Harvard, John, and college, statue, 302. 

Harvard University, material from, 32, 95, 119; Baptist 
presidents, 95; Testimony against Whitefield, 118; 
Unitar ianism, 160; founding, in colonial times, 302, 303; 
early commencement customs, programs, 302, 314; 
views, 303,331; and Radcliffe, 321; development under 
Eliot, 331. 

Hassard, J. R. G., on Hughes and “native” mobs, 169; 

John Hughes, 169. 

Hathuey, defiance, 17. 


Hawaii, missions in, 145, 146. 

Hawkins, J. H. W., temperance lecturer, 178. 

Hawley, Gideon, Indian missionary, 50. 

Hawley, Gideon, state superintendent of schools, portrait, 
276. 

Haygood, A. G., Slater Fund, portrait, 289. 

Hazard, Caroline, on Alice Freeman Palmer, 322. 

Healy, G. P. A., “John Hughes,” 170. 

Hearst, Phoebe A., and University of California, 328. 
Hebrew Union College, 211. 

Heck, Barbara, Methodism, 147. 

Heidelberg Church, Pa., altered inscription, 131. 

Heinsch, J. G., “ Father Andrew White,” 87. 

Hellaway, , “Sabbath Inspection,” 61. 

Hemans, Felicia, Pilgrim Fathers, 39. 

Hening, W. W., Statutes at Large, 70. 

Hennepin, Louis, as missionary, 32. 

Henrico, Va., college, 71. 

Henry VHI of England, and church, 34-36. 

Henry, Patrick, religious freedom, 121-123. 

Henry E. Huntington Library, material from, 96. 

Herald of Gospel Liberty, 154. 

Herbart, J. F., educational influence, 297. 

Heresy, Presbyterian trials, 223; Episcopal attitude, 224. 
Heywood, J. L., death, 324. 

Hicks, Elias, Quaker split, 162. 

Hicksite Friends, 162. 

Higginson, Francis, ordination, 42. 

Higginson, T. W., United States, 100. 

High schools. See Secondary education. 

Hillsboro, Ohio, woman’s temperance crusade, 206. 

Hines, J. V., Views of the Prophecies , 170. 

Hingham, Mass., meetinghouse, 60. 

Hingham (Mass.) Historical Society, material from, 281. 
Hinke, W. J., Journey of Michel, 73. 

Hinsdale, B. A., on Mann’s reports, 279; Horace Mann, 
279; University of Michigan, 283. 

Hinton, J. H., History and Topography, 119. 

Hirsch, E. G., Reform Judaism, 212. 

Historia Promidae Anglican ae Societatis Jesu, 86. 

Historic New York, 259. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, material from, 88, 124, 
259, 307. 

Hitchcock, R. D., on Adam, 227. 

Hobart, J. H., as churchman, memorial, 156. 

Hodgson, Robert, Quaker, persecution, 96. 

Holbein, Hans, the younger, “Sir Thomas More,” 85. 
Holland, Henry, Her apologia Anglica , 35. 

Holliman, Ezekiel, immersion, 92. 

Holmes, Obadiah, Massachusetts persecution, 93, 94. 

Holy Name Society, 231. 

Home Missions Council, 233. 

Homer, Winslow, “Noon Recess,” 290. 

Hone, Nathaniel, “John Wesley,” 148. 

Hooke, William, catechism, 258. 

Hooker, Thomas, political principles, portrait, 45; Pequot 
War, 46. 

Hoover, Herbert, on science and religion, 229. 

Hopkins, J. R., “Mountain Preacher,” 241. 

Hopkins, Johns, university, 329. 

Hopkins, Mark, temperance, 176; president of Williams, 
portrait, 317; on female seminaries, 320. 

Hopkins, Matthew, witch-finder, Discovcrie of Witches , 53. 
Hopkins, Samuel, and unconditional submission, 142; and 
slavery, 164. 

Hornbooks, 264. 

Hospital, first church, 184. 

Hour glass, of meetinghouse, 61. 
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Housatonic Indians, mission, 235- 

Houses, colonial, 97. 

Hovenden, Thomas, “Old Version,” 223. 

Howard, 0. 0., National Council, portrait, 191; and 
Alaskan mission, 254; negro college, 289. 

Howard University, 289. 

Howe, Henry, Historical Collections of Ohio , 268. 

Howe, S. G., phrenology, 171 ; education of defectives, 300. 

Howison, G. H-, philosopher, 332. 

Howland, Mrs., Infant School Manual, 275. 

Huber, Karl, ‘‘Margaret and the JVIaster ,” 263. 

Hughes, John, and anti-Catholic movement, 169; career, 
portrait, 170. 

Humphrey, David, Historical Account, 76. 

Humphrey, Heman, temperance, 176. 

Hunt, Mary H., W.C.T.U., 209. 

Hunt, Robert, minister, tablet, 68. 

Hunt, T. D., in San Francisco, 252. 

Hunter, Robert, on slave insurrection, 76. 

Huntington, D. A., “W. A. Muhlenberg,” 183; “W. E. 
Dodge,” 190. 

Hurons, mission, 25, 26. 

Huss, John, and Moravians, 112. 

Hutchinson, Anne, doctrines, statue, 45. 

Hutton, John, Northfield Conferences, 199. 

Hygiene, educational, 299. 

Illinois, missionary band, 242; Bateman and school 
system, 324. 

Illinois College, founding, 242. 

Illustrated London News , 194. 

Illustrated News, 181. 

Immigration, religious effect, 138, 168; and Lutherans, 
157, 166, 167; social effect, 182. 

Independence Hall, Philadelphia, material from, 107, 114, 
129, 139. 

Independent Reflector , 308. 

India, beginning of American missions, 143, 144. 

Indiana, Mills and school system, 284. 

Indians, Spanish missions, 11, 17-22; French missions, 11, 
26-29; Columbus on, 14, 15; enslavement, Casas’ pro- 
tests, 15-17; method of torture, 26, 27; Puritan instruc- 
tion, 48-50; Virginia college, 71; Church of England 
missions, 77, 78; Maryland Catholic mission, 87; Prot- 
estant missions of eighteenth century, 235, 236; of Far 
Northwest seek enlightenment, 247; Far Northwest 
missions, 247-251; Moor’s school and Dartmouth, 312. 

Infant School Alphabet, 275. 

Infant schools, dame schools, 257; first public, 275; kinder- 
garten, 297. 

Infidelity. See Agnosticism. 

Ingersoll, R. G., agnostic, portrait, 225. 

Ingham, C. C., “Thomas Cooper,” 140. 

Inglis, Charles, Loyalist exile, portrait, 1S5. 

Institutional church, 216. 

Inter-Church World Movement, 9. 

Interdenominationalism. See Sectarianism. 

International Council of Religious Education, 232. 

Iowa, missionary band, 242. 

Iroquois, and French missionaries, 11, 26-29; Church of 
England missionaries, 77, 78; and Movarians, 235, 236. 

Ives, L. S., becomes Catholic, 183. 

Jackson, Sheldon, frontier, 252-254; missionary, por- 
trait, 252; monument, 253; and Alaska, 254. 

Jacobs, B. F., and Moody, 197; Sunday school lessons 
portrait, 199. 

Jacobs, George, trial as witch, 55. 


James I of England, and witchcraft, 53. 

James, Henry, on spiritualism, 173. 

James, William, philosopher, portrait, 332; on college 
education, 335. 

Jamestown, Va., first church, 68; communion service, 72. 

Jarratt, Devereux, patriot minister. Sermon , 137. 

Jayme, Luis, martyrdom, 17. 

Jefferson, Thomas, liberalism, 4; and disestablishment, 
statue, 123; at William and Mary, 303; University of 
Virginia, 318. 

Jefferys, C. W., “Execution of Mary Dyer,” 103. 

Jemez, N. Mex., ruins of mission, 20. 

Jennys, Richard, Jr., “Jonathan Mayhew,” 128. 

Jesuits, Spanish missionaries, 11, 19, 21, 22; in New France, 
Relations, method of instruction, 25, 26; martyrdom, 
26-28; western missions, 30, 31. 

Jewett, C. A., “Camp Ground,” 152. 

Jewett, Louise R., “Mary Lyon,” 321. 

Jews, Stuyvesant and, 96, 97; synagogue at Newport, 97; 
Reform, Wise, 210-212; Orthodox, 212. 

Jogues, Isaac, and Iroquois, martyrdom, 11, 27, 28; por- 
trait, 27; memorial, 28. 

John Carter Brown Library, Providence, material from, 
15, 68, 80, 107, 123, 175. 

John F. Slater Fund, 289. 

Johnes, Timothy, and Washington’s communing, 133. 

Johns Hopkins University, principles, views, 329. 

Johnson, Samuel, Anglican ordination, 80; missionary. 
King’s College, portrait, 81, 309; and Berkeley, 82. 

Johnson, W. S., president of Columbia, 81, 310; portrait, 
310. 

Joint Statement upon Science and Religion , 229. 

Joliet, Louis, exploration, 31. 

Jomard, E. F., Monuments de la Geographic , 12. 

Jones, Abner, nonsectarianism, 154. 

Jordan, D. S., at Cornell, 328; president of Stanford, 
334. 

Jordan and Halpin, “Kilauea,” 146. 

Judd, Sylvester, Margaret, 263. 

Judson, Adoniram, foreign missions, 142-144; portrait, 144. 

Judson, H. P., president of Chicago, 333. 

Julius Rosenwald Fund, 289. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., high school case, 292. 

Kamehameha H, conversion, 145. 

Kapiolani, defies P61e, 146. 

Kappes, , “Sabbath Inspection,” 61; “Spiritual Se- 

ance,” 173. 

Kellogg, Martin, president of California, 328. 

Kellogg, Polly, “Sampler,” 267. 

Kelly, J. E., “Washington praying at Valley Forge,” 132. 

Kent, James, and Columbia, portrait, 310; on Dartmouth 
College case, 315. 

Kentucky, Great Revival, 151; Breckinridge and school 
system, 284. 

Keppler, Joseph, “Prohibition,” 208, 209; “Noisy New- 
ton,” 224; “Universal Church of Future,” 225. 

Kern, R. H., “Ruins of a Mission,” 20. 

Kieft, William, and Jogues, 28. 

Kilauea, view, 146. 

Kilburn, Laurence, “Samuel Johnson,” 81. 

Kilian, J., “Father Andrew White,” 87. 

Kindergarten, 297. 

King, H. C., president of Oberlin, 323. 

King, J. S., “Quaker Trial,” 101. 

King’s Chapel, Boston, founding, pulpit, organ, 79; Uni- 
tarianism, 159. 

King’s College. See Columbia University. 
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Kino, Eusebio, Primeria Alta, map of journeys, 21; Cali- 
fornia, 22. 

Kirkland, J. H., chancellor of Vanderbilt, 334. 

Kirkland, J. T., president of Harvard, 316. 

Kirkland, Samuel, Indian missionary, 50; academy, 316. 
Knights of Columbus, 187. 

Knights of Labor, and Catholic Church, 219. 

Knox, John, as Puritan divine, 36. 

Knox College, origin, 324. 

Kohler, Kaufmann, Reform Judaism, 212. 

Kriisi, Herman, Jr., educational movement, 296. 

Ktisell, Melchior, “ Death of Segura/’ 17. 

Labor, Catholic Church and organization, 219; demand 
for free schools, 277. 

Labouchere, P. A., “Luther at Worms,” 35. 

Ladd, G. T., philosopher, 332. 

La Hontan, Baron de, Indian conversion, Nouveaux Voyages , 
25. 

Lahore, India, Y.W.C.A. building, 203. 

Lakeman, N., “Manasseh Cutler,” 237. 

Lalemant, Gabriel, missionary, 26. 

Lalor, Alice, school and convent, 271. 

Lamar, T. J., Maryville College, 319. 

Lancaster, Joseph, educational system, Manual , 274. 
Langdon, Samuel, on Quebec Act, 134. 

La Ribourde, Gabriel de, missionary, 32. 

La Salle, Sieur de, Recollets with, 32. 

Las Casas, Bartolom6 de. See Casas. 

Lasuen, F. F. de, missionary, 23. 

Laval de Montigny, F. X. de, and liquor traffic, portrait, 
29. 

Law and order, colonial codes, 44, 68; colonial Sabbath, 
61; colonial punishments, 69; Williams on, and re- 
ligious liberty, 91. 

Law schools, 303, 325, 329, 331. 

Lawrance, Marion, Bousing the Sunday School , 200; Me- 
morial, 232. 

Lawrence, W. S., “Departure of the Missionaries,” 144. 
Lawrence, William, on science and religion, 229. 

Laws, first Massachusetts code, 44; Dale’s, in Virginia, 68; 
later Virginia, 70; Maryland religious, 87; Rhode 
Island, 92; blue, 136. 

Lebanon, Conn., Indian school, 312. 

Le Caron, Joseph, as missionary, 24. 

Le Conte, Joseph, on evolution and theism, 226. 

Lee, Ann, Shakerism, 243. 

Lee, Jason, Indian missionary and colonizer, 247, 248; 

diary, 247; portrait, 248. 

Lee, Jesse, and education, 317. 

Lee, R. E., Washington University, SIS. 

Lee, R. H., religious taxation, 123. 

Le Jeune, Paul, missionary, 25. 

Leland Stanford Junior University, founding, view, 334. 
Lely, Sir Peter, “Sir William Berkeley,” 72; “ George Fox,” 
100 . 

Lend a Hand Clubs, 204. 

Leney, W. S., “John Carroll,” 158. 

Leslie, Charles, Snake in the Or ass , 101. 

Leutze, Emanuel, “Landing of Calvert,” 86. 

Lewis, Dio, temperance crusade, 206. 

Lewis, Samuel, state superintendent of schools, portrait, 
283. 

Lexington, Mass., pastors as leaders, 128. 

Lexington, Va., academy and college, 813. 

Lexington (Mass.) Historical Society, material from, 128, 
282. 

Liberalism, development, 4; World’s Parliament, 220. 

X — 23 


Liberty Hall, Lexington, Va., 313. 

Libraries, Bray’s parochial, 74. 

Library of Congress, material from, 77, 78, 87, 101, 140, 
186. 

Lick Observatory, 328. 

Lincoln, Abraham, religion, 7, 186; and total abstinence, 
portrait, 179; manuscripts, 186, 189; on Christian Com- 
mission, 188; and Your Mission, 189; and Moody, 197. 
Liquor, missionaries and traffic, 29; temperance movement, 
138, 175, 176; map of prohibition (1855), 175; total 
abstinence, societies, 177, 178; Lincoln’s address, 179; 
fraternal temperance orders, Father Mathew’s tour, 
Dow and Maine Law, 180; women’s legislative petitions, 
waning of early prohibition movement, 181; effect of 
i mm igration, 182; post-bellum development and temper- 
ance revival, 187, 205, 206; woman’s temperance 
crusade, 206, 207; politics, Prohibition party, 208; 
W.C.T.U., 209; wet and dry regions (1919), 210; Anti- 
Saloon League, Federal prohibition, 210. 

Livingston, P. v. B., and lottery, 308. 

Livingston, William, and King’s College, Independent 
Reflector , 308. 

Log College, view, 115, 116. 

London Graphic , 102. 

Long Island Historical Society, material from, 185. 

Loop, H. A., “Jonathan Edwards,” 66. 

Lord, Nathan, temperance, 176. 

Los Angeles, Mary A. Clark Home, 203. 

Lotteries, college, 308. 

Louisiana State Museum, material from, 33. 

Lovejoy, E. P., anti-slavery and freedom of the press, 241. 
Low, Seth, president of Columbia, 330. 

Lowell, J. R., on Emerson’s influence, 7. 

Lower California missions, 22. 

Loyalists, ministers, 135-137. 

Luccoek and Hutchinson, on McKendree, 238; Methodism , 
238. 

Lukeman, H. A., “ Francis Asbury,” 147. 

Luna, Tristan de, expedition, 19. 

Luther, Martin, and Bible, translation, 35. 

Luther League, 205. 

Lutheran Church, Stuyvesant’s opposition, 96; Swedes 
on the Delaware, 108; Salzburgers, in Georgia, 109, 110; 
Zinzendorf and unity, 113; Muhlenberg, 114; and 
Reformed Church, 114; churches and ministers (1776), 
120; position in Virginia, 130; and immigration, 138, 
166, 167; and Revolution, 126, 129, 130; language 
controversy, 157; Americanization movement, Synod, 
reaction, 157, 166, 167; slavery split, 166; Scandi- 
navians, 167, 168; membership, 223. 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, founding, view, 157. 

Lyon, Mary, Holyoke, manuscript, portraits, 320, 321. 

McBtjrney, J. E., “Serra’s First Mass,” 22. 

McConnell, F. J., on science and religion, 229. 

McCracken, — — , “Persecution of Hodgson,” 96. 
McDonald, Mary, “long Sermon,” 192. 

McFarland, Mrs. A. R., Alaskan school, 254. 

McGee, John, frontier preacher, 151. 

McGee, William, frontier preacher, 151. 

McGready, James, frontier preacher, 151. 

Mcllvaine, C. P., revival, 183. 

Mclver, Alexander, on mixed schools, 286. 

McKendree, William, frontier religious organizer, portrait, 
238. 

Mackie, Jonas, Presbyterianism, 99. 

McLean (111.) County Historical Society, material from, 
150. 
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MacNeil, H. A., “Marquette Tablets/’ 31. 

M’Nemar, Richard, Kentucky Revived, 153. 

McTyeire, H. N., Vanderbilt University, 334. 

Madison, James, bishop, 156; president of William and 
Mary, 303. 

Madison, James, religious freedom, 122-124; portrait, 122. 

Madison Square Presbyterian Church, Parkhurst, 215. 

Maine, prohibition, 175, 180. 

Makemie, Francis, and religious liberty, Narrative , Presby- 
terianism, statue, 99. 

Mann, Horace, and phrenology, 171; educational reform, 
Reports , 279, 280; portrait, 279. 

Manning, James, president of Brown, portrait, 310. 

Manning, W. T., on science and religion, 229. 

Manual of the Public School Society of New York , 273. 

Manual training, negro, 287, 288; Berry School, 294. 

Maps and plans, growth of Catholic Church, 168; prohi- 
bition (1855), 175; (1919), 210; Whitmans route, 250; 
Presbyterian frontier line (1858), 254; Boston (1722), 
256; Pennsylvania school election (1835), 277; college 
locations (1860), 315. 

Marchena, Antonio de. and Columbus, 12. 

Marcos de Niza, exploration, 20. 

Margii, Antonio, Texan missions, 21 ; portrait, Vida, 21. 

Marietta, Ohio, first church, 237. 

Marion Lawrance Memorial, 232. 

Marquette, Jacques, pioneer missionary, portrait, 11, 30; 
exploration, 31. 

Marshall, John, at William and Mary, 303. 

Martin, G. H , on district schools, 278; Massachusetts 
Public School System, 278. 

Martineau, James, on Wesley’s hymns, 149. 

Martinez, Pedro, martyrdom, 17. 

Martyn, Henry, Brainerd’s influence, 235. 

Maryland, Bray as commissary, 67, 74; religious free- 
dom and Catholicism, 84-88; religious tests, 88, 120* 
and Quakers, 102. 

Maryland Historical Society, material from, 85, 86. 

Maryville College, origin and growth, views, 319. 

Mason, George, Pohick Church, 83; Bill of Rights, 122. 

Mason, John, on Stone in Pequot War, 46. 

Masons, church opposition, temple, 219. 

Massachusetts, development and character of Congrega- 
tionalism, 41-43, 51, 58; church and state, 43, 44; early 
laws, 44; witchcraft delusion, 55-58; Sabbath observ- 
ance, 61-64; Half-way Covenant, 64; Church of Eng- 
land, 79, 81; Endicott’s mutilation of royal flag, 88; 
banishment of Williams, 89, 90; persecution of Bap- 
tists, 93-95; and Quakers, 102, 103; religious tests, 
120; protest against ministerial rates, 123; Unitarian- 
ism and abolition of rates, 159, 160; colonial school 
system, 256-258; district schools, 278; educational re- 
form, Horace Mann, 279-281; normal schools, 282; high 
schools, 292. 

Massachusetts Archives, material from, 47, 89, 90. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, material from, 41, 43, 
79, 95, 302; Collections , 41, 57. 

Massalon, James, “Samuel Davies/’ 120. 

Massasoit, at Plymouth Thanksgiving, 47. 

Materialism, period, 140. 

Mather, Cotton, career, portrait, 52; Bonifacius , 52; and 
witchcraft, 57; on meetinghouse, 59; on sermons and 
prayers, 61; on instrumental music, 80; and Baptists, 
95; on Cheever, 262; and Yale, $04. 

Mather, Increase, career, portrait, 52; and witchcraft, 
Cases of Conscience, 56; on spiritual decline, 64; and 
Baptists, 95; and Presbyterians, 99; on catechisms, 258. 

Mather, Richard, minister, portrait, 51. 


Mathew, Theobald, American tour, portrait, 180. 

Mattatuck Historical Society, Waterbury, material from 
61. 

Mattison, T. H., “Trial of George Jacobs,” 55. 

Maxcy, Jonathan, college president, 318. 

Mayhew, Experience, preaching to Indians 48. 

Mayhew, John, preaching to Indians, 48. 

Mayhew, Jonathan, Revolutionary propaganda, portrait, 
128. 

Mayhew, Thomas, preaching to Indians, 48. 

Mayo, W. J., on science and religion, 229. 

Meade, William, Old Churches, 83, 119; on student scep- 
ticism, 141. 

Medical schools, 307, 329, 331. 

Megapolensis, John, and Jogues, 28; minister, 96. 

Membr6, Zenobius, missionary, 32. 

Menard, Rene, western mission, 30. 

Menzel, Adolf von, “Expulsion of Salzburgers,” 109. 

Mercersburg Academy, view, 293. 

Merriam, J. C., on science and religion, 229. 

Mesmerism, popularity, 171. 

Methodist Church, in colonies, 4; founding. 111; develop- 
ment as reaction, 138; Asbury, 147, 148; first Amer- 
ican society, 147; and Revolution, 148; American 
organization as church, 148, 149; spirit, hymns, 149; 
circuit riders, Cartwright, 150; Great Revival, 151-153; 
condemn slavery, 164; slavery split, 166; later camp 
meetings, 184; negroes, 194-196; membership, 233; 
as frontier church, 234; McKendree and frontier or- 
ganization, 238; Oregon mission, 248; and colleges, 
317, 334. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, material from, 
267, 276. 

Mexico, missionaries, 18, 19. 

Meyer, F. B., Northficld Conferences, 199. 

Michel, F. L., Journey, 73. 

Michigan, state school system, 283. 

Millenarianism, Millerites, 170, 171. 

Millenial Church, 243. 

Millennial Harbinger , the, 155. 

Miller, Lewis, Sunday-school buildings, portrait, 200. 

Miller, William, millenarianism, portrait, 170, 171. 

Millerites, 170, 171. 

Millikan, R. A., on science and religion, 229. 

Mills, Caleb, Indiana school system, portrait, 284. 

Mills, S. J., foreign missions, 143; frontier mission tours, 
239. 

Missions, Spanish Indian, in Southwest, 11, 20-23; Las 
Casas, 16, 17; Spanish martyrs, 17; in Mexico, Beau- 
mont’s sketches, 18, 19; Spanish, in Southeast, 19; 
influence of Spanish, 20; secularization of California, 
24; beginning in New France, 24; Jesuits, method, 25, 
26; among Iroquois, martyrs, 26-29; and liquor traffic, 
29; French, in West, 30-32; influence of Ral6, 32, 33; 
Puritan, to Indians, 48-50; S. P. G., 67, 75-77; other 
early colonial, to Indians, 77, 78, 87; beginning of Ameri- 
can foreign, 138, 142, 148; Baptist, 144; school, 145; 
Hawaii, 145, 146; Y.W.C.A., 203; Protestant coopera- 
tion, 233; home, 233; Indian, of eighteenth century, 235, 
236; Far Northwest Indian, 247-251. See also Frontier. 

Mississippi River, Marquette and Joliet, 31. 

Missouri, Lutherans, 167; Protestant beginnings, 239, 240. 

Missouri Historical Society, material from, 239. 

Mitchell, Elisha, as scientist, 318. 

Mitchell, Maria, professor, 321. 

Modernism, 228. 

Moere, Pierre van den, missionary in Mexico, 18. 

Monroe, James, at William and Mary, 303. 
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Monroe, Paul, on Tuskegee Institute, 288. 

Monte Vista, Col., union school, 291. 

Montesino, Antonio, and Indians, 16. 

Montgomery, Elizabeth, Reminiscences , 108. 

Moody, D. L , evangelist, portraits, 197, 198; Northfield 
schools and conferences, 199. 

Moody, \V. R., “D. L. Moody/’ 197. 

Moor’s Indian Charity School, 312. 

Moravian Missionary Society, material from, 236. 

Moravians, influence on Wesley, 111; origin, customs, 112; 
Pennsylvania settlement, 113; churches and ministers 
(1776), 120, Indian mission, 235, 236. 

More, Sir Thomas, religious freedom, portrait, 85. 

Morgan, G. C., Northfield Conferences, 199. 

Mormonism, origin, 6, 244, 245; membership, 233; in 
Utah, 245; beliefs, polygamy, 245, 246. 

Morrill Land-grant Act, and state universities, 301, 326. 

Morse, S. F. B., “De Witt Clinton,” 276; “James Kent,” 
310. 

Morse, Sydney, “Thomas Paine,” 139. 

Mote, Marcus, “Indiana Yearly Meeting,” 163. 

Mott, Lucretia, Quaker, 163. 

Moulthrop, Reuben, “ Ezra Stiles,” 137. 

Mount Holyoke College, founding, Mary Lyon, 320, 321; 
material from, 320, 321; original building, 321. 

Mourts Relation , on Thanksgiving, 47. 

Mowry, W. A., Marcus Whitman, 250. 

Muhlenberg, Gotthilf Henry Ernest, portrait, 114. 

Muhlenberg, II. M., Lutheranism, and Schlatter, 114. 

Muhlenberg, Peter, son, 114; fighting pastor, bus relief, 
statue, 129, 130; and language controversy, 157. 

Muhlenberg, W. A., and Episcopal unity, portrait, 183; 
humanitarianism, 184. 

Mullan, John, “ Military Road,” 250. 

Mullen, B. A., “President Johnson Teaching,” 309. 

Munger, T. T., on Bushnell’s theology, 161. 

Murphy, H. K., “Warner Gymnasium,” 233. 

Murray, Andrew, Northfield Conferences, 199. 

Museo Nacional, Mexico, material from, 18. 

Museo Naval, Madrid, material from, 12. 

Museum Boymans, Rotterdam, material from, 36. 

Music, early church, 79, 80; Watts’ psalms, 131; Metho- 
dist hymns, 149; college societies, 167, 168; Stand up 
for Jesus , 183; Your Mission , 189. 

Nailor, James, Quaker, persecution, 104. 

Nargeot, F., “Luther at Worms,” 35. 

Nashville, Tenn., negro church, 194; National Baptist 
Publishing House, 196; McKcndree Church, 238; 
Peabody College, 286. 

Nast, Thomas, “ King Death and Bacchus,” 206. 

National Baptist Convention, publishing house, 196. 

National Portrait Gallery, London, material from, 148. 
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New Jersey, Quaker control, 105; religious tests, 120. 
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259. 
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Penn, William, imprisoned as Quaker, 104; statue, 105; 
Pennsylvania and religious freedom, 105-107; Frame of 
Government , 120. 
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founding, religious freedom, 84, 105-107, 120; races and 
sects, 107, 108; Germans, 108, 113, 114; religious tests, 
108, 120; battle for free schools, 277, 278. 
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Pequot War, 46. 
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Perra, Felix, “Las Casas,” 16. 
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laws, 136; later career, 136; on “pumpkin-heads,” 136. 
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Phi Beta Kappa, founding, 303. 
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First Presbyterian Church, 161; Quaker meetinghouse, 
162; German sehoolhouse, 259; first Catholic parochial 
school, 260; Sunday school, 272. 

Philanthropy, early organization, 138. 
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material from, 269. 
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Philosophy, Jonathan Edwards, 65; later American, 
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Phips, Sir William, witchcraft, 56. 
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Pierce, J. D., Michigan educational system, portrait, 283, 
325. 
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Pilgrim Almanac , 40. 
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Plymouth, Mass., church split, 159. See also Pilgrims. 
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232. 
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Potter, H. C., and Newton, 224; and cathedral, 231. 

Powderly, T. V., Knights of Labor, 219. 

Pownall, Thomas, “Bethlehem,” 113. 

Prayers, character in early New England, 61. 

Praying Indians, 48. 

Presbyterian Church, founding in colonies, 99; New 
Lights, 115-117; churches and ministers (1770), 120; 
dissenters in Virginia, 120; and Revolution, 126, 129- 
131; frontier service, 151; doctrinal split. 153-155; 
Old School control, 161; and slavery, separation, 164- 
166; creed revision and heresy trials, 223; reunion, 
190; membership, 233; Jackson as frontier missionary, 
252-254; frontier line (1858), 254. 

Presbyterian Historical Society, material from, 116. 
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Prince, Thomas, Christian History , 118. 
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material from, 120, 306; view, 306. 

Prior, W. M., “William Miller,” 170. 

Private schools, colonial, 261. See also Academies. 

Proclamations, thanksgiving and fast, 47. 

Prohibition. See Liquor. 

Prohibition party, 208. 

Protestant Episcopal Church, origin, 155; Muhlenberg 
and unity and humanitarianism, 183, 184; Confederate 
Church, 189; Brooks, 213, 214; Rainsford and institu- 
tional church, 216; and heresy, 224; cathedrals, 231; 
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Church, 92, 119. 
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Prussia, school system, 281, 283. 

Psychical research, rise, 173- 

Psychology, educational, 299; empirical development, 
332. 

Public schools. See Elementary education; Secondary 
education. 

Pumpkin-heads, origin of term, 136. 

Punishments, of colonial times, 69. 

Pupin, M. I., on science and religion, 229. 

Puritanism, decline, Half-way Covenant, 3, 64; Edwards 
and revival. Great Awakening, S, 64-66; origin, 34, 36; 
theocratic ideal and democracy, 34, 37; Separatists, 
37; thanksgiving and fast, 47, 48; instruction of Indians, 
48-50; Lord’s Day observance, 61-64; and Virginia, 72. 
See also Calvinism; Congregational Church; Pilgrims; 
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Pyle, Howard, “ Quaker Exhorter,” 100. 

Pyne, C. C., “Morning Prayer,” 294. 

Quakers, character, 2; and religious freedom, 84; street 
preaching, 96, 100; in New Netherland, 96; Pox’ 
doctrines, spread, 100; denunciations and persecutions, 
101-104; in Carolina, 104; in New Jersey, 105; num- 
ber in 1776, 120; and Revolution, 126; and slavery, 
138, 162, 163; split, 162; meeting views, 162, 163; 
Philadelphia meetinghouse and academy, 162; women 
and testification, 163; catechism, 259. 

Quebec Act, religious opposition, 134. 


Quincy, Josiah, and commencement, 314. 

Quincy, Mass., Parker’s educational system, 298. 

Quiros, Louis de, martyrdom, 17. 

Radcliffe College, founding, affiliation, 32L 

Raikes, Robert, Sunday schools, 204, 272; portrait, 272. 

Rainsford, W. S., institutional church, portrait, 216. 

Rale, Sebastian, as missionary, Abenaki Dictionary, 32, 
33; death, 33. 

Ramirez, Antonio, California convention, 252. 

Randolph, Edmund, at William and Mary, 303. 

Randolph, Edward, and support of Anglican church, 79. 

Randolph, Peyton, at William and Mary, 303. 

Rapp, George, communities, 244. 

Raulston, J. T., anti-evolution trial, portrait, 229. 

Rauschenbusch, Walter, social gospel, portrait, Prayers of 
the Social Awakening , 216. 

Raymbault, Charles, missionary, 27. 

Reck, Baron von, and Salzburgers, 110. 

Recollets, missionaries in New France, 11, 24; in West, 32. 
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Reform Synod, 51. 

Reformed Churches, Dutch, 96, 98; German, 114, 115; 
membership, 233. 

Regamy, Felix, “ Negro Baptism,” 194. 

Regents of the University of the State of New York, 276, 
310. 

Reindeer, introduction in Alaska, 254. 

Reinhart, C. S., “Whipping of Holmes,” 94; “Quaker 
Trial,” 101; “Moody Preaching,” 198; “Women’s 
Temperance Crusade,” 206, 207; “School Examina- 
tion,” 290. 

Religion, rdle, 1; layman participation, 187. See also 
Agnosticism; Bible; Education; Established church; 
Heresy; Missions; Puritanism; Religious liberty; 
Revivals; Science; Sectarianism; Social work; sects 
by name. 

Religious Education Association, 232. 

Religious Informer , 175. 

Religious liberty, American concept, 4; and multiplication 
of sects, 5, 6; Jonathan Edwards’ connection, 65; de- 
velopment, 84; More’s advocacy, 85; in Maryland, 85- 
87 ; in Rhode Island, 90, 92; Williams on, and law and 
order, 91; persecution of Baptists, 93-95; suppression 
in New Netherland, 96, 97; sects in early New York, 
Charter of Liberties, 98; persecution of Quakers, 100- 
104; in Carolina, 104; in Pennsylvania, 105-107, 120; 
colonial and later tests, 108, 120; dissenters in Virginia, 
120-122; Bill of Rights and disestablishment there, 
122, 123; protest on Massachusetts rates, their aboli- 
tion, 123, 160; spirit in Continental Congress, 124; 
Federal and state guarantees, 124; and growth of 
churches, 138. See also Established church. 

Rembrandt, “Sir Richard Saltonstall,” 93. 

Rennefeld, J., “Worship led by Brewster,” 40. 

Reports of Explorations and Survey s, 21. 

Revere, Paul, “View of Harvard,” 803. 

Revivals, Great Awakening, result, 4, 64, 115-119; of 
early nineteenth century, 5, 138, 151-153; and religious 
liberty, 84; extravagances, 117; debate on value, 118; 
policy, 153; Finney, 174; of 1857-58, 182-184; Moody 
and Sankey’s evangelism, 197, 198. 

Rewards of merit, 270. 

Rhind, J. M., “Departure for the Pequot War,” 46. 

Rhode Island, Williams and religious liberty, 84, 90, 91; 
Baptist Church, 92; Charter, 92; and Quakers, 102. 

Rhode Island Historical Society, material from, 92. 

Rhode Island Historical Tracts , 90. 
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Rice, Luther, foreign missions, 142-14*4. 

Richmond, Va., negro high school, 289. 

Rigdon, Sidney, Mormonism, 245. 

Riley, J. W., Founder of Mormonism , 244. 

Riots, anti-Catholic, ICO; anarchist, 219; Alton, 241. 

Ritter, Abraham, Moi avian Church , 113. 

Roberts, , “Alexander Campbell,” 154. 

Robinson, John, and Pilgrims, 38. 

Rockefeller, J. D., and University of Chicago, 333. 

Rocky Mountain Presbytenan , 253, 254. 

Rodriguez, Augustine, martyrdom, 20. 

Rodriguez, Bias, martyrdom, 17. 

Roelantsen, Adam, schoolmaster, 259. 

Rogers, J. R., Cane Ridge Meeting -House, 154. 

Rogers, John, New England Primer on martyrdom, 2GG. 

Rogers, W. A., “Scott Liquor Law,” 208. 

Rogers, William, at Brown, portrait, 311. 

Rolph, J. A., “Preaching in Hawaii,” 14G. 

Roman Catholic Church, character in United States, 8; 
in colonial Maryland, 85-88; colonial disqualifications, 
88, 108, 120; in Pennsylvania, 108; churches and 
ministers (1776), 120; and Revolution, 12G, 133, 134; 
and Quebec Act, 134; immigration and growth, 138, JG8; 
in Hawaii, 146; post-Revolutionarj' organization, Car- 
roll, 158; Sisters of Charity, 159; mob opposition, 1G0; 
Hughes and New York church, 170; plenary councils, 
189, 218; Gibbons and Americanism, 218; and secret 
societies, 219; and Knights of Labor, 219; Eucharistic 
Congress, 230; Holy Name Society, 231; De Smet’s 
Indian mission, 250, 251; parochial schools, 255, 2G0, 
295; early convent, 271; secondary schools, 293; and 
Bible in schools, 295; colleges, 332. See also Missions. 

Roosevelt, Jacobus, lottery, 308. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, on Methodism, 150; on Chautauqua, 
201; on Rainsford’s institutional church, 21 G; religion, 
bust, pew, 217; on interdenominalism, 232. 

Roux de Rochelle, J. B. G., Jhtats-Unis, 152. 

Royal Library, Munich, material from, 14. 

Royce, Josiah, philosopher, 332; on William James, 332 

Ruckle, T. C., “Consecration of Asbury,” 149. 

Ruffner, W. H., Virginia school system, portrait, 285. 

Rush, Benjamin, temperance. Effect of Ardent Spirits, 
Moral Thermometer , 175, 176; Sunday schools, 272; 
free schools, portrait, 273. 

Rutgers College, founding, second charter, 313; material 
from, 313. 

Saeta, Francisco, martyrdom, 17. 

Sagard, Gabriel, Grand Voyage , 24. 

St. Francis Xavier du Sault, 29. 

Saint-Gaudens, Augustus, “Deacon Chapin,” 64; 
“Phillips Brooks,” 214. 

St. George’s Church, New York, as institutional church, 
216. 

St. John the Divine, Cathedral of, New York, 231. 

St. Louis, Lutheran Theological Seminary, 167; first 
Protestant church, 239. 

St. Louis Observer , Lovejoy and freedom of the press, 241. 

St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, 184. 

St. Memin, C. B. J. F. de, “ Elizabeth Ann Seton,” 159. 

St. Nicholas Church, New York, Roosevelt’s pew, 217. 

St. Olaf College, choir, 167. 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, 170. 

St. Paul’s School, Concord, view, 293. 

Sts. Peter and Paul, Cathedral of, Washington, 231. 

Salem, Mass., first church, 41, 42; witchcraft delusion, 55- 
58; Roger Williams, 89; Tabernacle Church and foreign 
missions, 142, 143. 


Salt Lake City, Tabernacle Square, 245. 

Saltonstall, Gordon, fast proclamation, 17; and Angli- 
canism, 80. 

Saltonstall, Sir Richard, protest on religious persecutions, 
portrait, 93. 

Salvatierra, Juan Maria de, mission, portrait, 22. 

Salzburgers, persecution and expulsion, 109, 110; in 
Georgia, 110. 

Samplers, 2G7. 

San Antonio de Padua Mission, view, 24. 

San Diego, mission, 22. 23. 

San Salvador, enslavement of Indians, 15. 

San Xavier del Bae Mission, views, 21, 23. 

Sandown, N. II , meetinghouse, 59, 60 

Sandy. Paul, “Bethlehem ” 113 

Sandys, Edwin, and Pilgrims, 38; Puritanism, 72. 

Sankey, I. D., evangelical work, portrait, 197, 198. 

Santa Barbara Mission, view, 23. 

Sartain, John, “Old Swede’s Church,” 108; “Samuel S. 
Schmucker,” 157. 

Sartain, Samuel, “A. J. Davis,” 171. 

Scandinavians, immigrants and Lutheranism, 167, 1G8. 

Sehaff, Philip, career, portrait, 221; and re\ision of Bible, 
222 . 

Sehermerhorn, J. F., frontier missionary town, 239. 

Schlatter, ‘Michael, Reformed (Lurch, 114, 115, Appeal, 
tablet, 115. 

Schlechter, Solomon, Orthodox Judaism, 212. 

Sohinueker, S. American Lutheranism, portrait, 157; 
and Protestant union, 214. 

School of Good Manners , 263. 

Sehoolhouses, early 1 hiladclpliia German, 259; colonial 
New' England country, 2G7 ; frontier, 268; “eight-square,” 
2G8; of New' York Public School Society, 273; later 
buildings, 284, 289, 291, 292. 

Schoolmasters, early, 262-20 4, 267. 

Schools. See Education. 

Schoonmaker, , “Quaker Woman Preaching,” 96. 

Sohurz, Mrs. Carl, kindergarten, 297. 

Schussele, Christian, “ Zeisherger Preaching,” 236. 

Schwarze, G. J., “Worship led by Brew’Ster,” 40. 

Science, fundamentalism and modernism, 9, 10, 227, 228; 
Ingersoll’s statements, 225; White on theology and, 
220; evolution and theism, 226, 227, 229; anti-evolu- 
tion laws, 229; in school curriculum, 276, 300; in college 
curriculum, 301, 316-318, 325, 328, 329. 

Scopes, J. T., anti-evolution trial, 229. 

Scotcli-Irish, frontier Presbyterianism, 120. 

Scotland, Knox and Puritanism, 36. 

Scott Liquor Tax Law, 208. 

Screta, Carl, “Death of Segura,” 17. 

Seabury, Samuel, bishop, portrait, 156. 

Seals, Virginia colonial, 121 ; Oberlin, 323. 

Sears, Barnas, Peabody Fund, 286. 

Second Awakening, 138, 141, 142. 

Secondary education, academics, 199, 268-270, 293, 294; 
development, high schools, 255, 292; early convent, 
271; Emma W'illard and female, 271; buildings, 284, 
289, 292, 295; negro institutes, 287, 288; manual, 
Berry School, 294; collegiate connection, 32C, 333. 

Secret societies, religious opposition, 219. 

Sectarianism, and segregation, 2; surface differences, 2; 
and religious liberty, 4-6; and education, 5, 301; inter- 
denominational movements, 9, 154, 155, 157, 214, 232. 

Seguin, Edouard, education of feeble-minded, 300. 

Segura, Juan de, martyrdom, 17. 

Selyns, Henry, church charter, 98. 

Separatism, in England, 37; Pilgrims, 38. 
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Sergeant, John, Indian missionary, portrait, 50, 235. 
Sergeant, John, Jr., Indian missionary. 235. 

Sermons, character in early New England, 61; later, 192. 
Serra, Junipero, California missions, 22. 

Seton, Elizabeth Ann, Sisters of Charity, portrait, 159. 
Sewell, Samuel, and witchcraft, 57, 58. 

Seybert Commission, on spiritualism, 173. 

Seymour, Sir Edward, and colonial college, 73. 

Seymour, Horatio, and prohibition, 181. 

Shakers, 243. 

Sharpless, Joseph, Sunday school, 272. 

Shattuck, Samuel, Quaker, royal messenger, 104. 
Shaughnessy, G., Has the Immigrant kept the Faith? 168. 
Shea, J. G., Catholic Missions , 27. 

Sheldon, E. A., educational movement, Manual , 296. 
Shepard, Thomas, catechism, 258. 

Shepherd, W. L., “Whipping of Quakers,” 103. 

Sherwood, Grace, witch, 55. 

Shipherd, J. J., and Oberlin, 323. 

Shirley, Walter, “Persecution of Hodgson,” 90. 

Shurtleff College, founding, view, 240. 

Sidney, Algernon, and Penn, 10G. 

Simpson, J. II., Military Reconnaissance , 20. 

Sinclair, T., “Jerusalem Church,” 110. 

Sioux Indians, and De Smet, 251. 

Sisters of Charity, founding, 159. 

Skelton, Samuel, ordination, 42. 

Slater, J. F., negro education fund, 289. 

Slavery, church splits, 7, ICC; Indian, Las Casas’ protests, 
11, 15-17; instruction in colonies, 76; insurrections, 
76, 77; church opposition and defense, 138, 104-160; 
Beecher’s crusade, 185; and free speech, 241; anti- 
slavery colleges, 323, 324. 

Sledd, Andrew, Emory College, 334. 

Smibert, John, “John Endieott,” 41; “John Cotton,” 44; 

“Jonathan Edwards,” C6; “John Hancock,” 128. 

Smilie, James, “Camp Ground,” 152. 

Smith, David, frontier missionary tour, 239. 

Smith, Elias, nonsectarianism, Herald of Gospel Liberty , 
154. 

Smith, G. A., Northfield Conferences, 199. 

Smith, H. B., Presbyterian reunion, portrait, 190. 

Smith, H. P., heresy trial, 223. 

Smith, H. W., “John Cotton,” 44. 

Smith, John, on Rev. Robert Hunt, G8. 

Smith, Joseph, origin of Mormonism, C, 244, 245; portrait, 
245. 

Smith, Joseph, Old Redstone, 151. 

Smith, Juanita, “Colonial Courtship,” 63. 

Smith, S. S., college president, 306. 

Smith, Sophia, college, 321. 

Smith, William, college provost, 307. 

Smith College, founding, 321. 

Smithsonian Institution, material from, 264. 

Smithwick, J. S., “Endieott cutting the Cross from the 
Ensign,” 88. 

Smylie, James, defense of slavery, Review of a Letter , 165, 
166. 

Smythe, Newman, on evolution and theism, 226. 

Social gospel, Rauschenbusch’s work, 216. 
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